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TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—I and my family have taken in your Magazine since the month of June, and were 
pleased to find its tone improving, by dropping personality and substituting in its room much 
entertaining matter—lively and occasionally vigorous. We have, however, resolved on discon- 
tinuing it, on account of two things appearing in the current number: I allude to the burlesque 
** Passages from the Diary of St. John Long,” and that part of the Notices to Correspondents in 
which you characterise the ‘‘ Passages,”’ &c. ‘‘ of a late Physician,” in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The furmer is indelicate and coarse to a degree, and is, beside, pardon me for saying, a weak 
caricature of a very successful popular writer. But the latter is my chief reason for with- 
drawing your Magazine from our circle. From reading such a dreadfully violent philippic, 
curiosity naturally led me to look at the last ‘* Passages” in Blackwood; when, judge our sur- 
prise, to tind our perusal rewarded by one of the most powerful and masterly things we have 
read for years ; and which, so far from deserving the hard names you give it, and the shocking 
terms in which you characterise it, seems to us, who are ladies, calculated to render lasting ser- 
vice to the cause of morals. 

Excuse us, Sir, but we consider this as evidencing a very bad spirit; and that if there be any 
ill blood between you and another Magazine, why sprinkle it on your readers and the public. 

We are far from being vain enough to suppose our withdrawal can be of any consequence, but 
it is possible our example may be followed. Both Blackwood and yourself are too political for 
us; so we shall take the New Monthly. 

Regent's Park, 5th Jan. 183}. 


We are happy to make over such a namby pamby milk and water set to the New Monthly. 
And that as many may follow the example of the ‘* Regent’s Park /udies”’ as please, we publish 
the letter. The countenance of such people does no credit to the increasing honours of REGINA. 
We suspect, however, that our Correspondent is some connexion of the Physician-contributor 
to. the Magazine which “ has excited our ill-blood.’’ For ourselves, we profess not to have dost 
all regard for decency, and therefore we in part burlesqued, and in part noticed in indignation 
the beastly story impudently inserted in the Magazine in question. We have heard of 
** dragons of female virtue ;’"? we suppose our ladies of Regent’s Park to be kindred to that 
tribe. If they like the Magazine story so well, let them go and increase their pleasure and 
“* surprise” by witnessing the living exhibitions in the Lock Hospital. 


WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. A TICKLER—BY OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


A base calumny is in circulation. It is said we refuse to insert papers against Slavery. 
THIS IS FALSE. The only condition we impose is, that the abolitionists shall not state as ex- 
isting facts obsolete horrors and tales of fifty years old. Indeed we desire their communications. 
It is only by having it in our power to squabash their sophistry that justice can be done to the 
much-injured planters. 

Our friend Galt has not favoured us this month on the question of compensation, and the 
obstacles which usage and custom have raised to the equitable adjustment of the slave account. 
The abolitionists say they do not object to compensation ; Lut Lord Brougham, their oracle, bas 
said no such thing; and there are nearly three thousand witnesses, in the shape of petitions, 
before the House of Commons, clamouring with false allegaticns for the immediate emancipation 
of the negroes, and not one word is said in them of compensation, which should be first settled. 
Pious frauds are of ancient date ; and here, we should remark, that there are only about thir- 
teen hundred market towns in England and Wales, and yet Mr. Fowell Buxton and Co. have 
evacuated above three thousand petitions on the table of the House, Let Mr. Manners Sutton 
look to this abomination. 

What Galt said in his last letter, respecting the mode in which Christianity, by improving 
the spirit of man, works the overthrow of slavery and the reformation of governments, is no 
doubt indisputable ; but, had he examined the New Testament a little better, as he ought to 
have done and should do, he would have seen that Christianity, by the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
RATIFIES the existence of slavery. Who will contradict St. Paul ? Had Galt gone a little far- 
ther into his scriptural researches, he would have seen, in the stxT chapter of the Apostle’s 
First Epistle to Timothy, that slavery is quite as fully recognised there as by the statutes of 
Jamaica; and that the conversion of the slaves gave them no freedom from the yoke of their 
masters. The word in the text dovAc¢ (doulos*) which has been translated servant, signifies 
slave ; Sepamray is the Greek for servant. Then there is the seventh chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, verses 20, 21, 22, and 23, in which St. Paul says, plainly, if the slave can get 
his freedom he may wse it; but where, in all the New Testament, is the master directed to give 
his slave freedom? Above all, there is St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, in which he entreats 
that christian gentleman to receive back his slave Onesimus into servitude ; and he asks it as a 
favour to himself for having instructed Philemon in christianity. Verily, ye stirrers up of strife 
among the comfortable labourers of the West Indies, in what are ye better in this matter of the 
slave question, than those farmers with Cobbett, Carlile, and Co., among the victims of their 
sedition in the disturbed districts? 





oO. Y. 


Want of space prevents us from noticing Moore’s second volume of the Life of Byron. Next 
month, however, it shall receive ample justice at our hands. 





——2- 


The National Library, and Nicholas on Historical Learning in Englaad, also, in our next. 












* Galt’s friend, Leddy Grippy, might have told him, that servits in Scotland are made of 
doulos or dowlas—‘* filthy dowlas,” as Sir John Falstaff says—slaves’ clothing. 
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VOTE BY BALLOT.—THE “REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM.”’ 


Tue article, in our last Number, on the ‘‘ Vote by Ballot,’ has elicited many testimonies of 
approbation, in various quarters: but its highest praise is to be found in the columns of an 
opposing journal, In the Eaaminer of February 19, some propositions appeared, referring di 

rectly to the difficulties we had described—which plainly recognise the strength of our leading 
objections—endeavouring, at the same time, tu obviate them by a series of precautions, the 
most ludicrous that can well be conceived. We quote their very words: 


“ A writer in Fraser’s Magazine very modestly says: ‘ he has a right to assume that canvas. 
sing would continue if the Ballot were adopted.’ 

** The warmest friend te the Ballot may safely admit, that, without proper regulations, it may 
be both wseless and mischievous.” 


The following “‘ proper regulations’’ are then proposed : 


** 1. Canvassing should be prohibited; and a candidate canvassing, or employing others to 
canvass, should be disqualified to sit in Parliament.” 

** 2. The previous promise of votes, whether voluntarily or on solicitation, shold be prohi- 
bited; and the elector making such a promise should be disqualified to rote.” 

** 3. Every voter, before being allowed to vote, should be required to answer on oath the 
following questions: Have you been canvassed by any person, and whom, and in whose pre- 
sence? Have you given any promise, directly or indirectly, to vote for any particular person ? 
If the first of these questions were answered in the affirmative, the voter, and the other witnesses, 
if any, should be Jound over to prosecute. If the last question were also answered affirmatively 
the vote should be rejected, as that of an unqualified person.”’ 

** 4. Part of the electors’ oath should be, that he would never let any person know for whom 
he had voted ; and the pretended disclosure of a vote given, should be punishable as perjury.” 


Upon these terms we strike the bargain. We are content that, when these very “ proper 
regulations” can be combined with it, Vote by Ballot shall be enacted. Without these, how- 
ever, let it be remembered, that even the Examiner confesses that the Ballot may be “ both 
useless and mischievous.” 

The only difficulty, we fear, will be, to find any body of men, out of Bedlam, to enact 
these rules ; or any body of electors, either in Bedlam or out of it, to submit to them, when 
enacted. 


*.* ReciNa, be it observed, is this Month much more solid in flesh than is her wont. But 
she could not appear in any other fashion. She was desirous of declaring her opinions on 
many of the topics of this eventful period, and her readers will no doubt think that she has 
done so with effect. 0. Y. 
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A LONG SONG OF ECSTASY.-—BY F. W. N. BAYLEY. 


Tere stands a house in Regent Street, And people read in mute amaze, 
With books in all its windows ; Her bold heart-stirring Story ! 

The Sailor’s Voyage to Timbuctoo, The Norton whom some fairy queen 
The Battles of the Hindvoos: Has deign’d to lay her wand on !— 
Pelham, Devereux, and Waverley, With low-rotes from the thrilling lute 

Lie in the farthest corner ; Of young Letitia Landon! 
By side of Bishop Heber’s Life, : ae 
And the Death of Johnny Horner: Strings of the Bayly’s witching harp, 


r : : aol anmadd Suiiet ~ 

And Sketches drawn from Irish Scenes, an -s pera ed ee : 
And Tales of English Counties, Sat ‘oviall 7 drinkin . 

With a List of all the British Peers, ae me ee —. 


: The great O’ Doherty was there 
. 2» 15! 
And a Pamphiet on their Bounties | With punch-bow! ruminations ! 


But of all the books exposé there, And none could sing such merry song, 
The Star !—the Sun !—the Shiner ! Or drink such deep potations ; 

Was a proud and peerless work that bore And none had such a mine of mind, 
The title of Reaina!!! Or such a store of knowledge, 

A strawberry stamp’d on either leaf, From Blackwood's study in the North, 
Was mingled with the thistle ; To the hall in Dublin College | 


And the articles were bold and free, 
As a mountaineer’s wild whistle ! 

It slept on high Parnassus’ top— 
The summer roses wall’d it! 

I ask’d and Fraser’s Magazine ! 
I found the people call’d it. 


Then for Reviews ;—Regina’s lads 
Were devils of reviewers ! 

They treated Publishers like cads, 
And made the Authors stewers— 

Until one said proverbially, 
When speaking of one’s razor, 


I learnt the story of its birth ; It is as dull as the John Bulli, 
Minerva was the mother; Or cuts as sharp as Fraser ! 

It claim’d the Muses for its friends, But when a good book does appear, 
And Blackwood for its brother ! It—soft as summer wind is, 

Apollo printed all its leaves ! Take for example what it said, 
The Graces came to bind it | About my own West Indies ! 


It left the other Magazines 
A thousand miles behind it! 

The Monthly saw it come to tight, 
And got the Typhus Fever! 

The Gentleman’s hung down its head! 
The Lady’s fell for ever ! 


With Portraits of our learned men 
It makes the world acquainted ; 
To see their Phizzes pencilled there 

Is next to being sainted ! 
Jerdan was drawn as Jerdan is 
When evenivg dews are falling! 


The New was put all out of joint, Sir Walter walk’d about his grounds 
The Asiatic doubled— To his northern watchdog calling.— 

The Edinburgh prick’d up its ears! Galt warm’d his ineapressibles 
The Quarterly was troubled ! Before a roaring fire ! 

The Novel writers took it up, And Rogers look’d as much amused 
And read, and mused, and wunder'd ; As one could well devire. 


The Ministry perceived at once 
How sadly they had blundered ! 

The Authors of the Nether world, 
The Simpletons,—the Sages, 

Came up to ask if they might all 
Contribute to its pages. 


Lockhart, the Comet of the North, 
His brown Cigar was smoking, 

Moore gazed upon the Clement Skies 
And look’d like Momus joking ! 

Campbell—with lengthy pipe in hand 
Seem’d like a God in Clover !— 


Sir Oliver was chosen first Maginn arrayed in new brown scratch, 
Its literary broker, A Gentleman all over. 

Then Legends of the Fairy Land Croker the Irish fairy King 
Were penn’d by Crofton Croker: And Oberon of the Moderns, 

The Ettrick Shepherd wrote it out, With several others yet to come 
A Story of the Spectres ! Who doubtless will be odd-’uns ! 


While Yorke himself thro’ thick and thin 
Abused the State Directors : 
He summed them up a List of Sins, 
And shew’d the world their knavery, 
While honest Galt exposed again, 
The Sons of Anti-Slavery ! 


Go on—Go on, thou Magazine— 
Let no one over-haul thee— 

Continue still the Chief—the Queen— 
No evil can befall thee ! 

Some day—even J—upon thy Page 
May chance to cut a figure ! 


The Laureate Southey wrote in verse When my Fame like bladders just bhalf-biown 
A History of his Dragon. Shall grow—by puffing—bigger! 

While Delta sent it Poems sweet, Meanwhile—I bow !—I bend—I stoop ! 
And tales—to load a waggon } Doctissima Doctrina | ! 

The Hemans—Goddess Queen of Song! And sing in Chorus with the world, 
Was there in all her glory ; God prosper thee, Regina! !1! 





The writer of the Chorus in our Symposiac of last Number knew nothing of the article in 
which it was inserted.—We state the fact at his earnest desire. 





Want of space prevents us this month inserting some documents received from Mr. St. John 
Long, in reply to a statement of ours in a former number. 





No Communication received after the 12th of the Month, can be answered in any manner 
until the expiration of that month. And we cannot undertake to return short MSS., particu- 
larly those containing Verses. It is easier for our Correspondents to keep copies than for us to 
write at least one hundred letters monthly. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne very slow fire, pervading the poem of “ the Incendiary,’’ by Mr. T. Wakley, precludes 
the possibility of our publishing it ; as we confess we should feel inclined to do. Thus sparing 
that gentleman the profuse perspirations to which, at this season of the year, he must of 
necessity be subjecting himself, by getting in a passion with us, while we are laughing at 
him. 





Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cozio. We really will, for the future, have nothing to do with 
the farthing candles, unless it be to blow them out. Here is one of them, whom we have 
advanced to a niche, whence his small twinkle might be manifest to all, and in return, he in 
person and by deputy, declares we have ill used him. His ‘* good natured friend,” who wrote 
the communication in the Times, declares that the Don must be a Spanish Don, because some 
**dramas written by him, were publicly performed at Cadiz, much before his appearance in 
England as an author.”? But softly, good sir. Are you prepared to deny that the said dramas 
were every one of them damned, because of their being written in bad Spanish? Now we do 


not say that they were so—but certain it is that we have heard it, and that on the 22d inst. ° 


we received the following note, enclosing an extract of Trueba’s letter to the News. 
TO. THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
This “ Englishman” in a Spanish mantle, “‘ deserves a dressing.” 
An OLD SUBSCRIBER, AND A HATER oF Humsvc. 


If Mr. Trueba will satisfy the public on this point, we shall be among the first to acknow- 
ledge that the English of his three-volume novels and five-act farces, is their only recommen- 
dation. 





Aver must have the *‘ conceit’”’ taken out of him. It is pity that he despised the “Annuals, 
and all inferior and ephemeral journals,”’ in favour of the Queen of Magazines ; whom, never- 
theless, he rightly deems, will always “‘ flourish in immortal youth.”” His flattery, however, is 
too gross, and as Regina “‘ smacketh not of conceit,’’ she rejecteth his poetic wooings, and 
adviseth him “‘ not to trouble her again, but apply elsewhere.”? With his “liberal, nay, very 
elegant and college education,’ added to the fact of facts, that “‘he is pretty well versed in 
every branch of polite literatvre,’’ there is no doubt his ‘germ of ability, if duly exercised,” 
will *‘ find favour’’ in ‘*‘ the New Monthly.” 


An obscure cotemporary has accused us of announcing for publication Shelley’s Poem without 
proper authority.—We beg to assure him, that we have the sanction of Mrs. Shelley. ° 
- ¥. 
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Von. III. 


THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


WueEn the Duke of Wellington intro- 
duced his memorable concession bill 
in 1829, he assured the House, in 
the most solemn manner, that, in his 
opinion, the time had arrived when, 
in order to preserve the integrity of 
the empire, and avert the horrors of 
civil war, it was indispensably neces- 
sary to conciliate his Majesty's Ro- 
man Catholic subjects of Ireland by 
some such measure as that which 
had been brought up from the Com- 
mons. The noble Duke, inured to all 
the gory scenes of the battle field— 
to the crimes, the cruelties, and the 
desolation of contending armies-—in- 
voked all his sanguinary reminiscen- 
ces against which his own sensibili- 
ties were steeled, for the purpose of 
making an impression on the minds 
of his hearers. He expatiated upon 
the consequences of domestic feuds, 
in which the father and the son, the 
brother and the brother-in-law, wage 
war upon opposite sides—in which 
all the ties of blood and affection are 
torn asunder—in which all that is 
sacred is desecrated—in which vic- 
tory and defeat are equally destruc- 
tive—in which the pure are defiled, 
the affluent robbed, the peasant 
trampled upon, the sanctuary invad- 
ed, the domestic hearth converted 
into a shambles, and property, chas- 
tity, and life itself placed at the mer- 
cy of a rude, incensed, and perhaps 
inebriated soldiery. 

These arguments were first of all 
addressed to the King; secondly, to 
the bench of bishops ; and, lastly, to 
the peers of the realm and the public 
generally. These acts of horror, the 
inevitable consequences of civil war, 
were the bane, and the Catholic Bill 
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the antidote. Their lordships were 
desired to make their choice—either 
to yield concession, or prepare for 
war—either to pacify Ireland, or re- 
conquer it—either confer eligibility 
upon the Roman Catholics, or en- 
counter rebellion, buckle on their ar- 
mour, and waste the best blood of 
both countries in a long, exterminat- 
ing, and perhaps doubtful struggle. 
The minister, moreover, told them, 
that, apart from the consequences of 
rejecting the bill and lighting the 
flames of civil war in Ireland, the 
measure which he had to propose, if 
carried into effect, so far from endan- 
gering the church or the Protestant 
religion of Ireland, would consolidate 
the power of the one, and extend the 
benign influence of the other. He 
assured them it would at once allay 
all the discontents and heartburnings 
of that country; that it would con- 
vert the order of agitators into peace- 
makers; a lawless population into 
loyal and obedient subjects ; and be- 
sides enabling the government to 
withdraw a large portion of the 
troops, and reduce the military esta- 
blishments, would ultimately give 
repose and prosperity to the people 
of Ireland. 

For these reasons, and some other 
reasons which it is unnecessary, and 
in fact it would be painful to enume- 
rate here, the bill, in despite the in- 
dignant remonstrances of the majo- 
rity of our countrymen, was permit- 
ted to pass into a law; but before it 
did pass, the Duke of Wellington, in 
order to silence every doubt which 
any of those who heard him might 
entertain, expressed himself in nearly 
the following words :— 
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“If, my Lords, when this Dill is 
carried into effect, it shall fail to pro- 
duce those benefits which his Majes- 
ty’s government anticipate from it— 
if it shall fail to allay those dissen- 
sions which have so long convulsed 
Ireland—if its effects, instead of being 
of a healing, shall prove of an inju- 
rious nature, leading to fresh agita- 
tions—in that case I shall not hesitate, 
my Lords, in coming down to this House 
with another billto alter, or modify, or 
repeal the present one, as the case may 
require.” 

These are not the exact words, but 
they convey the substance of what 
the Duke of Wellington uttered on 
the occasion. 

Nearly two years have now pass- 
ed, and the Protestants of England 
have silently, patiently, stoically sat, 
like the soldier by his night-fire, 
watching the effect which this pre- 
tended soporific would produce upon 
the people of Ireland. After the first 
burst of passion, and the intuitive 
sense of shame, which the measure 
and the means by which it was carried 
had aroused, the Protestants of Eng- 
land have suppressed their feelings, 
sealed up their griefs, and have stu- 
diously refrained from uttering a sin- 
gle murmur. Even the Orangemen 
of Ireland, insulted on all sides, per- 
secuted alike by the government and 
the priests, held up to execration by 
the mercenary bloodhounds of the 
popish press, have carefully abstain- 
ed from-any demonstration of party 
resentment, and merged the frivoli- 
ties of long established habits, and 
those rites which men usually pay to 
the memories of their patriots and 
martyrs, in the generous desire to 
conciliate their Catholic countrymen. 
Their conduct has been temperate, 
forbearing, and pacific in the high- 
est degree. An honourable and laud- 
able desire to obey the laws, eradi- 
cate early prejudices, and establish 
for the general welfare the reciproci- 
ties of concord and benevolence, has 
characterised, with scarce a single 
exception, all their proceedings. 

But up to this hour, nearly two 
years after the passing of the “ heal- 
ing measure,” what is the result? 
In what isolated fact, or in what 
event originating in chance, do we 
see evidence of the fulfilment of any 
one of the predicted benefits of the 
British government? Has a single 
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soldier been withdrawn, a barracks 
dismantled, a trooper unhorsed, a 
priest conciliated, an agitator silenc- 
ed, an incendiary reclaimed, or one 
solitary declaimer, who was an ene- 
my before, won over, except by virtue 
of a bribe, as a friend to the govern- 
ment and the institutions of Eng- 
land? On the contrary, the agita- 
tions have not only been revived with 
ten-fold power, and for purposes a 
million times more hazardous; but 
the people with an unanimity which 
has seldom been witnessed in any 
nation, instead of seeking a partici- 
pation in the benefits of the British 
constitution, demand an unqualified 
alienation from it. They throw back 
with scorn, the boon which opened 
the doors of St. Stephen’s to the 
Irish catholics. The act of conces- 
sion which they wrung from us, 
they now despise. That which they 
extorted, from the fear of a civil war, 
they now tell us, does not enter into 
the catalogue of their claims; and 
that the disabilities which they com- 
pelled us to remove, were never re- 
cognized as holding any important 
place in their list of grievances.— 
They declare that they never made 
any terms with the imperial parlia- 
ment, and deny that they are bound 
by any of its enactments. In short 
they demand a repeal of the Union, 
the restoration of the Irish parlia- 
ment, and the dismemberment of the 
kingdom, as a matter of right; and 
if they shall deem it expedient, they 
will further demand the independence 
of Ireland, and the complete separa- 
tion of the two countries ! 

This, then, is the situation of Ire- 
land, after all our concessions, the 
insults we have endured, the me- 
naces before which we have quailed, 
the innumerable acts of apostacy, 
baseness, meanness, falsehood, and 
cowardice, which she forced upon 
us, and which must remain a “‘ dis- 
honouring blot” for ever on the 
characters of our public men. Here 
we have Ireland again, the curse of 
our own shallow and vacillating po- 
licy, the foremost in the ranks of our 
worst enemies. With one bold de- 
magogue to lead, and exasperate her 
lawless population, she bids defiance 
to England, points to the tri-coloured 
flag, and proclaims her independ- 
ence. 

All this, too, is done under the 
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pretended sanction of the law. By 
some means or other, the agitators 
have invariably had the daw on 
their side. They have affected the 
most scrupulous regard for legal 
forms. For ten years they have 
threatened us with revolt, and in- 
undated the press with treasonable 
and seditious speeches; they have 
shaken public credit to its base, le- 
vied taxes by their own authority, 
converted every chapel into a poli- 
tical forum, intimidated the weak 
and robbed the ignorant, and have 
stirred heaven and earth to bring the 
King, the senate, the courts, the mi- 
nisters, the judges and the justice 
of the country, into contempt. But 
they have done all this according to 
law! Their acts and deeds, their 
vices, their tumults, their proces- 
sions, their badges, their taxes, their 
mob assemblies, and their inflamma- 
tory harangues, have all been per- 
fectly legal! The British govern- 
ment have been derided, held up to 
ridicule (and, perhaps, deservedly so), 
and its functions and orders in coun- 
cil trampled upon, and defied, with- 
out any act being committed contrary 
to law! When they have summoned 
their ragged followers to some grand 
political féte, the King’s lieutenant- 
governor has certainly fired a vice- 
royal proclamation amongst them, 
which they have generally retired to 
laugh at. ‘The ministers have, un- 
doubtedly, kept up a furious paper 
cannonade, which has caused much 
merriment. They have bombarded 
them with upwards of 5,0001. worth 
of cotton rags annually, and knocked 
them down with printer’s ink, and 
Heaven knows how many “ God- 
save-the-king’s,” from which, mira- 
bile dictu! they have uniformly re- 
covered, gathering fresh strength ap- 
parently from every repulse, and be- 
coming more audacious under every 
repeated shower from the printing 
establishments of Dublin Castle. 

If it had been the secret object of 
those who, for the last few years, 
have been entrusted with the govern- 
ment of this country, to make the 
people of England the dupes of Ire- 
land, or encourage a sanguinary re- 
bellion in the latter country, they 
could not have adopted measures 
more calculated to promote this ob- 
Ject. The system which has been 


pursued, has been dictated either by 
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imbecility or dishonesty—either by a 
disregard for the mutual interests of 
the two countries, or by an insidi- 
ous desire to promote their separa- 
tion. But let it not be imagined, 
that we mean to impute the pater- 
nity of this wretched policy to the 
House of Commons. We might as 
reasonably affirm, that the metal con- 
ductor is the cause of lightning, or 
that the eloquence of Mr. Horace 
Twiss has increased the popularity 
of Cicero’s orations. We freely ac- 
quit the Honourable House of any 
consciousness of guilt—of any pre- 
concerted outrage—or of being ac- 
cessories to any measure, animo fu- 
randi. The Commons of England 
who could form majorities in sup- 
port of the administrations of Mr. 
Canning, Lord Goderich, and the 
Duke of Wellington—in support of 
the Duke when he was opposed to 
emancipation, and in support of him 
when he was pleased to advocate 
emancipation—and all this amid as- 
tounding cheers, like filthy gods at 
a Christmas pantomime—the Com- 
mons who could do this, are men 
whom we are bound in charity to 
handle gently, and commiserate ra- 
ther than criminate. Such. men 
should be relieved from the respon- 
sibility of enacting laws, the effects 
of which it is obvious they are inca- 
pable of perceiving. It is unreason- 
able in the people to impose upon 
them the duty of protecting interests, 
the peculiar nature of which they 
were not born to comprehend. It is 
cruel to place them in a position 
where they have no alternative but 
to vote with the minister, whoever 
he may be, and where the only por- 
tion of a speech they are permitted 
to utter is a cough, their elocution- 
ary action the wave of a brown hat, 
and where their ideas are personified 
by what is colloquially termed a 
huzza. Ought we in charity to 
blame men who are powerless, brain- 
less, irregularly dined, wearing col- 
lars like Gurth the swine-herd, sum- 
moned to roost like his own bipeds 
by sound of horn, and otherwise 
loaded with the irons of some impe- 
rious feudal lord or borough proprie- 
tor! It is most unreasonable and 
unjust. The optics of a flounder are 
not diamonds; we cannot extract 
gold from a cucumber; there arg no 
powers of volition or prescience in a 
B2 
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mushroom ; the weathercock cannot 
say to the winds, * I shall turn, and 
turn, and turn, just as I please.” 
We, therefore, most cheerfully ex- 
culpate the “ representatives of the 
people” from all moral responsibility 
for their own acts, in voting away 
the interests of England, in lighting 
the torch of anarchy in Ireland, in 
endangering the stability of the 
throne, and encouraging the dis- 
memberment of the empire. The 
minister is the only responsible 
party. It is in vain for him to shel- 
ter himself behind the tombstones of 
the dead. The parliament which 
lauded his measures, and patronized 
his policy, is defunct, and cannot be 
made answerable here for its errors 
or its offences. It is sufficient for 
the justice of the country that the 
minister survives, and that he should 
be made answerable for measures 
of which he was the sole author. 
Whether in effecting his pernicious 
schemes he wished Ireland to be in- 
dependent, and England free, the one 
of the law, and the other of the bur- 
thens which oppress both coun- 
tries, it would be rashness to conjec- 
ture. If it were justifiable to draw 
inferences from personal character, 
we should be at no loss in forming 
an opinion. Or if it were deemed 
fair to judge of motives, by the ef- 
fects of any specific measures, we 
should, if called upon, be obliged to 
declare that all that we impute and 
suspect is warranted by the policy 
which we are bound to condemn. 
But let the truth find an avenger 
when the day of appeal shall arrive. 
This one fact is plain, that the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, spurning 
the concessions made by England; 
thankless for the boon which they 
extorted from fear; conscious of that 
strength which the British govern- 
ment were the first to acknowledge ; 
hating England for its injustice, and 
hating her much more for her pusil- 
lanimity, now demand the repeal of 
the Act of U nion, and the abroga- 
tion of those covenants which incor- 
porated their laws, their interests, 
and their affections with those of 
Great Britain. If we could believe 
that these manifestations of revolt 
are but the smiles which faction as- 
sumes under the garb of hypocrisy, or 
are but the ingenious artifices of the 
negociator, anxious to effect the best 
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terms in a disputed or unconcluded 
contract, we should treat them with 
the same levity as that which en- 
livens the hilarity of the Horse 
Guards, or the maudlin sentimental- 
ity of the Noodle club. But, hap- 
pily for us, we have neither pension 
nor the chance of promoting a dear 
son or cousin to a higher rank in the 
army or the navy, than his merits or 
his servitude warrant; and, there- 
fore, are we independent ; and in a 
situation to express an opinion upon 
which there is yet no direct tax, and 
but a very trifling stamp duty. 

And this opinion is, that IRELanp 

IS LOST! 


She is not merely on the verge of 
rebellion, for that would be only a 
partial representation of her condi- 
tion; but she is on the brink of re- 
volution, on the confines of inde- 
pendence, enceinte of kings or repub- 
lican presidents, changing the red 
cross for the tri-coloured flag, and 
eradicating the lion from the British 
shield. The English ministry co. 
vertly, deceitfully, blindly, bigotted- 
ly, and criminally laid the foundation 
of this new revolution when they 
passed the bill of Catholic emanci- 
pation. From the first preliminary 
step in this bold bad measure, we 
who now write, predicted the fatal 
consequences. These have now come 
upon us like the mountain-flood by 
night, or the irresistible avalanche 
in the broad sunshine. The ink is 
scarce yet dry upon the bond which 
granted eligibility and conferred up- 
on the subjects of a foreign power 
all the rights and immunities of Bri- 
tish liberty, when these subjects ad- 
vance fresh claims, and desire to 
make the dismemberment of the 
kingdom a memorial of their grati- 
tude. The great mass of the people 
of Ireland are in favour of this dis- 
union; Dr. Doyle, a leading Roman 
Catholic bishop, and all the priests 
are in favour of it; the traders, 
shopkeepers, and manufacturers of 
Dublin and the large towns, are in 
favour of it; collections are made at 
all the chapels in aid of the project ; 
the eloquence of the pulpit and the 
influences of religion and fanaticism 
are employed in promoting it; the 
county of Roscommon, with the High- 
Sheriff at its head, has declared in 


favour of it; the leading agitators 
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daily and hourly, in speeches, in let- 
ters, and in placards, recommend it 
as the only panacea; itinerant agents 
are daily making converts to it in all 
parts of the country, and the majo- 
rity of the Irish press, echoing the 
sentiments of Mr. O’Connell and his 
coadjutors, are its enthusiastic advo- 
cates. 

And who are the parties whom the 
government have to oppose to these 
anti-unionists. Perhaps the Protes- 
tant clergy—certainly not the lay 
Protestants of Ireland. The arch- 
bishop and the bishop; the clerical 
owner of a borough, and the fat plu- 
ralist ; the happy few who have the 
honour to be fundholders ; the clerks 
of the Customs, Excise, and the Post 
Office, are in all probability, and for 
cogent reasons, in favour of the 
Union. But as to the great body of 
the Protestants, or even of the 
Orangemen, they are either opposed 
to it, or indifferent as to the result. 
The time indeed was when every 
Protestant heart would have beat with 
indignation, and every sword would 
have started from its scabbard, at 
the bare proposition of the repeal. 
That time however is gone by. In- 
sult, calumny, persecution and libe- 
ralism, have alienated the affections 
of these men. The poisoned arrow 
still festers in their hearts; their 
wrongs are but of recent date, and 
their wounds still bleed. Every feel- 
ing of pride that once sanctified the 
tie which bound them to England, 
has been outraged; and the recol- 
lections of the past, that ministered 
to their loyalty, have been made a 
source of sorrow and bitter humilia- 
tion. The English government have 
made the name of Orangeman a na- 
tional reproach, by virtue of Acts of 
Parliament; and in order to benefit 
the aristocratic Catholic, the poor 
Protestant has been robbed of his 
political privileges. In order that a 
few noisy Catholic barristers, and 
the eldest sons of a few crazy fami- 
lies of distinction, the adherents of 
the old religion, might be rendered 
eligible to sit in parliament, the poor 
Protestant freeholders of Ulster have 
been disfranchised and stript of their 
hereditary rights. ‘To conciliate the 
agitators, these men, after being plun- 
dered, have been branded as outlaws 
and slaves. And yet we call upon 
them for succour in the hour of ca- 
lamity! We have reviled them, pil- 
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laged them, slandered them, degraded 
them, spit upon them, and now we 
solicit their assistance! 

No, no! there must be no more of 
this. We have sown the wind, and 
we must reap the whirlwind. Omni- 
potent justice must have its day of 
retribution. The English Govern- 
ment are now utterly helpless in Ire- 
land—the friends they scorned stand 
aloof—the enemies they courted hurl 
defiance, and return evil for good. 
The old heart is withered and sear- 
ed, and the young arm is raised 
against them. Whatever the church- 
men may preach, the lay Protestants 
of Ireland, writhing under their 
wrongs, can place no confidence in 
the professions, or feel any sympathy 
for the embarrassments of England. 
The measures of the last few years 
have opened their eyes to the narrow, 
selfish, and avaricious policy of the 
English capitalists. The people of 
Ireland might emigrate, starve, or 
die—no matter, provided the price of 
the English funds could be maintain- 
ed. Their silk trade is consequently 
destroyed; their linen manufactures 
are struggling with annihilation ; the 
Germans have obtained what is tan- 
tamount to a preference in our colo- 
nial markets, and the kelp trade of 
Connaught is transferred to our de- 
voted allies, the boors of Russia. 
The court and the parliament of Eng- 
land attract thither their nobility 
and gentry; the fall in the value of 
property has exiled a large portion of 
their landowners; the Pettys and 
Fitzwilliams seldom, while the Cour- 
tenays dare not, visit their Irish 
estates ; consequently the produce of 
the soil has to be exported to main- 
tain them in idleness abroad, while 
the agent and the middleman tyran- 
nize over their tenantry at home. 

The question, therefore, resolves 
itself into this—is it practicable to 
regain the confidence of the Irish 
Protestants? and, if so, could we 
with their assistance suppress agita- 
tion and pacify the country? Perhaps 
another question arises out of this, 
namely, is it indispensable for the 
happiness and prosperity of both coun- 
tries that the Union should be conti- 
nued, and Ireland be for ever a co- 
lony of England ? 

It will be conceded that this union 
ought not to be endured a day longer 
than it can be demonstrated to be for 
the equal benefit of both islands, It 
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is not whether England would be 
weakened by her separation from 
Ireland; or whether she would lose 
acorn country and a cloth market 

(and these might not be affected by 
any such change) ; but whether, by 
leaving Ireland to her own internal 
government, the payment of her own 
debt, and her own: system of com- 
merce and manufactures, her rank 
would not be elevated in the scale of 
nations, and the moral condition of 
her people improved. It might be 
desirable to maintain that branch of 
the episcopal church in Ireland, 
which, during so many years of strife, 
in which its laity have suffered 
severely, has nevertheless been richly 
and splendidly supported. But zeal- 
ously and conscientiously as we are 
attached to the Protestant church, 
we may not make its preservation 
the alternative of a people’s happiness. 
And we advance this the more con- 
fidently, from being convinced, that 
the church and the Protestant religion 
of Ireland incur more hazard from 
the connexion with England, and the 
continuance of these domestic agita- 
tions, than they could possibly incur 
were the separation of the two coun- 
tries completed to-morrow. It is 
now clear that many of the digni- 
taries of our sister church, and a 
vast number of her higher clergy, 

have lost much of that esteem and 
popularity which they once possessed. 
Their recent conduct, with regard to 
the concession bill, and the part they 
acted in the late election, influencing 
the choice, and returning individuals 
avowedly and notoriously inimical to 
the best interests of Ireland, has 
alienated the affections of many of 
the most upright and conscientious 
members of the church. With these 
hostile feelings arrayed against her 
on one side and within her own pale, 
and with the Catholic population 
assailing her on the other, it is self- 
evident that the prolongation of the 
present differences, and the more 
serious consequences likely to arise 
out of them, must ere long prove 
fatal to her existence. If therefore 
the repeal of the Union be dependent 
upon the interest or the increased 
security of the church, there can, we 
apprehend, be no doubt as to the side 
on which we should consider it our 
duty to vote. No possible change of 
circumstances could render the Pro- 
testant establishments more heipless 
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or more at the mercy of a hostile 
people than they are at present. 
That may be annihilated in the col- 
lision of factions, which might be 
rendered a bond of concord, and the 
guarantee of independence acknow- 
ledged and ratified in the act of settle- 
ment. Conceiving therefore that the 
stability of the Protestant church 
would be strengthened, her influence 
extended, and her immunities more 
readily acknowledged and solemnly 
confirmed by the change which we 
nevertheless would wish to av ert, we 
for the present place her claims in 
abeyance with respect to the general 
discussion of the subject. 

We also dismiss from our minds 
the hope of the present administra- 
tion being able to regain the confi- 
dence of the Irish Protestants. They 
have been the victims of so many 
administrations of late years, that we 
cannot imagine the possibility of any 
exigency arising, which would jus- 
tify them in running any additional 
risk of being duped and betrayed. 
What could they accomplish in a 
contest supported by trustless friends, 
who cling to them in a moment of 
frenzy, and who would fling them 
off as soon as they had served their 
purpose ? What confidence could 
they repose in men who have all 
their lives been their inveterate ene- 
mies, and who, although elevated to 
power, and driven to the alternative 
of seeking their assistance, are only 
more consistent in their enmity from 
being less unprincipled, and perhaps 
less treacherous than the apostates ? 
To repose confidence in the present 
cabinet, although Earl Grey is pre- 
mier, and the Duke of Richmond a 
cabinet minister, would only evince 
their weakness, if it did not indicate 
their despair. What would they gain 
by increasing the resentment of their 
Roman Catholic countrymen — in 
fighting a vain battle, for which even 
as victors they should have dearly to 
pay in the increased insecurity of 
their private property and their lives 
—or in case of defeat, when they 
should be left unprotected and un- 
pitied, to the mercy of their incensed 
enemies? The Protestants of Ire- 
land we hope will stand aloof from 
the consequences of so rash an ex- 
periment. They can gain nothing by 
active warfare in defence of the pre- 
sent policy of England. The fund- 
holders of the Stock Exchange would 
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aot thank them, although by a vic- 
tory, at the expense of their own ex- 
tirpation, they should raise consols 
an eighth of a per cent. Their 
duty is to be the quiet spectators of 
the present contest—every man with 
his sword by his side, but not to be 
drawn, except in self-defence. Neu- 
trality is their best policy. Let them 
watch events, and take advantage of 
them; and perhaps a better day will 
soon dawn upon their hopes, their 
attachments, and their devoted, but 
ill-requited loyalty. 

But, supposing the Protestants 
should be induced, from a regard for 
their religious institutions, and their 
natural abhorrence of popish tyranny, 
to make common cause with the pre- 
sent government; and that their old 
spirit should be revived by solemn 
promises and irresistible temptations ; 
are they in a condition, however well 
supported, to overawe and ultimately 
suppress the threatened revolt of the 
Roman Catholics? We much ques- 
tion if they are. In the first place 


they are divided amongst themselves. 
The zeal of one party is damped by 
the suspicions and the inflexible apa- 


thy of another. Every effort would 
be restrained by some lurking fear of 
being led into ambuscade—of being 
deserted and betrayed. It is true 
they own by far the larger portion of 
the property of Ireland; and it is 
equally true that they are the only 
loyal and intelligent part of the po- 
pulation; but the curb has galled 
them, their withers are wrung, their 
feelings are ossified, and a series of 
insults has chilled the ardour and the 
confidence of former days. They 
might, at the very outset, despair of 
success, and thus augment the evils 
they had rashly engaged to resist and 
remove. On the other hand the 
Roman Catholics are a united pha- 
lanx; in point of numbers, five and 
a half millions to two and a half; 
animated with the strongest pre- 


judices against England; scorning 


her rule, and hating her domination ; 
intoxicated with the fame and the 
glory of their late triumph; and be- 
lieving that what they prescribe must 
be received, and what they dictate 
must eventually be obeyed. In short, 
the policy of the English govern- 
ment, in subverting the influence of 
the Protestants, has been like that of 
am engineer who has changed the 
course of a river. An embankment 
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was cut down, and a new channel 
formed, which left the old one dry or 
stagnant, to be filled up with the 
leaves of autumn, and the dust of the 
March wind. It is a more difficult 
task, however, if not an impracticable 
one, to entice the river back to its old 
bed, or make it flow in the deserted 
channel which the engineer had de- 
stroyed. Thus it is with Ireland. 
We have planted the thorn on which 
we now think we can gather grapes 
—we have dried up the source whence 
we drew our political influence—we 
have made stagnant all that was once 
fertile and vigorous—we have raised 
inaccessible obstacles in the way of 
our own career—we have cut off our 
right arm in order to propitiate those 
deities who insist upon the amputa- 
tion of the other. 

For these reasons we think that 
any appeal on the part of the pre- 
sent government to the Protestants 
of Ireland would be fruitless, and 
which, even if well received, would 
not only fail in producing the coun- 
teraction, which is desired, but would 
also excite the prejudices and the 
rancour of the one party, without re- 
establishing the influence, or averting 
the ruin of the other. 

This leads us to the most import- 
ant question of all—what would 
England lose, or what would Ire- 
land gain by a repeal of the Union, 
or by an entire and independent se- 
paration of the two countries? We 
are aware of the delicacy of this 
question, and of the numberless em- 
barrassments which it involves. It 
is necessary to premise, therefore, 
that we do not approach it without 
due deliberation. It is a question 
involving the rights of the crown, 
the integrity of the empire, the colo- 
nial influence of England, and the 
policy of resisting or submitting to 
the claims of a powerful and discon- 
tented people, struggling with laws 
which they deem oppressive, and 
which have for ages paralyzed their 
energies, overwhelmed them with 
pauperism, and placed them far be- 
yond the landmarks of European ci- 
vilization. 

To be enabled to understand the 
importance of the question, in a com- 
mercial and financial point of view, 
our first duty is to enquire what the 
union of the two countries has done 
for either, and whether Ireland has 
not uniformly been, and is at this 
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moment, a burthen to Great Britain? 
We have before us the finance ac- 
counts for the year 1829, which show 
the comparative income and expen- 
diture of both islands. Great Bri- 
tain, with a population of fifteen 


millions, produces a net revenue of 


51,029,7281., and Ireland, with a po- 
pulation of eight millions, produces 
4,383,927l. But, in order to make 
allowance for those imports, the re- 
venue of which is received in Eng- 
land, although a portion of the im- 
ported article is consumed in Ire- 
land, we shall take the one to 
be 50,000,000/., and the other at 
5,500,0001. In England and Scot- 
land this enormous revenue bears 


upon the population in the ratio of 


3/. 6s. 8d. per head, while in Ireland 
it amounts only to about 10s. 3d. per 
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head. We complain not of this in- 
equality, although we might do so 
upon good grounds. The people of 
Ireland complain of it, and it con- 
sequently becomes a duty to en- 
quire how much of this revenue of 
5,500,000/. is actually applied to the 
debt, and the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. No one, we think, 
can reasonably demur, considering 
the situation of Ireland, her nume- 
rous harbours, her commerce, whe- 
ther foreign or coasting, to our charg- 
ing the modicum of one-fifth part of 
our naval expenditure to her account. 
For the same reason we charge her 
with a fourth part of the ordnance 
expenditure, and a fourth part of the 
army estimates. Let us therefore 
see how the account stands :— 


EXPENDITURE. 


NN 5 Se ok ie es wee 
Ordnance 
Army* 


Printing, &c. &c. .. . 


£ 15,482,695 





This sum, deducted from the reve- 
nue of Ireland (and we maintain 
that it is not a farthing too much), 
reduces the 5,500,000/. to a nice 
little unaudited balance, as Mr. 
Goulburn would call it, of about 
2,000,000/, sterling. We shall have 


Great Britain. 


5:B7S8.706 . + 
Re 6 we a 
70494,008 2.00 


> ‘ 
Parliame ntary E een) 140,000 


Ireland. 


- 1,175,758 
432,224 
- 1,933,748 


40,000 





£3,581,730 





no difficulty, however, in disposing 
of this balance for the present benefit 
of Ireland. The accounts for the 
year above mentioned, and which 
may be taken as exhibiting the aver- 
age income and expenditure of a long 
series of years, give the following :— 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE, 


Kingstown Harbour 
Howth Harbour 


Protestant Charter Schools . 


Foundling Hospital 
House of Industry 


Richmond Lunatic Asy lum 


Hibernian Society . 


Hibernian Marine Society 


Female Orphan House 


Westmoreland Lock Hospital 


Lying-In Hospital 


Doctor Steeven’s Hospital . 
Fever Hospital and ditto of Incurables | 
Cork Institution and Dublin Society 


Belfast Institution 
Society Against Vice 
Education Society 
Maynooth Seminary 


Printing, Stationery, &c., Dublin Castle 


. 


, 3 
:~ 5, ae 

6,000 

10,583 
. «ss « BLAS 
5c Loe ie 
6,700 
7,596 
1,850 
1,646 
3,060 
2,609 
1,676 
4,365 
8,200 
1,500 
9,000 
25,000 
6,696 
15,000 


. - . 


. . . 


* This is exclusive of the army in the East Indies. 
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Proclamations,* &c. . 
Printing Irish Statutes 
Criminal Prosecutions 
Dissenting Clergy 
Ireland Navigations 
Dublin Police 


5,000 
3,500 
50,000 
9,865 
5,547 
24,300 


Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry - 7,328 


Board of Public Records 
Public Works in Ireland 


Tora. 


We have omitted from this list 
various grants, sundry small annui- 
ties, all the pensions, salary of lord 
lieutenant, chief secretary, and many 
other items, which we are confident 
we do not over-rate when we charge 
at 150,000/. in all. In this we have 
also excluded that portion of the 
dead weight which should, in justice, 
be charged against Ireland. Nor 
have we made any charge for the 
immense sums advanced to public 
works, sometimes at a low rate of 
interest, and sometimes at no interest 
at all, amounting often to several 
millions. We conceive, however, 
that we are entitled to make a charge 
for poor rates. These impose a 
heavy tax upon the people of Eng- 
land, not only in the removing of 
paupers, but in the settlements which 
Irish labourers are enabled to effect. 
The influx of these labourers, how- 
ever much it may benefit the cotton 
spinner or great capitalist, by en- 
abling him to manufacture his goods 
cheaper, and realize a higher profit 
in the foreign market, is, neverthe- 
less, a tax upon the agricultural 
parishes of England. Owing to this 
Influx there is little or no demand 
for English labour in the manufac- 
turing towns. There is consequently 
a redundancy of it in the agricultural 
districts, the support of which is 
thrown upon the farmer and land- 
owner. For these reasons, and con- 
sidering that there are no poor laws 
in Ireland, we deem ourselves jus- 
tified in estimating this burthen upon 
the people of England and Scotland 
at 1,000,000/, sterling. When it is 
borne in mind that the sum annually 
levied for the support of the poor, 
and the removal of Irish vagrants, 
in England and Scotland, is not less 
than 8,300,0001., the intelligent read- 
er, we apprehend, will give us credit 
for framing our estimate on the low- 
est scale. The grand total, there- 


a St ve 3,049 
eo « @ « « 33,800 
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fore, of the charge against Ireland 
will amount to nearly as follows :— 


PUOUYsceveesecnessecns 1,175,758 
Ordnance 432,224 
Army 1,933,748 
40,000 

318,759 

100,000 

. 1,000,000 


Granp ToTAL... 


£5,000,489 


Here, then, a paltry balance, not 
amounting to 500,000/., is the whole 
amount of the contributions, by the 
eight millions of the finest peasan- 
try in the world, in liquidation of 
1,207,309/. perannum. Reserving this 
small sum, the whole produce of the 
taxes of Ireland is expended upon her- 
self. Her spacious harbours, her 
splendid public buildings, her canals, 
her docks, her best roads, and many 
of her bridges, have been all built, 
or dug, or formed at the expense of 
England. While the national debt 
of England amounts to 744,902,8351, 
that of Ireland to not more than 
32,384,511. While the charge upon 
the debt of England is 27,409,4431. 
that upon the debt of Ireland is only 
1,207,3091. Little more than one 
year’s interest of the debt of England 
would wipe away the whole debt of 
Ireland ; and yet she has been united 
with us ever since the formation of 
the debt of both countries! From 
these incontestable facts, it is plain, 
that whatever may be fhe grievances 
of the people of Ireland, they have 
no right to complain of English tax- 
ation, for they have participated in 
the full benefit of our trade, foreign, 
colonial, and domestic, and yet have 
not been assimilated with us in 
the pressure of the burthens. While 
a single regiment of infantry and a 
troop of dragoons are sufficient to 
maintain the peace of Scotland, Ire- 


* What will be the cost of these for the present year? 
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land requires thirty thousand men. 
More money, drawn from the English 
Exchequer, has been voted for Dub- 
lin alone, within the last sixty years, 
than has been expended upon Scot- 
land since its union with England. 
The per centage cost of collecting the 
revenue in Ireland is enormous, which 
shows that, if taxes be exacted, a 
very large portion of them are ex- 
pended on the spot. Ireland may 
export its beeves and butter, its corn 
and hams, its pork and tongues, its 
linen and kelp; but two or three 
ship-loads of these, would pay all 
the taxes which she contributes to 
England. The remainder may be 
exported to the Pope, for any thing 
we care. The charge of her absen- 
tees is no charge against us. It 
would not affect the interest of the 
English people one doit, although 
she were to-morrow to confiscate all 
the estates of the English aristocracy. 
In fact, as regards taxes, she has 
been dealt with too leniently. The 
poor-laws should have been forced 
upon her fifty years ago, and twenty 
millions of money would have been 
saved to the people of this country. 
The grants, donations, advances, 
and charities she has wrung from 
us, surpass all belief. She has 
done nothing for herself but sit like 
a lazy beggar by the way-side, adju- 
ring the Virgin and asking alms. In- 
stead of encouraging the arts or 
manufactures, she has laboured most 
unremittingly to annihilate them. 
Her nobility, gentry, and land-own- 
ers, instead of setting an example of 
industry in the improvement of their 
estates, in ameliorating the condition 
of the labourer, or in seeing justice 
done to their poor and oppressed 
tenantry, have either contented them- 
selves with political jobbing in Eng- 
land, in darkening the doors of the 
Treasury, or in extinguishing the love 
of country in the indulgence of lux- 
ury and vice in foreign states. The 
enterprise and the industry of the 
north have been paralyzed by the in- 
dolence, the ignorance, and the bi- 
gotry of the south. A disloyal, un- 
principled, and despicable priesthood 
have never missed an opportunity of 
fanning every breath of discontent 
into a popular convulsion. The po- 
verty, of which they are partly the 
cause, and the ignorance, of which 
they are the sole cause, they have 
never failed to ascribe to the English 
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government. They have thus exclud- 
ed capital from Ireland, and destroy- 
ed all the sources of confidence and 
credit. Hence itis, that no advantage 
has been. taken of her streams, her 
waterfalls, her inland navigation, and 
her innumerable localities, which 
might easily be made available in the 
acquisition of wealth. Her arable 
lands are not half cultivated, her 
meadows are not half stocked, thou- 
sands of acres of reclaimable bog- 
land lie stagnant, worthless, rotting 
in the sunshine. 

This is Ireland as she is—and 
these are the benefits, or rather the 
burthens she imposes upon England. 
In a financial point of view she is 
of no value to us whatever. In a 
political point of view it is beyond her 
power to make herself, even if she 
were inclined, a dangerous enemy. 
So long as we retain our unrivalled 
navy, and live in the affections of 
the episcopalians and presbyterians 
of Ulster, we have nothing to fear 
even from France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Popedom united. The Pro- 
testants, under any circumstances, 
whether she be a colony, an ally, or 
an enemy, would always look to Eng- 
land for protection, and this they 
would unquestionably receive. The 
presbyterians are, in a sense, united 
with Scotland, and this would al- 
ways be an obstacle to any descent 
upon that quarter. As to private 
interests—the interests of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Courtenay, Lord 
Baring, Lord Rothschild, or any body 
else, we, the people, have nothing to 
do with them. Let them embark, if 
they please, and defend their estates ; 
that is their duty, which, if they neg- 
lect, cannot be our fault. The Pro- 
testants are able to protect them- 
selves, if left to themselves. Had the 
government of Ireland been confided 
to their care, all the commotions of 
the last few years would have been 
prevented. The wretched system of 
balancing, which we have employed 
in the administration of Irish affairs, 
has been one of the curses of the 
country. <A viceroy drawing one 
way, and a secretary another—a 
chancellor conciliating, and an attor- 
ney-general coercing—the British 
parliament passing a bill to restrain 
the rabble, and the minister and his 
lawyerlings making it a jest, and de- 
claring it to be inoperative—the prime 
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minister corresponding with a papish 
priest, and turning the King’s lieu- 
tenant into ridicule, and making him 
an object of contempt ;—these are the 
follies which have excited disgust, 
and made the government and the 
power of England the sport of the 
very rabble of Dublin. 

The gist of this argument is to 
show that the government have but 
the one or the other of two courses 
to pursue in pacifying Ireland and 
placing her in a condition either to 
take advantage of her own resources, 
or render these conjunctly available 
for her own and the interests of 
England. In the first place, are the 
government prepared to repeal the 
Catholic Bill, or consent to a repeal 
of the Union? One or other of 
these measures must be adopted. 
The bill of the Duke of Wellington 
was based upon conditions, futile 
enough, we confess, when it is con- 
sidered that he is no longer in office 
or in a condition to enforce his salvo. 
But the question is, has not the 
casus federis, which he in some mea- 
sure anticipated, not taken place? 
*« If the bill,” he said, ‘‘ should, con- 
trary to his expectations, not work 
the good effects which were intended 
by it, he pledged himself to intro- 
duce another bill for its modification 
or repeal.” It is, we trust, suffi- 
ciently obvious that it has produced 
none of these good effects. The 
Roman Catholics, by their conduct, 
evince the utmost scorn of its con- 
cessions; they even make it the 
nucleus around which to rally the 
Protestants with themselves against 
the laws and the alliance of the two 
countries. Before the concession 
bill was carried, they had nothing to 
urge against the act of Union. If 
they had, why seek admission to an 
united parliament which it was their 
wish to dissolve? It is clear, there- 
fore, that the casus federis of the 
Duke has occurred. If it is not to 
be acted upon, that is a different 
matter. 

If they are opposed to the repeal 
of the Catholic bill, in order once 
more to govern Ireland, by means of 
the Protestants, the ministers must 
adopt the alternative, and consent to 
the repeal of the Union. If they 
think they can coerce Ireland, in- 
timidate O’Connell, overawe the 
priests, restore tranquillity, and en- 
force a just obedience to the laws, 
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with the assistance of the Protes- 
tants, they are mightily mistaken. 
They might as well attempt to tow 
Ireland into the middle of the Atlan- 
tic, by the power of a single water- 
man in a Thames wherry. If they 
suspend the Aabeas corpus and try 
force, what would be the conse- 
quences? The three per cent. consols 
are to day at 815—to-morrow they 
would be 50. If they repose confi- 
dence in the army, let them remem- 
ber the conduct of the 87th regiment. 
If the Irish soldiers threatened to 
mutiny, and could not be depended 
on, as the Duke of Wellington re- 
presented to his late Majesty; if such 
were their feelings, on a subject in 
which they had and could have no 
personal interest, but which on the 
contrary, militated against their in- 
terest, what would they do in a mat- 
ter in which such men are all less 
or more concerned? To enforce poor 
laws upon Ireland, in the present state 
of that country, is impossible. To 
repeal the subletting act would do 
more harm than good. To abolish 
tithes would not retard for an hour 
the great measure. To restore the 
forty shilling freeholders to their for- 
mer privileges, would only aggravate 
the evil; for every man in Ireland 
would set down these concessions to 
the score of weakness, and would con- 
sider them as sops thrown to a mon- 
ster whom they dreaded, and deemed 
too powerful to be encountered. No 
minced meat—no bolus—no con- 
serve of Whiggery—no juggle to de- 
lude—no snare to entrap, will have 
any good effect, or succeed in allay- 
ing the storm which the Wellington 
administration raised against them- 
selves and the peace of the country. 
Military law and proscription can- 
not be enforced for ever. We may 
repel one wave, but another would 
come. We may crush O’Connell, 
but twenty O’Connells would start 
from the earth, armed against us, to 
avenge his fall. We may issue pro- 
clamations till we exhaust the Trea- 
sury, cover the walls with paper, and 
line the streets with soldiers, but all 
in vain. There is but one sovereign 
specific, and that we have named ; 
withhold this, and we may say of 
Ireland as Lord Brougham said of 
Lord Lyndhurst on the appointment 
of the former to the chancellorship— 
“we have cut the painter !” 





















As upwards of two thousand men, 
or boys who at length become men, 
annually attend the University of 
Edinburgh, it follows, taking the 
average of their attendance at three 


years, that within the last quarter of 


a century, Mr.—or, as he is now en- 
titled—Sir Peter Nimmo, must have 
established some personal acquaint- 
ance with from sixteen to seventeen 
thousand British and Foreign indi- 
viduals. During such length of time 
has Sir Peter studied, with assiduity, 
in that learned Establishment; and 
formed, indeed, the most remarkable 
object there. Allowing farther that 
each eye-witness of a wonder com- 
municates orally his experience of the 
same only one hundred times over, 

which for most ready speakers is a ve- 

ry small allowance, we shall find that 
Sir Peter’s fame has a quite amazing 
diffusion ; that already in more than 
a million and a half of partially cul- 
tivated heads some picture of him 
must be reposited. On such por- 
tion of its readers can any Universal 
Periodical, in treating of Sir Peter, 
hope to confer an altogether peculiar 
satisfaction. 

But independently of peculiar and 
personal considerations, the world it- 
self is interested in these matters: 
singular men are at all times worthy 
of being described and sung; nay, 
strictly considered, there is nothing 
else worthy. If common men are, 
as it were, the common Letter-press 
in the Book of Life, and impart 
little to us save the narrative of Ac- 
cidents and Offences, Prices Current, 
and Lists of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths ; if at most Kings and Prime 
Ministers are the Capital Letters, or 
Illuminated Characters there,—then 
are your intrinsically singular men 
like so many Hieroglyphs and _pro- 
phetic Runes, that from time to time 
diversify the pages, and attract every 
eye. To the idle, indeed, they are 
objects of idle wonder, and speculation 
almost childish ; but to the thinking, 
to him that has a seeing eye, and not 
merely a gazing one, these Hiero- 
glyphs are a true Sacred Writing : 
the Napoleon, the Nimmo, are mys- 
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tic windows through which we glance 
deeper into the hidden ways of Na- 
ture, and discern under a clearer fi- 
gure the workings of that inscrutable 
Spirit of the Time, and Spirit of Time 
itself, who is by some thought to be 
the Devil. 

For these reasons, it strikes us, 
our respectable Contributor could in 
that his state of embarrassment and 
detention, have done nothing fitter 
than reverting to his native city, and 
singing, according to ability, the chief 
character therein, the charactername- 
ly of Sir Peter Nimmo. For whether 
Nimmo, as himself asserts, be de- 
scended direct from Numa Pompilius 
or not, his procreation is undoubtedly 
derived from the earliest periods of 
History: farther, to such as under- 
stand what is meant by Devotedness 
to Science, the spectacle of a man 
studying for five and twenty years 
without the smallest faultering, and 
without the smallest fruit, cannot 
but have its significance, its charm. 
Better were it, perhaps, had our res- 
pectable Contributor penetrated more 
earnestly into the Philosophy of Nim- 

given us his Creed, his meta- 
physical, religious, political, prac- 
tical, and peptical Theory of the 
Universe ; above all, his Thoughts 
on the Present Administration,—with 
the whole particulars of which he 
is doubtless well acquainted: how- 
ever, a discerning public will grate- 
fully accept what it here gets, not 
foregoing the hope of more and bet- 
ter. For the rest, if any one asks, 
What manner of man this Nimmo is? 
—we must advise him, if his en- 
gagements permit, to take a cabin 
passage in the Steam-boat, and go 
northward himself and see. Nimmo, 
from the earliest days of November, 
ever as the Bell jingles in that Edin- 
burgh College Area, is visible and 
accessible ; and here, as in so many 
other cases, Description throws down 
her paint-brush, and declares that it 
is in vain. Only as a slight foretaste, 
and whet, nowise as a meal, can our 
respectable Contributor's Ruapsopy 
serve, Which we now, without far- 
ther preface, give unaltered, 
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Peter Nimmo. 


RHAPSODY. 
Numeris fertur lege solutis. 


Otp Boece, in jail, did with a certain pathos 

Write on Consolation: the scribendi cacoethes 

Served his turn, so shall it mine, this rainy day, 

Be it neither man nor woman heed my lay. 

Praise to Cadmus! that from those same old Phenicians 

He brought alphabetic letters for his Theban Grecians ; 

And from Grecian to the Scottish ! The most sovereign thing 
For all Sciences, and sedentary men that preach or sing! 
Hereby Time and Space, our foes, if not annihilated, 

Are laid on their beam-ends, lamed and quite prostrated : 
Art thou lonely, idle, friendless, toolless, nigh distract, 
Hand in bosom; jaw, except for chewing, ceased to act? 
Matters not, so thou have ink, and see the Why and How ; 
Drops of Copperas dye make There a Here, and Then a Now. 
Must the brain lie fallow simply since it is alone ; 

And the heart, in heaths and splashy weather, turn to stone? 
Shall a living Man be mute as twice-sold mackerel ? 

If not speaking, if not acting, I can write—in doggrel. 

For a subject? Earth is wonder-fill’d ; for instance, Peter Nimmo : 
Think of Peter’s ‘ being’s mystery :” I will sing of him O! 
Universe (so thou have time) attend my rhyming, 

Sense with sound, on meekest theme, correctly chiming ! 


TO PETER NIMMO. 


ke 


Thrice-lov’d Nimmo! art thou still, in spite of Fate, 
Footing those cold pavements ; void of meal and mutton ; 
To and from that everlasting College-gate ; 

With thy blue hook-nose, and ink-horn hung on button ? 


Always have I noted that long simple nose of thine, 
How it droops most meekly over shallowest chin, 
Ever-smiling lips with scarcely-squinting eyes does join: 
Fittest bush for the “ mild penny-wheep” is sold within ! 


Soot brown coat, I know, is buttoned, and thy motion 
To all class-rooms is a short half-hurried trudge : 
Peter! is there, was there any fact or notion 

In that porous head of thine one night will lodge? 


No one! Simplest Peter, wilt thou never know 

That thy brain is made of substance adipose? 

Whilst thou bear’st and heat’st it, all to oil does go: 
Cease, fond struggling man, what bootless toils are those ! 


Canst thou 74% yet decline, or know the gender 

(On thy oath) of Neuter from a Feminine? 

Peter, no! Thou know’st it not, thou vain pretender : 
Met the Sun’s eye ever so strange a case as thine? 


For ’tis twenty years and five since thou art seen 

In all Class-rooms, Lectures, thou unweari’d biped, 
List’ning, prying, jolting, with an eye so mildly keen ; 
And what boots it? Vain were ev’n the Delphic Tripod. 


Danaus’s Daughters had a water-sieve to fill ; 
Fate like thine, poor Nimmo, yet in other guise : 

Thee no Fear doth urge, but Hope and readiest will, 
Hope that springs eternal, Hope of being wise ! 
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Peter Nimmo. 


Il. 


’Tis said that once, ere manhood’s prime began, 
My Peter, journeying thro’ some mountain-pass, 
’Gan meditate upon Life’s mazy plan : 

He had leisure for’t, being mounted on an Ass. 


*Twas summer sabbath-day, the Ass went slow ; 
Rose wondrous, silent hills, beneath blue sky ; 
From time to time, in valley far below, 

The little Kirk, on verdant Knoll, attracts his eye. 


Dark lay the world in Peter’s labouring breast : 
Here was he (words of import strange) He here! 
Mysterious Peter, on mysterious hest : 

But whence? How? Whither? nowise will appear. 


What was this marv’llous Universe at all? 
Some painted Diving bell in Chaos-Ocean? 
Poor oysters we in dredge of Starry Ball? 
And cries the Belly : Peter, my Promotion ! 


Musing these mighty topics, Peter’s mind 

In vortex dark from side to side did tumble ; 

Like drifting tub, “ fix’d point” no where could find, 
But, sport of waves, amid the sea-wreck jumble. 


Seem’d nothing clear on Earth save trot of Cuddy, 
That steadiest trot, yclept of ‘‘ Butter-and-eggs,”’ 
Which patters on, in roadway dry or muddy, 
Nought heeding halter, heel, or dangling legs. 


As thus the Ass and Peter on did work, 

The Ass jogtrotting, Peter in brown-study, 
His eye (Peter’s) glanced on the little kirk ; 
The doors flew open: Peter stopt his Cuddy. 


Forth rush’d a tide of shepherd dogs, and then 
Of shepherd people, simple hearers there ; 
With hum of greetings scatter o’er the glen, 
Each on his path, or climb the mountains bare. 


Soon stands the Kirk alone among its tombs, 
But Peter gazes on it for a space ; 


The scene had struck like ‘‘ blue-bore”’ thro’ his glooms, 


And sunlit now he sees both goal and race. 


Warm love in floods thro’ Peter’s bowels flows, 
With unarm’d heel he wakes his beast, 

And, (tears in eyes, and one on point of nose,) 
Yorth-jogging, says: God bids me be a Priest! 


Oh, Peter, what an hour of heavenly knowledge, 
Birth-hour of thy whole wondrous destiny ! 

Thou trottedst on to Grammar-school, to College, 
Where still thou trottest—with what speed we see. 


III. 


And yet what a joy is thine, oh Peter, 
The joy to be ever learning! 

No lips of a maiden love are sweeter 
Than light of Truth’s first morning. 


And dwellest thou not in that soul’s Aurora, 
The gates of the East, thy station? 

No shadows behind, clear sheen before ye, 

A hop’d, not come, Revelation ! 
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Peter Nimmo. 


Thou rather, as Poets deign of Apollo, 
Bright Young-one (gray-bearded, ragged,) 

The wheels of the Sun dost ever follow, 
(Not driving indeed, yet dragged). 


IV. 
Where Peter lodges ? How his pot doth boil? 
This truly knoweth, guesseth no man ; 
He spins not, neither does he toil, 
Lives free as ancient Greek or Roman. 


Some think on perfumes he is fed, 
Like that bright Bird of Araby ; 

And being a Phoenix fowl, for bed 
Doth roost at night on forest tree. 


Vain talk! some earthly food he seeks, 
As well as spiritual food and culture ; 
Myself have seen him eat beefsteaks, 
Nay bolt, with appetite of vulture. 


Or art thou, Peter, that old wandering Jew, 
(Good Lord!) in new shape come again? 

Pshaw ! Look in’s face, so parboiled, dusky-blue, 
Yet patient, glad :—suspicion false and vain! 


Where lodges he? Hath not the Crow a nest? 
Fit fodder groweth for all beasts and men: 

He lodges where he finds it readiest, 

And feeds full oft the Lord knows how or when. 


V. 
At midnight hour did Peter come, 
Right well I knew his tap and tread ; 


With smiles I placed two pints of rum 
Before him, and one cold sheephead. 


How joy’d thy soul at sight of prog, 
With wind thy belly long kept full! 
Like reek went glass on glass of grog, 
Snick-snack, the sheephead is a skull ! 


And then, oh Peter, what a gabble : 

High birth, preferments, and so forth, 

Thy race known since the Tower of Babel, 
Those famed ‘ Black Nimmos of the North !’ 


Should College honours from thee fly, 
As Envy follows most the great, 

Thou hadst an Earldom cut and dry, 

In House of Peers couldst take thy seat. 


There, too, wouldst think upon us all, 
Wouldst be a friend without a marrow ;— 
Good soul! he from his chair did fall 
Dead-drunk : I sent him off in barrow. 


Thus, solv’d in sheephead juice and rum, 
That soul’s whole secret you might see : 

His Essence (in strange menstruum), 
Like yours and mine, was—VANITY. 
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L’ Envoy.—Osculation of the Stars. 


L’BNVOY. 


Wao is mad without a peer? 
Madder still from year to year? 
Peter ’tis, I fear : 

Sure ’tis Peter, sure ’tis Peter, 
Life’s a variorum. 


Who is wise as Swift or Pope? 
Arrow-straight his way doth grope ? 
Peter ’tis, I hope : 

Sure ’tis Peter, sure, &c. 


Who is like all sons of men? 
On addle eggs a hatching hen? 
Peter ’tis, 1 ken: 

Sure ’tis Peter, sure ’tis Peter, 
Life’s a variorum. 


OSCULATION OF THE STARS. 
(From the German.) 


Wipe asunder in the azure All, 

Mayst thou see two Starlets moving 

That from far, so gladly, yet so sadly, 

For a thousand years, were looking, loving ; 
Till a brief ambrosial kiss, 

One, but one, as fast they rush together, 
Brings them love’s ethereal bliss, 

And again thro’ pathless Space they sever : 
Yet will Love, god-consecrate, 

Flame for ever thro’ the Night of Fate. 


Late it was the time had come 
When those Starlets two united, 
And, amid the dancing and the glancing 
Of remotest Suns, did kiss delighted ; 
Lo! when least for her I look, 

Cometh she I aye shall love so kindly, 
One fond kiss she gave and took. 

And stern hap did part us blindly : 

Yet will Love, god-consecrate, 

Flame for ever thro’ the Night of Fate. 
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A DAY 


Ar that pleasing period of the year, 
when, in spite of north-westers and 
the dropping leaf, all men of taste 
fee) so much inclined to enjoy the de- 
lights of rural tranquillity, it need 
not be a matter of excessive wonder- 
ment that we with a party of our 
friends, meditated escaping from the 
murky atmosphere of this pestiferous 
metropolis, and plunging into the 
very bosom of the country. Indeed 
the plan had been long projected, but 
it was only now, that a moment ar- 
rived at which it was convenient for 
all to essay such an expedition. To 
give zest to the enterprise, we agreed, 
that some masculine amusement 
should be superadded to the mere ex- 
ercise of walking, and, after consi- 
derable discussion, it was carried by 
a casting vote, in favour of fishing. 
There is no fishing equal to angling in 
winter—every body, but blockheads, 
knows that. “One of us, an obstinate 
fellow, and therefore we will not name 
him, being fretted at being beaten in 
his views of fowling, obtained permis- 
sion to put into his wallet two pair of 
Manton pistols, anair gun,and ablun- 
derbuss, in case any of the feathered 
tribe whom he might affect, should 
wing their dreamy way within duel- 
San distance. ‘ Long shots,” our 
friend was in the habit of saying, 
“only give the poor creatures pain. 
Recommend me eight paces and 
half, with the advantage of a rest, 
and a great turkey fluttering its pi- 
nions in the pride of a monarch on a 
dunghill top. I once,” he added, 
but we doubted the fact, ‘ brought 
down a swallow while clinging to the 
eaves of a cottage, (which is the same 
as being on wing,) and I snugly en- 
sconced in the door-way. It was well 
done, and like a man of might.’ 

So we assembled. We consisted 
of Tom Campbell—Tom Moore— 
Tom Manumitter—(we are nearly all 
Toms, we suppose from reading so 
much, as our friend Rogers said of 
us)—Jerdan, and of course our rea- 
der’s humble servant, Oliver Yorke— 
and (spare our blushes) other wits of 
the day and boon companions of the 
night. A more joyous group the 
morning sun never rose upon, or, 
rather we should say, the afternoon 
sun never tinged with his parting 
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rays, as it was wisely considered that 
the stillness of approaching evening 
was the fittest time for preparing our 
minds for the fatigues necessarily at- 
tendant on such undertakings. 

It was not, as the Man of Feeling 
says, on’a burning day in September 
—one of the consuming visitations 
which, a short while ago, melted the 
cockneys into train oil—but on as 
warm an evening as a winter sun, 
kindly disposed, could conveniently 
give, that we and our friends con- 
gregated at the obelisk, it being de- 
termined to penetrate in the direc- 
tion of Farningham, and thence, 
skirting the banks of the Darrant, to 
Shoreham, there to cast off, if we 
may be permitted the expression, in 
pursuit of the delicious sport we had 
in view. 

The hour appointed was three ; 
but whether from the irregularity of 
watches, or the temptation of parting 
tumblers, to brace both inner and 
outward man, the party, it must be 
confessed, dropped in, in rather a 
droppy manner. 

First appeared Croly. It would 
have done your heart good to have 
but seen for a moment his portly 
gait and commanding bearing. Dig- 
nity was in his look and gesture. The 
very straps to his gaiters, in their 
ponderosity, partook of the vastness 
of the mind and man. He wore a 
green shalloon jacket, with duck 
trowsers white as driven snow, and 
wide and magnificent as the inter- 
minable gulf, yawning for the ava- 
lanche. His waistcoat was of thick 
massy bend leather. His hat was 
amorphous. In both hands he wielded 
a truncheon-looking rod, solid as the 
gnarled oak. It was what our Scotch 
neighbours call ‘‘ gurdy,” thereby 
signifying the essence of bulk and 

vastitude in the most compressed 
compass—a weaver’s beam was a 
trifle to it. We would scarce exag- 
gerate, if we compared it to the lever 
of a steam engine. His basket had 
once brought two and thirty turkeys 
from Norwich. Two folio volumes 
bound together with iron clasps, had 
been robbed of their leaves, and 
filled up with parchment divisions, 
in which nestled all sort of flies,— 
none of your midges, but those mag- 
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nificent creatures of the sun-lit 
stream, which in their blazing glory 
of green and gold, skim the water, hang 
on the breeze, and in their boldness 
and rapacity amidst the tiny race of 
frailed winged ephemera, vindicate 
their claim to the name of the victim 
of St. George’s gallantry. It was 
rumoured that in a rose-wood box, 
sluug over the shoulders, there were 
deposited half a score of stuffed 
humming birds, which, when bob- 
bing to the ripple of the stream, 
might have the aspect of some mighty 
fly, and entice from its haunts the gi- 
gantic tyrant of the pool. But we 
have doubts on the point, although 
we must admit, that we have heard, 
on very credible testimony, that a 
gentleman habited as above, was seen 
lurxing at very unseasonable hours, 
and with a most felonious expres- 
sion of countenance, in the Natural 
History department of the British 
Museum. 

Next came Mr. Thomas Moore. 
He was tightly ensconced in nan- 
keen. His pantaloons scarcely reach- 
ed the ancle, and were girced to the 
leg by three white buttons. Stockings 
of silk of the same hue, and slippers 
of pale brown thin leather. His 
waistcoat was of the Indian orange, 
and a jacket of the same colour hung 
like a French coatee over his hinder- 
lings. A newspaper hat, after the 
fashion of our London carpenters, 
rose on the top of his head ; a straw- 
coloured ribbon embraced his neck, 
and the ends curled and crisped 
through a gold ring, which he had 
borrowed from the Marquis of Lans- 
downe; a lovely taper oaten-straw- 
looking lengthy pipe was gracefully 
borne in one hand. It was like the 
spirit of a departed bulrush. His 
basket was a wafer box, painted with 
blue and yellow stripes, with large 
holes in the top that fish might 
breathe, for Mr. Moore is a humane 
man. In the waistcoat pocket lay 
perdue, in a page of his Life of Lord 
Byron, which we had cut up for the 
occasion, three midge flies, with 
fourteen cheese maggots, in case the 
denizens of the stream chose more 
substantial fare; altogether he had 
an airy dégagée mien, which won 


universal admiration, and some 
smiles. 
Then arrived Tom Manumitter. 


The affection of this young gentle- 
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man for us, language has not suffi- 
cient stores to express. We are the 
Pylades and Orestes of the modern 
times; like figs Siamesed in their 
basket of straw, we cling together, 
buried in each other’s sweets. It is 
on this account that he wears for a 
crest the strawberry and _ thistle. 
The only point on which we differ 
regards the question of West Indian 
slavery. In the innocence of his 
heart, he thinks the niggars, as Hogg 
has, it, are all starved, and every one 
of them is a Sir Isaac Newton. He 
was arrayed in a white muslin 
jacket, waistcoat, and trowsers, with 
a straw hat. He looked very like a 
slave-driver. He disdained to use a 
fishing-rod. He might be misrepre- 
sented in Parliament, as having car- 
ried with him the bloody whip, 
which had excoriated the bronze back 
of Cuffee Sam—Jam Bam—Man- 
dingo Jack—Cushee Sall, and all the 
other intelligent labourers of the oc- 
cidental islands. ‘ I shall be a 
groundling,” he said, ‘‘ and fish for 
dabs, with a hand line.” Croly 
winked to Moore, for Croly knew 
very well that dabs were a salt-water 
fish, and only were found in the 
Darrant, at the express desire of Mr. 
Baring, the proprietor of the de- 
mesnes, when he goes there himself. 

The gathering now thickened, and 
Tom Campbell presented himself to 
the ardent gaze of his friends. He 
was clad in a demure drab-coloured 
M‘Intosh patent no-water-admit 
linen suit, but his waistcoat was 
made of the remains of an old union 
jack. The pockets were comely, and 
cut after the true sportsman fashion. 
He wore a white beaver, with a 
large crape band, palisadoed with 
cigars in various degrees of con- 
sumption. ‘‘ Be armed at all points,” 
was his maxim; accordingly, while 
a very killing-looking trouting rod 
graced one hand, he held under his 
arm a long, stiff weapon for salmon 
any size, (we think a sturgeon would 
have looked very foolish at the end 
of it); and besides these, he featly 
played with a more taper article (a 
twin sister to Tom Moore’s)—‘ a 
tickler,” as the poet said, “‘ for the 
minnows,” after the fashion of the 
great geometrician, who is reported 
to have cut in the door of his par- 
lour a large hole for his cat to pass 
through, and a small aperture for the 
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kitten. Tom had slung a wine mer- 
chant’s bottle hamper over his shoul- 
der as a snug retreat for the king of 
fish, while a blackbird cage was des- 
tined to be the depository of the 
trout, and a_ strawberry basket, 
tastefully decorated with blue ribbon, 
was to have the honour of entomb- 
ing the smaller fry. His landing net 
was worthy of commendation, and 
he had fastened a fork to the end of 
his walking cane, in case, as he ex- 
plained, he had an opportunity of 
“ lestering the ruffians ;” that is, em- 
paling them on the steel. 

Our attendants consisted of Tho- 
maso Mungo, Mr. Manumitter’s free 
black, and a suitable number of white 
helots. 

But no one exceiled in outward 
man our peculiar friend Jerdan. 
Furze and bramble bushes are great 
enemies to comfort; he therefore 
drew on a pair of good doe skin sad- 
coloured breeches, with leggins of 
tough fustian. His jacket was tightly 
bound round the waist with a black 
glazed leathern belt, a willow hat sat 
jauntily cocked on one side of the 
head; a netted bag was suspended 
from the girdle, and a natty imita- 
tion Indian cane stick curiously con- 
tained his rod. In his pocket lay our 
Magazine (for he could not for love 
or money recover a number of the 
Literary,) to hold all his good things, 
either for man or fish. 

As it would not have been a gen- 
teel mode of departing from London 
to creep away on foot, Mr. Manu- 
mitter proposed that we should get 
into the first cruelty van we could 
meet; the machine would be a little 
crowded, but that was nothing; the 
horse was nota negro. We confess 
we rather hesitated at this arrange- 
ment. ‘* You may be in a worse 
place,” said Tom Campbell. ‘‘ I re- 
member when I was in the belfry at 
Hohenlinden . . . .” We all 
immediately leapt into a vehicle which 
had opportunely arrived, and away 
we drove. After all, the motion was 
not very disagreeable, and at any 
rate we Were prepared for adventure, 
and resolved to be gratified with any 
thing. Indeed it was pleasing to see 
how ever and anon the inmates 
gently drew aside the dingy green 
curtains, and giving to the world a 
momentary peep of their glowing 
countenances, again sunk back in the 
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calmness and simplicity of unosten- 
tatious joy. 

** Dis dam hot,” said Mungo, try- 
ing to rise. “ Lie down, you scoun- 
drel,”’ said Mr. Manumitter, knap- 
ping him over the head with his rod, 
“‘ what right have you to com- 
plain ?” 

*‘ Nay, blackey’s in the right,” 
interrupted Jerdan, “ it is infernally 
hot, and something else besides ; and 
although all the fish that ever clove 
the Tweed were to be the reward, I 
shall travel no farther like a potted 
char in rank grease and fetid abomi- 
nation. So here I go.” And our 
friend springing out, rushed to a 
stand, and ordered immediate deli- 
very of four score oysters, and a 
dozen of ginger beer. 

By this time we were at the out- 
lets of the town, and, as we fervently 
hoped, beyond ken of all genteel 
company; finding, therefore, that 
there was some truth in Jerdan’s 
complaint, and as our friend Camp- 
bell had begun again about the bel- 
fry, we one by one descended. 

** Sirrah,” said Mr. Manumitter, 
who happened to be last, “ Sirrah, 
Mungo, I say, pay that ruffian the 
driver.” 

**« Massa, me heb no more dan one 
tizzy,”” answered the negro. 

“Give it to him, you _ block- 
head.” 

“Him, coachee >—Massa—him no 
take tizzy, massa.” 

** Keep it then, you numskull.” 

**And so me shall, good massa. 
Stan out my way, you one leather 
brute you, Mungo free ; and see Buck- 
ra, dis what Mungo get in morning 
when Willyforce men no see ;” and he 
dexterously threw his knee into poor 
jarvey’s stomach with such force, that, 
with Mungo at our heels, we had 
disappeared, innocent of the occur- 
rence, before the coachman had re- 
covered breath. 

In about three quarters of an hour 
we gradually concentrated, and 
formed en masse. 

«* Here, Mungo, I'll thank you for 
that sixpence,” demanded Mr. Ma- 
numitter. 

«« Massa, you said... . 

“It’s not what I said, but what I 
say, sirrah. Render unto Cesar 


” 


“« Massa, the tissy my own.” 
“Own! how?” 
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“‘ Mungo got it from good young 
lady for shew him no_ web- 
footed.” 

««Oh, Mungo, that varies the case. 
That which is lawfully obtained, so 
may it be legally retained.” 

‘** Him clever as great book,” ob- 
served Mungo, carefully removing 
the subject of contest into the more 
distant pocket-—‘ Him like great book 
bound in calf.” 

The evening proved clear and se- 
rene. The sun had ridden through 
the heavens in undimmed glory ; not 
a speck had chequered the sky during 
the day. But as night approached, 
filmy streaks suddenly darted athwart 
the horizon; soon they rolled into 
masses, and presented interminable 
heaps of hills and valley; bright and 
blood red as they received the de- 
scending rays of the sun: then with 
the next wheel, black and lowering. 
We had now reached a very bleak 
portion of the road. Not a house 
was to be seen in any direction. But 
a stage-coach came rattling up. 
“‘ We had better get in here,” said 
Jerdan. We are going to have 
an evening that would revivify all 
the ducks and toads that have ex- 
pired since the creation of the world. 
Four wheels for me.”’ 

“« Oh for shame, Mr. Jerdan,”’ ex- 
claimed Tom Campbell, “‘ is this a 
way to enjoy a rural pedestrian ex- 
pedition? What, afraid of half a 
pint of water? Fie! fie! I remem- 
ber once when I was in the belfry 
at Hohenlinden . . ” Jerdan, 
and we, (that is, Oliver Yorke,) 
sprung into the coach, and the 
rest, except Mr. Manumitter, hur- 
ried on. 

** Mungo, Mungo,” he was heard 
to call, after sedulously groping into 
his pockets, which hung lanky like a 
washed glove, yet wet, ‘‘ I have most 
serious doubts in the matter of that 
sixpence. I say, Mungo.” But the 
African was no where to be found, 
and jarvey geehupping his geldings, 
was in a trice out of sight. Down 
came the rain as if the flood-gates 
of Heaven had opened, and there 
were no hinges on which to shut 
them again. Jerdan hastily endea- 
vouring to pull up the window ex- 
posed to the storm, felt his foot rest 
on something warm and soft, and 
yielding. He had once sat down on 
a haggis, and almost thought the 
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same accident had occurred again. 
** Ged,” he involuntarily muttered, 
* T hope it will not burst !” 

“* Me hope so too,” came an an- 
swer from under the straw, “‘ for me 
squeezed like poor pig when him 


tumble in sugar mill. Oh, massa, 
take away foot.” 
“Who the devil are you?” ex- 


claimed Jerdan. 

** Me? me, Mungo.” 

** And what brought you there, 
you imp of ebony?” 

“Ah, massa, keep sixpence dry. 
Him tizzy no love wet.” 

The rain continued to fall in tor- 
rents, and the skies became dark 
and pitchy. No tree, wall, or ha- 
bitation could be seen. The foot- 
path, saturated with water, yielded 
to the traveller’s sinking feet. Not- 
withstanding their utmost exertions, 
our friends scarce made any advance. 
Their clothes got black with water, 
their hair streamed down their faces, 
their hats slipped with cold and 
clammy pressure over their fore- 
heads. ‘‘ Ye Gods,” said Croly, 
“‘ can we not even command the 
luxury of a huxter’s cart?” As he 
spoke, a base vehicle, half laden with 
cheese and onions, appeared winding 
out of a cross road, and turning to- 
wards Farningham. In a momenta 
bargain was concluded, and the party 
ascended. 

By break of next day, Susan, a 
pretty, blue eyed, intelligent, prud- 
ish, tempting chambermaid, at the 
Red Lion of Farningham, awoke us 
by her screaming to her fellow ser- 
vants to come and look at a cargo of 
wild beasts, which had just arrived. 
It was the cart with our friends, who 
were certainly somewhat of the 
Sere nature description, as our friend 
Galt says, in his admirable work, 
Southennan. “ Is it alive or stuffed?” 
asked Susan, drawing Tom Moore 
from below a piece of canvass, ‘‘ Will 
it bite?” 

** God be praised, they have 
reached this safe at last,”’ exclaimed 
Jerdan, stretching out his neck out 
of the window, his head surmounted 
with a tapering red nightcap, (which 
having got entangled with the bell 
pull, every nod he gave filled the 
house with noise and confusion). 
“* Breakfast, Mrs. Landlady,” he 
shouted, ‘‘ Breakfast, I say, Mrs. 
Hiccory; and what the devil does 
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your black highness want?” added 
Jerdan, as Mungo advanced. 

‘“‘ Ah, massa,” he answered with 
a knowing look and wink, “ you 
keep my tizzy, Mungo’s massa now 
come.” 

“Why, how did you pay the 
coachman ?”” 

“Ah! me cheat him too—me 
free.” 

After the whole party had been 
turned and twisted, and twirled be- 
fore the great fire in the kitchen; 
Kitty, the laundress, with a mop, and 
Polly, the cook, with a hard-towel, 
rubbing up our friends into warmth 
and dryness, the travellers betook 
themselves to the parlour, and lost 
memory of their woes in contempla- 
tion and consumption of a magnifi- 
cent repast, rising to their devouring 
eyes, like the hecatomb of a Grecian 
hero. There was no necessity for 
entreaty or of curiously coaxing to 
venture on another slice. No need 
of instituting comparisons as to the 
respective competitory advantages of 
the different dishes. There was one 
mighty cry that ever and anon rung 
through ¢he apartment, echoed along 
the passages, and dropped in com- 
manding tones on the ear of the 
lovely maid that presided at the bar. 
The war cry, the shout, the slogan of 
the thousands, was, ‘‘ Chops, more 
chops, toast, muffins, and eggs.” 

Still it was amazing to Mrs. Hic- 
cory that her supplies should not 
have the accustomed effect of abating 
at least the clamour, and of making 
the intervals of these rapacious de- 
mands somewhat longer. She, there- 
fore, determined to watch herself the 
next export. All went well as it 
passed through the passage next to 
the buttery, but as the viands were 
moving in front of a small recess, 
there darted forth six arms, which, 
with the velocity of harpies clawed 
off the quarry, and retreated into 
utter darkness; while from above, 
stretched through between the ba- 
nisters of the old fashioned stair, a 
black talon pounced down, and 
raised aloft, like the rocs of Sindbad, 
the rich plunder of the valley. 

The culprits could not be the other 
attendants in the house, they were— 
with green and yellow faces, sipping 
hot tea with a kitchen scullion. Who 
then were the knaves? We are 
ashamed to confess that they were 
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our own abominable varlets, and the 
mighty vulture from above, our black 
friend, the free man. 

Quarrelling being useless, and be- 
sides Mrs. Hiccory being an excel- 
lent, worthy, good-natured woman, 
matters proceeded as before, except 
that the cook with a hot poker attend- 
ed as a convoying frigate, until the 
vessel passed these piratical - 
rines,—Polly making an upward flou- 
rish as she came near the balustrades. 

Every man now feeling himself 
refreshed, sprung up, aud resuming 
his weapons offensive, prepared for 
business; while this buckling and 
girding was proceeding, Tom Moore 
was observed to be earnestly gazing 
out of the window, and soon he qui- 
etly retired. 

Immediately opposite lay a small 
pond, a miry spot, which served 
the various purposes of receiving 
the refuse of the drains, drowning 
cats, swimming dogs, ducking pick- 
pockets, washing swine, and so forth. 
Having recently been flooded, the 
healthy supply of water had opened in 
the centre of the slimy moss, coating 
the top with a green mantle, one dark 
spot, one deep profound. In an in- 
stant Tom was at the edge, his tickler 
extended, and a maggot fly fluttered 
over the stink pot. It was beautiful 
to see his advancing and retiring at- 
titudes; how the fly poised in mid 
air, floated for a moment in the 
breeze, then in the most insect man- 
ner possible, hopped on the surface, 
and struggled, and writhed to escape 
its watery death. There is no living 
fly could have behaved half as well. 
Still there was no rise to raise hopes. 
The puddle remained dark, dank, and 
obstinate. At last a faint scream of 
delight escaped through the closed 
teeth of the entranced man. “ He’s 
nailed—he’s nabbed,” cried Tom 
with broken articulation, ‘“‘ Good 
Heavens! assistance! what! do I 
want a friend at a moment like this? 
Where are the landing nets? Camp- 
bell, your prong fork. Oh, Neptune, 
for thy trident! Take care,” he 
added, as his friends came tumultu- 
ously about him, ‘ for Heaven’s sake 
give me elbow room; more line— 
more line! what a blockhead I was 
not to have got Tom’s salmon rod !” 

“ Or mine,” said Croly, “ ’tis 
thicker in the gird.” 

“* Space, space,” I say, continued 
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Moore retreating from the pond, and 
slowly drawing his prey, hid however 
from sight by the matted slime. 

«« Now,” he resumed as the tenant 
of the deep, apparently quite ex- 
hausted rustled on the bank, ‘‘ Now, 
let the sun, moon, and stars go on 
rejoicing; my race is run. Gentle- 
men, an arm chair if you please, and 
a tumbler of eau sucrée. Its weight, 
my friends ; if you love me, quick, 


dispatch, let me hear the glorious 
tidings. Its measure—its feet!’ 

“ Four feet, by gole!” shouted 
Mungo. 

** Four, you black Christian? 
What! really four? Oh, I die.— 


This ecstasy is too great for mortal 
man. Hartshorn! Salts! What four? 
I die.” 

“Yes, massa, four, by gom; two 
before and two behind, ears, anda 
tail: him berry hairy, as I’m a 
sinner.” 

“* Before and behind, 
hairy! What the devil 
fool mean ?”’ 

“* Mean? Why, I axe your par- 
don,” said John, the ostler, coming 
forward, hat in hand, “‘ but that there 
is my master’s setter, blue Bess, 
which we drowned last night for the 
matter of being cantankerous mad, 
and boiting fourteen young foals, and 
other beasts, besides women and 
childer. Lord! if I am of a sure 
mind that it’s dead yet.” 

In an instant the whole party dis- 
appeared, and before we drew 
breath, had surmounted the height 
which looks down upon the lovely 
valley through which the Tarrant 
slowly, like a silver snake, undulates 

its sleepy way. 

“ Its devilish hot,” observed Tom 
Moore, wiping his forehead, “ con- 
founded sultry!” ‘* No wonder,” 
remarked Jerdan, drily, ‘‘ consider- 
ing these are the dog days. 

*‘Humph!” ejaculated Tom, and 
posted forwards. 

‘Dat dam home,” said Mungo, 
grinning with the gape of a Levia- 
than, “‘ Dat through him gizzar.” 

Nobody could have given us a 
kinder reception than we experienced 
from Mr. and Mrs. Day at Shore- 
ham. Fresh butts of ale were 
tapped; the roof of the kitchen was 
relieved of its pendulous burden of 
hams and flitches, and many a mite 
and maggot had to rue the masticat- 
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ing horror of that morning; yet who 
could resist the sweet blandishments 
of the landlady, or the frank invita- 
tion of the buxom brunette, her 
handmaid? For our ‘souls we could 
not. In atrice Croly’s face was hid 
in foam, and Jerdan was gnawing a 
pork shin-bone, of a flavour which 
would have corrupted the purity of 
Hyam Barnet himself. ‘‘ You black 
ruffian,” said Mr. Manumitter to 
Mungo, “ if you stuff your fetid 
thumb into my cheese, I shall flay 
you alive. Carry your ivory to the 
kitchen, you heathen, and don’t pre- 

tend to contaminate my presence 
with your nosegay carcass. Thefellow 
is an absolute nuisance. I have a 
great mind to have him cut up into 
gobbets, and made bait for mackerel.” 

«* Are we not men and brothers?” 
said Moore piously, but with an in- 
ward breathing, that robbed the 
words of distinct sound. 

“* Nay,” interrupted Jerdan, ‘‘ why 
indulge in such heat; if you desire 
Mungo’s absence, you have only to 
make a short inquiry after that small 
matter of coin. Ged, the hint’s taken 
already, and there snow*ball goes, 
like a seapoy discharged from the 
mouth of an eighteen pounder carron- 
ade. But I’m astonished,” continued 
our friend, wiping his lips, and fold- 
ing half a cold fowl in an old John 
Bull, and depositing it in one of his 
wallet looking pockets, “ I am 
ashamed to see you devote the glory 
of the morn to the indulgence of the 
grosser appetites, especially in these 
times of unprecedented distress and 
suffering, when the poor, even with 
the sweat of their brows, and the 
heart-wringing agonies of sleepless 
nights and overwrought days .... 
Landlady, I'll trouble you for a 
thimble full of Hollands, and let the 
claret be iced into a delicious coolness 
by the time we return. Mrs. Day, 
may I be permitted a salute? By 
Heavens, there’s that inconceivable 
varlet, Ebony, pressing his large gluey 
lips upon the cadaverous cheek of 
the scullion! But, let us to the war, 
my ancients. Here I hoist my pennon. 
But where the deuce has he of the 
Literary Union been this hour ?” 

*« Is it the gemman with the stump 
of a cigar,” asked the gamekeeper, 
who civilly was in attendance at the 
door. ‘ He axed brown Sally there 
to show him up to the high window, 
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that he might give his rod a prepara- 
tory flourish.” 

“ And, by theimmortal goddesses,” 
exclaimed Croly, “there he is, ele- 
vated like the picture of Fame with 
an overshot trumpet. Nay, may I 
perish, but his bob-fly has caught the 
petticoat of the miller’s wife !”’ 

But we must at once descend to 
the river’s side. Tom Moore led the 
way, and at regular distances the 
rest of the party took up their respec- 
tive positions. Long, ardent, and 
unsuccessful were our friend Camp- 
bell’s labours—at length“a smile of 
confiding happiness stole over his 
features. ‘‘ There’s a May fly,” he 
whispered to Croly, who had sidled 
down close to him—** Old Walton 
much commends a May fly.” 

«‘ But this is November, Master 
Campbell !”’ 

“Very true, but don’t we drink 
March beer all the year ?” 

“Good. I admit that the reason- 
ing by interrogative is just. So,” con- 
tinued Tom, “ I'll nab one of these 
yellow gentlemen, and we’ll see what 
monster of the pool will act Joseph, 
and shun temptation.” 

«« Ts it not rather of the large size?’’ 
observed Croly, lifting the fluttering 
insect from below Tom’s hat. “ I 
thought they had been more tiny and 
fragile.” 

** Substance, sir,” replied Tom, “ is 
a beauty in bait, whether worm or 
winged insect,” and, fastening the 
animal on the hook, he cast it into 
the stream. And certainly, if grace 
of gesture, variety of position, could 
have lured the denizens of the stream 
to a tasty mouthful, the river ought 
speedily to have been depopulated. 

In the midst of his labours, ano- 
ther person approached, his head was 
surmounted with a broad south coun- 
try (we mean of Scotland) bonnet— 
his jacket was of coarse home-made 
grey—his waistcoat a curiously bar- 
red fustian, and his trowsers of a 
mixed colour, which defied all disco- 
very as to tribe or genus. A handy 
rod was scientifically supported over 
the shoulder, and a basket, stained 
with the blood of the thousands it 
had received, hung to a belt tightly 
drawn round the middle. He was 
offering the miller a draught from a 
large leather bottle, having first him- 
self, to shew the contents were not 
poison, partaken largely of the crys- 
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tal fluid which lay within. ‘‘ Gude 
morning, neighbour,” said the stran- 
ger—‘ Gude morning to ye, Maister 
Campbell; wha wad hae thought of 
seeing the like of you capering on the 
banks of the Darrant, like a young 
cowt frae the braes. Hae ye killed a 
great feck of fish, sir ?”’ 

«What, eh, how!” exclaimed our 
friend, in almost speechless astonish- 
ment; ‘‘ Do my eyes reveal the truth 
—what, Hogg—the Shepherd Hogg! 
In the name of wonder, what ferly 
brought you into these parts? Why, 
Mr. Hogg—but hush—good hea- 
vens! I felt a bite.” 

“* [mak nae doubt of it,” said the 
Shepherd, ‘‘ there’s a harse fly on 
your haflets, would gar auld Lucifer 
loup.” 

“* Devil seize the horse-fly,” pet- 
tishly answered Tom, brushing away 
the saucy blood-sucker. ‘‘ It was a 
fish, sir—a fish—see how my rod 
bends to the pleasing burden.” 

«‘ Bends—bends !”’ exclaimed the 
miller, ‘‘ and no wonder, the man has 
got one of my goslings on the hook. 
That’s the way my young flock dis- 
appear, sir. I’ll trouble you for a 
crown as the penalty. By goom, I'll 
have my whole household transfixed 
before sun sets.” 

“* Aye, aye, out with your spleu- 
chan, and draw therefrom your siller 
penny,” said the Shepherd, ‘ you 
ought of a surety pay for slaughter- 
ing for bait young fry, whether fea- 
thery or scaly. But we are losing 
the height of the day, and as I am in 
my graith, so I maun tak to my day’s 
darg. See ye, Maister Campbell. 
how nature invites us to repast upon 
her loveliness. Look ye at the trees 
hinging wi’ the clustering hollan-ber- 
ry—turn yeer ee upon that country 
lad, whistling as his scythe craps the 
young rashes, and keeps time wi’ that 
sonsy hizzy rinzing her snaw white 
claithing in the bickering burn ‘that’s 
like to deave them baith. The very 
breeze comes rich wi’ the perfume of 
nature. Then hear ye the murn- 
fu’ ripple of the river at our feet-—see 
how the reeds and rispies woo, and 
strive to stay for longer converse the 
saucy stream that bubbles o’er them, 
while the birds hap frae branch to 
branch, and the honey bee, scorn- 

ing the stealthy approach of winter, 
comes booming by.” 

«* And de wasp and hornet—him 
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dam,” observed Mungo, who was 


very much a matter-of-fact man, and 
had just crushed one of these plum- 
sucking infidels, a poor starved wight, 
in the hollow of his ear. 

**« And where, in the face of hea- 
ven, have you, ye sugar-making 
monster, sprang frae ?”’ 

*« It’s a Congo nigger,” observed 
Mr. Manumitter. 

“Well, Congo,” continued the 
Shepherd, “ let’s see your tail.” 

«« Eh, massa—what, massa?’”’ 
quired Mungo. 

“1 have an authority for the ex- 
pression, Mr. Manumitter,” said the 
Shepherd, drawing himself proudly 
up— 


in- 


“ To Rokeby next he louted low, 
Then stood erect his tale to shew.” 


“To your story, man; if you had 
been plucking asindry Priam’s cur- 
tains, what would your blackberry 
face have expressed ?” 

“‘Him great man,” interrupted 
Mungo, addressing Tom; ‘ him 
berry great man—like own massa— 
me no understand one word.” 

“Then, sirrah,” observed Hogg, 
“* T shall lower myself to your level ; 
on what errand have you come thus 
breathless, thou son of ‘ Day and 
Martin?’ ” 

“Oh, Oh! me sabe—me came to 
say Massa Moor in great fear—shake 
like pickininny—him cotched a cro- 
codile—so him say—and Massa 
Yorke lap like dam.” 

“God bless my soul,” exclaimed 
Tom, who had been straining over a 
pool, formed in a recess of the bank, 
in search of a water plant. ‘“ Are 
there alligators in Kent? Good bye, 
Mr. Hogg, I have particular business 
at the Union.” 

** Nay, my good friend—but it 
would be unkind to leave Maister 
Moore—(Tammy Little, nae doubt,) 
if in real jeopardy—and if there be 
alarm, are bairn’s bogles to break up 
the day of glorious sport, which I 
can prophesy awaits us?” 

“Crocodile be berry small, any 
how,”’ remarked Mungo. “ Me only 
saw him tail—him berry like water 
rat.” : 

But whether Mungo’s suspicions 
were well founded or not, remains a 
matter of mystery, which we have 
too much delicacy to unravel. To 
this hour, our friend swears it was a 
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monster on a small scale, as it were 
a cross between a lizard and an ar- 
madillo. Its colour was brown— 
its snout was whiskered—its teeth 
slender and white, apparently very 
sharp—and its tail long and taper. 

“It must have been a rat,” ob- 
served Croly, after deep thought. 
“‘But to remove all doubt, I'll go 
and ask Phillpott.” 

But we were not the only partici- 
pators of the rich enjoyments which 
this delightful valley affords. The 
Duke, throwing aside all affairs of 
state, had been seduced by the sun- 
ny beauty of the day, to wander 
classically forth amidst the green 
fields, with Horace for his compa- 
nion. As they followed the devious 
meanderings of a foot-path, which 
led from the village church to a 
neighbouring farm, they suddenly 
came upon the river, stealing below 
the shade of a row of ancient wil- 
lows, and mournfully murmuring 
over the projecting roots, or con- 
tending with the dropping branches. 

‘‘ Horace,” said the Duke; “ by 
Ged, there’s a pool for a grayling. 
How the rogue would cleave the 
water at a cocktail.” 

* Like lightning, your Grace,” an- 
swered Horace. 

“And yet, I suspect the Watford 
coachman would be the better fly.” 

** Much the better, your Grace.” 

** But, I doubt, Horace, if there are 
any grayling there at all. All logger- 
headed chubs, I dare aver.” 

“Oh, every one a chub, your 
Grace.” 

“Yet it is a likely stream for 
larger fish.” 

*« Very likely, your Grace.” 

«‘ T have a great mind,” said the 
Duke, thoughtfully, ‘‘ to tickle some 
of the ruffians. I don’t believe I 
could do less than land some two 
dozen before going to town.” 

“* Oh, not one less, your Grace.” 

“* Yet the day is too dark.” 

“* Much too dark, your Grace.” 

“Or rather the trees throw the 
shade; for the sun is in his meridian 
glory.” 

“In the very plenitude of his 
power, your Grace.” 

** Do you think the fish will bite ?” 

Neither Horace, nor any courtier of 
common sense, liked such questions 
in the presence of the great; for a 
person cannot, intuitively, know how 
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the ‘‘ Grit mon,” as Macklin has it, 
would wish the answer. 

‘They ought to bite,” at length 
observed Horace, bowing lowly. ‘ It 
is not every day that such an honour 
awaits them.” 

“They must bite, sir. 
not Walton’s authority ?— 


Have we 


* When the wind is south 
It blows your bait into a fish mouth.’ ” 


“Very true, your Grace; they 
must and shall. Will your Grace 
permit me to screw up your rod?” 

“Let it be so,” said his Grace; 
handing to Horace a truncheon-look- 
ing staff, which teemed with the parts, 
pendicles, and pertinents (as Scotch 
deeds bear) of a lovely tapering fly- 
rod. ‘ Despatch, sir; do you not 
know how to manage the divisions ?” 

«* Not so well as Paddy Holmes 
did—ha! ha!”’ 

But observing his Grace did not 
laugh, Horace stopped suddenly, 
without adding, ‘‘ ho!’’ 

«Now, sir,’’ continued the Duke, 
taking the rod from Horace’s hand, 
and leaning over the stream, “ I shall 
dip with a grasshopper ever that 
pool, and if I don’t rouse the black 
muzzled rascal—you see him under 
that stump, don’t you?” 

“ Perfectly plainly, your Grace.” 

“Ged, then, Horace, you have as 
sharp sight as Goulburn; for deuce 
a thing I see, but a drowned kitten. 
Zounds, this bank is deucedly slip- 
pery,”’ exclaimed the Duke, as he 
with difficulty kept his footing. ‘“‘ By 
the Saint of my country,” he added, 
as, having once recovered his ba- 
lance, he went over head and ears, 
“« 1 am in again.” 

“«« Now, the Lord be praised,” eja- 
culated Twiss. 

‘What do you say, sirrah?” shout- 
ed the Duke, rising from the stream 
covered with slime, and froth, and 
weeds—‘* What have you dared to 
utter ?” 

**I meant nothing, indeed, your 
Grace,” meekly responded the Ro- 
man, deeply sighing. 

« Pshaw,” replied the Duke, “ that 
is what Peel said of your speeches. 
By the bye, can Goulburn see with 
his blind eye?” 

“« A bull—a bull—a bull !” shouted 
forth Horace. 

«« What do you mean now, you im- 
pudent and presumptuous re 
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But it was impossible to have ex- 
pected Horace to answer or explain ; 
as long before his Grace had reached 
to the end of his short interrogative, 
Horace was rushing through the 
grass, regardless of all mortal ob- 
jects, save one, of which anon. 

Tom Moore had been singularly 
successful with a palmer and dun- 
ash fly with mallard wing for a 
bob. He had caught two minnows, 
and severely injured the nether jaw 
of a gudgeon; he had also sacked a 
dead owl, two leeches, and a wound- 
ed jackdaw. Encouraged by such 
propitious doings, he changed his 
bait, and mounting a perniciously 
destructive badger hair-fly, mixed 
with the down of a sanded hog, re- 
treated from the river side; then 
taking a race, to enable him to com- 
mand impetus enough to reach the 
middle of the stream, he pitched the 
alluring morsel on the creamy crest 
of a tiny billow, created by the 
water bubbling over an Irish hay- 
maker’s hat, sunk with a stone in 
the river, to conceal some gunpow- 
der which he had furtively borrowed 
from a farmer to blow stacks up 
with in the evening. At this, and 
indeed at any time, nothing could 
have been more peaceful than Tom’s 
intentions, in regard to all mundane 
animals, saving and excepting the 
tenants of the flood—he meant no 
offence to any other of Heaven’s 
creatures—he would not have injured 
the feelings of an earth-worm, unless 
he required it for bait. 

But in this wayward world the 
best dispositions are not always suf- 
ficient to secure the fit reward for 
cultivating the kind and courteous 
inclinations of the heart. A yellow 
bull, the sultan of the opposite field, 
had recently suffered the misfortune 
of ‘being robbed of a score of lovely 
heifers, to satisfy the abominable 
gluttony of the students and benchers 
of Lincoln's-inn, One fatal morn- 
ing, while these victims of carnivor- 
ous desire were filling the air with 
the sweets of their balmy breath, 
and browsing near the gate of the 
farm-yard, a ruffian, in ankle boots, 
blue apron, torn hat, and armed with 
a bludgeon, drove them from their 
rich pasture, and hurried them to 
captivity and death; while their 
faithful mate—for once asleep on his 
post—stood with his mighty and 
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curled head, ensconced amidst the 
branches of a young ash, and cropped 
its withering leaves—ignorant of the 
ruthless and barbarous abduction. 
These are awful visitations—they fire 
the brain—over-rule reason—and 
lead to the most desperate resolves. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of 
amazement, that this venerable brute 
should have been much moved by 
seeing the alarming gathering of 
strangers in and about his domain 
—under cover of a hedge he had 
attentively regarded the hop-step-and 
jump progress of Tom Moore—con- 
templated the approach of He of 
Hohenlinden—eyed us askance — 
looked with doubt upon Mr. Manu- 
mitter—with horror on Mungo— 
with astonishment at the Shepherd 
—with suspicion at Jerdan—roared 
with wrath and fury, as Croly, with 
mighty tread, followed the bending 
of the stream—and when suddenly 
the Duke and Horace came into 
view, the infuriated animal, already 
hoarse with its efforts of expressing 
its wrath, uttered low, broken growls 
—smoke poured from its nostrils— 
its tail lashed the air—in rage, it 
knelt to the earth, as if kneading in 
the very ribs of its imagined victim, 
and furrowed the ground with its 
hoofs—then bounding along, took a 
consolatory peep that the rest of the 
herd were safe, and again came thun- 
dering down, denouncing woe and 
horror to the rash intruders. 

It was.a critical moment—unfor- 
tunately Tom Moore’s fiy had got en- 
tangled in some weeds adhering to 
an old trunk of a tree half way in the 
stream, and after every species of in- 
genuity had been in vain exerted to 
free the line, Tom boldly advanced 
into the river. The bull did not hesi- 
tate a moment, but descending the 
steep bank, pressed his brawny breast 
to the wave, and snorting with very 
wrath, crossed the stream and scram- 
bled on the opposite side. 

But do not let our readers enter- 
tain any very serious alarm for Tom; 
while the bull bounded up, he bound- 
ed off; and in the retreat exhibited 
a power of heel quite indescribable. 
His example was contagious—Tom 
Campbell, taking advantage of the 
presence of a tapering poplar, ran up 
its sides with the activity of a squir- 
rel. “Him in belfry, now,” said 
Mungo, rushi: 1g past, and seeking 
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refuge in an alder bush; while our 
particular friend, the Shepherd, seiz- 
ing a stake which lay at his feet, 
poled himself dexterously over the 
water, and halting, sat on the oppo- 
site side of the bank grinning, it must 
be confessed, at us, who, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, kept playing 
at bo-peep round the brushwood 
with the furious monster, until we 
got perched amidst the crisping 
leaves with Campbell. The brute 
now perceiving Croly, who was ab- 
sorbed in sweet and deep thought, 
bore at full speed upon him ; ; but(at j§ 
that moment catching sight of Twiss 
looking for a grasshopper, (grasshop- 
per in November!!) for the Duke) 
left the triton for the minnow, and 
furiously ran at the Roman. Can we 
be now amazed that Horace instantly 
disappeared ? 

“* Ged,” said the Duke, “ my friend 
Horace is right —it is a bull, and the 
best I ever heard. The brute roars 
lustily, and has as varment a look as 
Spanish Don might wish to see. 
How the fellow tears up the ground 
—holloa, Horace—what the deuce 
lends lightning to thy legs. Truly, 
Horace, you bring up your rear with 
a rapidity that might shame an older 
soldier.” 
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“ Charge, Taurus, charge—on, Horace, on,” 
Were the last words of Wellington, 





who, as the maddened beast came dis- 
agreeably near, coolly stepped over 
a quickset hedge, proc eeded down the 
lane to his carriage, and left Horace t 
nestled between three pea sheaves, 
where, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, he still remains. ‘There have 
been no enquiries for him from the J 
Colonial-office—and, therefore, why 
should he trouble himself by moving? 
Requiescat in pace, was the last vile 
pun made on this subject by Rogers. 
As for the rest of the party, they 
had been dispersed, as if by some 
centrifugal force. A party of gen- 
tlemen from Whitechapel, with their 
servants bearing a cold collation of 
wine, fruits, ices, curacoa, parfaite 
amour, and other delicious delicacies, 
to reward the inward man after the 
labours of the day, were routed as if 
a bombshell had exploded in their 
very centre. All fled, some taking to 
the land, some to the water—Mungo, 
more wisely, took to the wine; for 
perceiving the hamper thrown down 
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in the bearers’ trepidation, our Congo 
friend hooked towards him the grate- 
ful prize; and, regardless for once of 
his master’s entreaties to be released 
from the embraces of a blackthorn, 
which, as if in league with the brute, 
held him in frightful jeopardy, eat a 
couple of chickens, three plates of 
ham, a cold goose, a Stilton cheese, 


besides finishing two pints of pale 
sherry, before giving the least assist- 
ance to Massa Buckra. At first a 
person would have thought that 


Mungo would have felt the effects of 
his master’s just indignation ; but a 
sudden appearance of the bull’s rump 
round a coppice of young beech, 
drove all thoughts of flagellation from 
our friend's mind ; he hastened across 
the plain, while the sly Negro crept 
back into his concealment, and finish- 
ed a pigeon-pie. 

« Dem pickaninny birds berry 
good for tasty bit,” observed Mun- 
go, the brown juice and — gravy 
streaming over his lips and chin, 
*“* but make poor niggar ’nation 
dry,”—and, so saying, he discussed 
two bottles of old Bordeaux, and, 
staggering to a bye lane, vandyked 
to Farningham—having, however, 
had the precaution of depositing in 
his pockets a brace of champagne, 
twins of hock, and the best portion 
of a Westphalia, for a cold check 
next forenoon. ‘“ Him free,” he 
was heard exultingly to stutter, as he 
stumbled along, rejoicing. ‘ Ah, 
Massa Willyforce good man—him 
nebber get drunk—dat dem immoral 
and berry bad—hiccup—hup”—and 
ever and anon he carolled the sweet 
air, so great a favourite in Jamaica. 

“ Me lub da niggar boy, 
Picking out the jiggar boy 
Wid da long pin. 
But him lub da rum tuff, 
Nebber tink him hab enuff, 
Dat a big sin.” &c. 

If the audacious bull drove us off, 
the attractions of a good dinner, it 
must be confessed, drew us with a 
force far exceeding the power of gra- 
vitation, to the Red Lion. Wecame 
panting im. After having assumed 
our usual clothing, and we had con- 

gregated in the dining room, “‘ By 
Hohenlinden,” said Tom Campbell, 
“‘ T have had a narrow escape. The 
ruffian of a bull had approached so 
near me, that the breath of its nos- 
trils- blew out my segar.” 
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** Aye,” observed Mr. Manumit- 
ter, “ the fellow has very considera- 
ble speed ; if I had not cudgelled the 
brute off, some of you would have 
had a very disagreeable elevation ; 
but, with my good stick, I did so 
tickle his catastrophe—what are you 
laughing at, you cross between a 
hearse and a mourning coach ?”’ 

“« Mungo no lap,”’ answered the 
black, while his mouth was distend- 
ed from ear to ear; “ him only 
yawn.” 

« By St. Patrick,” observed 
Moore, ‘“* the animal was close 
enough on me—see how it tore up 
the seat of my breeches; but I 
turned about, and gave him sucha 
kick on the snout—what the devil 
do you grin at, you idea of crape— 
yuu essence of lamp-black—you con- 
densation of pitchy abominations ? 

“« What me lap at?’ said Mungo, 
“why, me lap at you. Dem!—me 
free. Mungo yawn when massa 
speak.” 

‘Very natural,” said Mr. Hogg. 

“ Now, for my part,’”’ added Jer- 
dan, winking knowingly to us, “ I 
pretend to no great feats, but if I 
had not, while the beast was pass- 
ing, tied a loop upon its tail, which 
caught on the gate post, you would 
ali have been in shreds.” 

“« Oh, me die—me die!” shouted 
Muago, and, rushing out, upset Mrs. 
Hickory, who was preceding all the 
domestics in the house, having in 
her hands a great tureen of hare 
soup. 

“‘The muckle deel tak the mirk 
brute,” said the Shepherd, dexterous- 
ly saving the soup at the expense of 
the bearer, ‘‘ the wark of my hands, 
and the wit of my brain, was weel 
nigh made a feast for the messin 
tykes ; they are but ignorant bodies 
in this pairt of the warld—ken na 
mair how to mak mawkin brew, 
than a highlander of kneebuckles. 
Jugged hare !—faugh—it clean turns 
my stomach. It’s like horse-flesh 
cutlets, soddened in stale yill—a per- 
version of the bonnie beasty’ $ quali- 

fications. I look on it, gentlemen, 
to be equeevalent to an ordinar mur- 
der to roast a hare; but it’s parri- 
cide, maist abominable parricide, ag- 
gravated with heresy, blasphemy, 
and aw kinds of habits and reputes 
to have the supple creature stewed. 
The sinner of a cook that invented 
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sic a diabolical contrivance, deserved 
to be hung as a weight to his ain 
jack. But wha’s to tak the chair?’ 

“The Shepherd—the Shepherd !” 
exclaimed all voices. Even Mungo 
shouted, ‘‘ Massa Hug!” 

*« Another plateful, if you please,’ 
said the party, simultaneously, after 


having each discussed the contents of 


a hollow dish, holding at least a 
quart—“‘ another platefui.” 

** T dinna wonner,” resumed the 
Shepherd, as he finished picking the 
hare’s head, “ that ye should, in 
spite of the Guards and the Tenth, 
have cum on me in a fresh demand. 
It’s maist liquorish and toothsome— 
greatly divertive to the inward man. 
And truly it is primely made.—Gen- 
tlemen, ] wush ye had seen me up to 
my middle in it.” 

The plates were instantly with- 
drawn—and even Mungo, who had 
stolen a cup full from the cook, be- 
came white with sickness. 

* And what for this new ma- 
neeuvre?” asked the Shepherd, as'soon 
as herecovered from his astonishment. 
“Is that a matter of wonnerment? 
—would ye have had me stand like 
a coof, outside the door, and work 
through the key-hole i—na, na—l 
was in the very thick of it.’ 

“* Bodily, Mr. Hogg?’ civilly asked 
Mr. Croly, half returning the plate. 
Aye, bodily,” undauntedly re- 
plied the Shepherd; and Mr. Croly 
instantaneously plucked back the 
trencher. 

** Aye, bodily. Could ye have 
skinned the brute, and gutted it, and 
chapped it, and seasoned it, ye 
idiots—that is, I beg your pardon— 
gin ye hadna been present, as heaven 
made ye? So I just gied cookie a 
kiss, and promised her a shilling.” 

** You should be just, and perform 
what you promise,” observed Mr. 
Manumitter. ‘As you come from 
a country where small coin is scarce 
—will you allow me to lend you at 
least part—here, Mungo, you logger- 
headed ninny, give this gentleman 
that sixpence.”’ 

Mungo, who had begun to recover, 
became immediately so ill, that he 
was obliged to have recourse to the 
open air. 

** So,” continued Hogg, ‘‘ I pat on 
the fire a muckle cauldron ; and in 
wi’ a wheen nievefu’s o’ saut, pepper, 
ingans weel minced, a chucky bird, 
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a slice o’ bacon, a bunch o’ sweet 
herbs ; and, when a’ had cam to a 
simmer, plump gaed four hares, quar- 
tered. Lord! what a yelling the kit- 
chen-craft set up. Mrs. Hiccory 
maist fainted.” 

«« May I perish,” observed Tom 
Moore, in an under tone, “ if I un- 
derstand a word the savage says.— 
Mr. Hogg,” he added, more loudly, 

** permit me to trouble you again.’ 

sut it is impossible to dwell on all 
that passed at this festive meeting ; 
or to detail the furious onsets upon 
the beef, the mutton, the lamb, the 
cutlets, the fowls, the geese, the fish, 
the game, the venison, the ham !— 
much more is it beyond the contents 
of half a score of our Numbers to give 
even a distant hint of the embraces 
bestowed on the claret, the burgun- 
dy, the champagne, the hock, the 
convent sherry, the madeira, the 
sauterne, the frontignac, the con- 
stantia, and the hollands! Suffice 
it to say, that, owing to the personal 
exertions of Mrs. Hiccory, Susan, 
Kitty, Sally, Polly, Betty, Jenny, 
assisted by John the ostler, his ad- 
mirable son, seven postboys, and 
the guard of a Dover coach, we were 
able to proceed ** perrependicu- 
larrelie,” (as Ireland, we think, has 
it, in his forgeries on Shakspeare,) 
as we could to our respective dormi- 
tories, and fell asleep without being 
aware that we had ever been awake. 

There is no scene more striking to 
a contemplative mind—especially of 
a moral turn—than is presented by 
a dining-room after the guests have 
retired. The quiet which reigns is 
horrid ;—the earthy silence of the 
grave is not, in idea, more appalling. 
The chairs in disorder—the fire dying 
out—the table besmeared and bespat- 
tered—the bottles empty—all the vo- 
ciferous joy departed—the roof no 
more echoing to ‘‘ Barniebougle”’— 
Tom Campbell silent, and Moore 
dumb. But we have no time for re- 
flections. 

About four hours after the party 
had retired, our friend the Shepherd 
dreamed, that, as a punishment for 
not jugging the hares, Mrs. Hiccory, 
Susan, Kitty, Sally, Pelly, Betty, and 
Jenny, had silently crept into his 
room, seized him, pinioned him, and 
poured down his throat a decoction 
of Cayenne pepper, gunpowder, alco- 
hol, and aquafortis. It was confound- 
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edly hot. If the Fire King’s fingers 
jingled like cinders on a pianoforte 
through utter dryness, that was no- 
thing to the aridity instantly created 
in our friend’s throat. It seemed as 
if the simoom of the desert had whis- 
tled for a month through his teeth. 
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His inside, even to the second sto- 
mach, crisped like a leaf in autumn ; 
while the women, in Bacchanalian 
phrenzy, danced about, holding up to 
his devouring eyes large goblets of 
the most cooling beverages, and sing- 
ing :— 


“ The cat’s kittled in Charlie's wig, 
There’s twa o’ them living, there’s four o’ them dead ; 
The tane was a son, the tither a daughter— 
But the four dreed their weird in a bucket o’ water. 


Unable to endure such an accumula- 
tion of horrors, Hogg, summoning all 
his strength, bolted up, and opened 
his eyes in a room dark as pitch, and 
he himself half strangled in the coiled 
sheets of his bed. After gasping and 
gaping for some time, he found that 
the departure of the vision had 
brought him little real comfort. His 
mouth was parched, and his very 
throat threatened to crack for want of 
moisture. He recollected where the 
toilet stood, and, leaping up, rushed 
towards the basin and ewer. Alas ! the 
vessel was empty. The base scullion 
of a chambermaid had, in the multi- 
plicity of her duties, totally forgot to 
fill the jugs with water. The Shep- 
herd, overpowered with this calamity, 
stood stock still. He groped about 
for the bell, but could find none; he 
sought the door, it was locked out- 
side—he stamped with his feet. He 
found he was on a ground-floor; he 
essayed to open the w indow—it was 
fast. He knocked on the partitions ; 

but this last hope produced only the 
horrid conviction, that he struck a 
brick anda half wall. Again he rush- 
ed to the ewer, and rubbed his frying 
tongue and chopping lips upon the 
cool glazed outside ; it only, by tan- 
talizing, rendered his torments more 
intolerable. His eyes glared—his 
head turned round—all sorts of fearful 
ideas entered his mind. He thought 
he saw the bed, and chairs, and basin- 
stand suddenly move—then shuffle 
along—then dance, and set, jig, 
reel, and waltz; while ever there 
rang in his ears, ‘‘ The cat’s kittled,” 
&c. and a chorus came like the rush- 
ing of clear waters over a pebbly 
course. Nay, he did hear some per- 
son pumping, with heart and soul, at 
the spring in the stable-yard. He 
dashed his hand through the glass, 
and shouted for a share of the envied 
draught ; but the water-bibber,—(it 


Water, water.” 


was Mungo, who also scorching un- 
der the effects of a bottle of cogniac, 
which he and Polly the cook had pur- 
loined, had staggered from the hay- 
loft, in which Mrs. Hiccory had or- 
dered the “‘ unchristian reprobate” to 
be deposited,)—alarmed at the sound, 
hastily retreated. 

The Shepherd, although remarkable 
for his resolution and fortitude under 
worldly adverses, wasaltogether una- 
ble to bear up against the torture of 
his trying situation. He-folded his 
arms, hung his head on his brawny 
breast, and, like Britannia inthesong, 
** Gave himself up to despair.” It 
is not known how long he stood in 
that position, being, as he explained, 
like a lighted flue in a bakehouse ; 
but it could not have been a mere 
moment, for the dusky shades of 
night were flitting away, and the sky 
was streaking with grey light, when 
our friend again became sensible of 
his forlorn state, ‘‘ The cat’s kittled 
in Charlie’s wig,” he mournfully re- 
peated. ‘ Alas, soon na thing living 
will kittle in mine, saving the worm 
and the maggot, and all unholy creep- 
ing things—faugh! Oh, that my 
weird were a ‘ bucket of water,’ 
how I would wallow and swattle, 
and soom in the cooling beverage ; 
ay, with my pairting breath, glut, 
glut, glut.” As he raised his head in 
the action of inhaling a mighty 
draught, his eyes rested on a press 
door, which had before escaped his 
search. It was just possible that he 
might there obtain consolation. He 
hurriedly turned the key — the 
door, as if wooing his advance, flew 
open, and the dim light streaming 
through the window, disclosed to his 
gaze a comely capacious crystal ca- 
raffe, full of clear pellucid fluid. The 
Shepherd darted forward, pounced on 
his prey with the fury with which 
a mountain eagle drives its talons 
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in a new dropped lamb, raised the 
bottle to his mouth, and inhaled a 
large, long, delicious, life-restorative 
draught. He ceased not until he 
drained the very last drop. 

** The heavens be blest,”” he mur.- 
mured. ‘ I’m sloakened at last, or 
rather I wish this pleasant vessel had 
a brither. I hae capacity for anither 
waught, and truly my mouth and 
throat are aw gazening of new. But, 
Lord, that same drink has na pre- 
cisely the gusto of true spring water. 
May be the hizzy’s let it be a hair 
owr lang keeped. And yet that 
should not have geen ita vile sweetish 
twang—ugh! ugh! It had a fush- 
ionless saftness maist unsuited to the 
occasion, and contraie to the ordinar 
nature of what's fresh trae the well. 
I houp there’s been nae mistak, as 
the Duke says. But they English 
folk hae sad and unchristian dealings 
wi’ potions, and lotions, the whilk in 
maist feck of cases wad spean a foal. 
I’ve some misdoubtings and mis- 
givings. Again, I say, what healthy 
ingredient wud gie spring water that 
sickly, sugary, heartless—ugh! ugh! 
my stamach turns in the very recol- 
lection.” 

As the Shepherd thus pondered, he 
observed a slip of paper curled up at 
some distance on the shelf. He seized 
it, and straining his eyes, and hold- 
ing it up to the growing light, he 
distinctly read, ‘‘ Pisin for rawts.” 

** Pushion for rottens !’’ exclaimed 
Hogg, his busy mind tracing the con- 
nexion between the horrid fluid and 
this appalling label. ‘‘ Pushion for 
rottens!” ‘I’m lost. Help, ho! 
Help, house! Maister Campbell— 
Maister Moore—Maister Croly. If 
ye have the bowels of compassion, 
bring help to a freend, sair distressed 
in body, in mind. Oh,” he shouted, 
** to die is bad aneuch, but to die of 
apprehension ....! I say, help, 
help!” and he threw himself with 
such force against the door, that the 
hinges gave way, and, in a trice, the 
Shepherd was groping along the pas- 
sage, and making the house ring with 
his acclamations. 

Mrs. Hiccory is too watchful a 
landlady to have slept, if even a mouse 
stirred. Our readers may therefore 
easily conceive the velocity with 
which she shot from her couch, when 
the fearful cries reached her ear. 
The servant women in the next room 
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had been roused by the same uproar, 
and all, except cookie, whose senses 
had been steeped in intense slumber, 
by the share of the cogniac which 
Mungo head allotted to her, rushed up 
stairs. At the first glimpse however 
of the Shepherd’s great uncovered 
legs, rough as the back of his own 
sheep dogs, the ladies retreated ; 
while Mrs. Hiccory, from round a 
corner, desired that if he wished any 
assistance, he would retreat to his 
own chamber, and ensconce himself 
in the bed-clothes. ‘‘ In the North,” 
remarked the worthy mistress, as the 
Shepherd obeyed the direction,“ linen 
must be uncommon dear and scarce.” 
“ Very, ma'am,” answered Kitty,‘‘the 
gentleman’s sheemeese ha’n’t alf an 
hell in ole.” 

Neither did the rest of the house 
sleep out the tremendous summons 
of our friend. Greatly relieved from 
the effects of the night’s excess, we 
“‘ each particular” man, leaped up, 
as the noise assailed our ears, and, 
confounded and confused, ignorant 
whether it was the rushing of water 
—the yells of fire—the insults of 
duns, or the conflagration of the 
barn—gathered together as we best 
could our clothes. In one quarter, 
from some of us having been paired 
into double-bedded rooms, this hurry 
of mind led to rather fantastic con- 
sequences. Moore drew on Croly’s 
breeches, which hung over his shoe 
tie, giving a very Dutchman-like 
exterior to the lower parts ; while the 
coat, as to which a like mistake oc- 
curred, trailed the ground, something 
after the fashion of a slattern fish- 
wench in Billingsgate. While Croly, 
after mighty efforts, and with some 
lacerations of the materials, pulled 
on Moore’s_ pantaloons, scarcely 
reaching the knee, and thrust his 
arms into a surtout, that stuck out 
and curved up like the tail of a newly 
nicked hackney. But we cannot stop 
to detail these minor matters. ‘‘ Mis- 
tress Hiccory, Mistress Hiccory!” the 
Shepherd was heard screaching, “‘ ye 
may venture in, with aw safety to 
your commendable (deil tak her pru- 
dery,) delicacy; ye’ll see barely the 
neb of my nose. I am sae carmuf- 
fled up in the sheeting. But, oh my 
sweet bonny lady, let nae time be 
tint. I have an awful question to 
put, and there’s life or death on the 
answer.” 
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In we rushed with the whole 
household, (cookie excepted,) headed 
by Mrs. Hiccory, and tailed by 
Mungo. ‘‘ Madam,” said the Shep- 
herd, raising himself somewhat from 
the clothes, which Jenny observing, 
she partially fastened them down 
with corking pins. ‘‘ Madam,” re- 
peated our friend, with husky and 
tremulous articulation, ‘‘ May I be 
permitted to interrogate, what were 
the contents of this bit crystal joog?”’ 
And he plucked the decanter from 
below the pillow, with a jirk that 
dislodged the pins, and enabled the 
Shepherd to sit in a manner upright. 
He fixed an anxious eye on Mrs. Hic- 
cory, stretching out his neck, and 
with brawny arm shaking the object 
of his alarm close to the landlady’s 
face. 

«* What were the contents?” eja- 
culated Mrs. Hiccory, her face be- 
coming as pale as possible, ‘‘ What 
were the contents? Lord, sir, I hope 
you have not swallowed them !” 

“I have, woman,” answered Hogg, 
summoning all his resolution. ‘I 
have, aye to the last drop.” 

‘Oh heavy hour! Oh _ heavy 
hour!” exclaimed the landlady, “ it 
Pee 

“ | knowit,” interrupted the Shep- 
herd, “‘ it held pushion for rottens.” 

*« Pisin for what, sir?” 

“For rottens—rats; do you no 
ken English?” tartly replied our 
friend. 

*«* No—no—no—sir, not at all— 
not pisin for rats.” 

“Then [’m a living man,” joy- 
ously shouted the Shepherd in the act 
of rising. 

“Its contents,” continued Mrs. 
Hiccory, “ Oh, well-a-day !—Its con- 
tents were gulard water, strong sugar 
of lead. I got it for the inflamed 
eyes of my poor tom cat.” 

“« Tm dead,”’ murmured Hogg, and 
sunk on the pillow. ‘‘ The dream was 
prophetic. ‘ The cat’s kittled,’ and 
there with gluey, greasy, gummy 
eyes, it peers at me atween the cur- 
tains. Hence, thou beldame brute, 
hence!”’ and he drove the bottle at 
the apparition, which (it was poor 
Mungo) instantly sunk. 

“* That’s one bottle more, blackie,” 
observed Tom Campbell. 

** My friends,” resumed the Shep- 
herd, after a pause, “‘ we are all life 
like, and death like. The spoiler 
comes in among us, and wi’ his ruth- 
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less scythe, craps the fairest flower. 
We have nae security but in the re- 
sponse of a good conscience. I have, 
during these short moments, been 
running over the catalogue of my of- 
fences. We are aw sinners ; but, mak- 
ing allowance for my share of utter 
unworthiness, I have, I may say, 
few crimes to answer for, of willing 
act. I have injured nae man in word 
or deed. I have lost nae friend by 
unkindness. My debts I paid when 
my pouches were fu’. My bairns 
were to me like the apple of my ee, 
and my wife like the strings of my 
heart. At Ambrose’s, nae doubt, 
there may have been mair than ne- 
cessary carousing; but what could 
stand the magic of the Professor’s 
converse. It would sook the lavrock 
frae the lift, and steal the hungry 
bairn frae its mother’s bosom. If, 
on account of those hours, I shall 
hae meted out to me a less share of 
Heaven, have I not had my portion 
of it on this side the grave? A glass 
of spring water, Mistress, I feel ex- 
hausted; but I’m saying mak nae 
mistak as to the bottle. I’m done 
for, nae doubt, but for why shave a 
clipped lamb ?” 

“Och, och!” sobbed Mungo, “ al- 
though him break nigger’s head wit 
dat dam bottle, me berry sorry, him 
peak like buckra parson.” 

** Farewell, my good friend,” 
continued the Shepherd, ‘I feel 
the pushion working in my veins; 
it is congealing the paths to my 
heart ; soon I shall be the food for 
worms; but bear ye all testimony 
that I die like a man; although 
scorched with the infernal heat of that 
sugar of lead; curse (ah, heaven for- 
give me !) all tam cats, I shall not 
tremble though the banners visual of 
death were to shroud my very head.” 

“Och, och!” again murmured 
Mungo, “‘ why him die? him berry 
grit man—him bigger dan Massa 
Camel in belfry.” 

“* So farewell!” resumed the Shep- 
herd. ‘ Farewell, Maister Croly. 
Tak a dying Christian’s advice. Gang 
nae mair to St. Bernard; try nae 
mair your fist at history—ye have 
made an unwholesome haggis of the 
doings of great George ; cleave ye tull 
the Catiline ; there ye flourish like 
the mighty oak, owr tapping all the 
trees of the forest. Maister Moore, 
yeer hand, mak ballads, sin nae more 
wi’ Lallah Rooki—chaunt the tales of 



















































your ain kintra. Maister Manumit- 
ter, your loof, let the niggers be as 
they are—poor brutes. ‘Tam Camp- 
bell—Tam, I say, give me baith your 
nieves—gird up your reins—wha 
then you are fitter for the faught— 
unfurl again the banners of your 
poesy—search our very hearts wi’ 
O’Connor’s bairn—soom down the 
‘ Iser rolling rapidly’—shinein out in 
the blaze of your glory—in ‘ the 
hurricane eclipse of the sun.’ Mair 
water, Mrs. Hiccory, and yemight just 
colour it wi’ a drap of brandy—I’m 
about rung in. But, gentlemen, gin ye 
are no owr proud to tak a lesson, turn 
your een on auld Edinbro’. There 
reigns He of the palms. I’m proud to 
be permitted to claim him as a friend. 
It has been the brightest beam in the 
sunshine of my life. There ye will 
see the deep-toned passion of the 
heart—the workings of almighty 
nature—the fervour which needs nae 
the meretricious artifices of lan- 
guage—it is inspiration !—my blood, 
even when I call to memory the 
workings of his giant-mind, runs 
riot—my brain maddens, and his en- 
thusiasm becomes my own! But 
that’s awe by—soon I’ll be a clammy 
corpse, forgetting and forgotten.” 
—(Here the ladies lifted up their 
aprons, and respectively wiped their 
eyes.) 

“ But,” continued the Shepherd, 
*‘ 1 had weel nigh been to blame, in 
no saying a word to Maister Jergun. 
Farewell, also, thou son of mirth, and 
grandson of pun! I leave to thee a 
legacy. When I am no more, if per- 
chance sorrow reaches the bosom of 
my friends when they turn their ee 
and see my place vacant, dash awa 
the tear. Solace them wi’ your wit, 
your humour; and, in the Literary, 
dinna be ower severe on their warks 
or mine, Maister Jergun—or mine. 
De mortuis, ye ken, is a Christian 
maxim.” 

“* Your works can never die,” said 
Mr. Jerdan impressively ; “‘ they are 
imperishable while memory lives.— 
Bonny Kilmeny has wreathed your 
brow with unfading laurel.” 

** Ah!” murmured the dying man, 
a smile for a moment lighting up his 
pallid countenance, “‘ ye are ower fa- 
vourable, but it’s kindly meant. And, 
Maister Oliver Yorke, I maunna flit 
awa’ and no hae a word to you. Pur- 
sue your course gladsomely. Let your 
glaive be sharp ; but haggle not when 
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ye cut. Ye area young eagle, wha 
hae impt its wings in the sun. Aff 
to your career; and may it—it must 
be glorious. And now again fareweel. 
Mrs. Hiccory, I forgie a’ mankind, 
even to your tam cat. I neednae ad- 
vise you to keep a good table jor the 
public—nane—except in the matter 
o’ the sugar o’ lead.—Och! what a 
twitch !—nanecomein here, that gangs 
awa discontented. Mungo, gie back 
Maister Manumitter his saxpence. = 
Lasses—I say, ye hizzies! as ye va- 
lue heaven’s blessings, fill the luggies 
wi’ water—yea, even to the brim. 

«« What can have detained the doc- 
tor,” said Mr. Campbell; “‘ there is 
hope while a stomach-pump can be 
got.” 

“* Stomach deevil!”” abruptly ob- 
served the dying man, raising himself 
suddenly on his elbow ; “ do ye think 
I’ll have a lang, gutty machine, like 
a new fashioned ear-trumpet, thrust 
down my craig? How ken! whare it 
last was? Na, na; it’s ower late for 
ony experiments of that kind. And 
jalouse ye, that I’ll leave as a legacy 
to my wife and bairns a mediciner’s 
bill? I kena ruffian of that tribe, 
wha ance charged me fifteen pounds 
for an ordinar hoast. Oh! I’m dying!” 
—and again the Shepherd stretched 
himself out. 

He lay still and silent—his breath- 
ing became more weak and slow— 
a husky rattling in his throat told the 
struggles cf nature against the thick 
phlegm impeding respiration. The 
world was rapidly disappearing from 
our valuable friend. 

A noise was heard in the passage— 
the sound of hasty tread— 

“‘Good Lord!” said a female,—(it 
was Polly, the cook, who had just re- 
covered from the Nantz, and finding 
no human being in the kitchen, pan- 
try, parlour, or hall, had searched 
the whole house for her comrades,)— 
** what, in heaven’s mercy, has hap- 
pened ?” 

** Berry little in mercy,” blubbered 
out Mungo. ‘‘ Him—grit Massa Hug 
—him hab die—ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

“ Die?” exclaimed the goddess of 
caloric. 

“Yes, Polly,”’ said her mistress, 
“die. A heavy calamity has reach- 
ed us. In a manner we—I have mur- 
dered this good man.” 

“ You, ma’am!—oh, Lauk, you!— 
My gemini, how that ?’ 

“Very true,” observed Sally ; “ the 
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gemman’s pysined, that’s flat. He 
drank a half gallon of gulard, which 
the potecary sent for black Tom’s 
sore eyes.” 

“It’s a lie, you jade—a berry big 
lie,” interrupted Mungo. ‘“ Nigger 
hab a good eye as ebber blinked.— 
You know dat, cookie—eh ?”’ 

«« Stand past, you brown morsel,” 
said the queen of the kitchen; ‘“‘ let 
me ear more of this there. What, py- 
sined with gulard ?” 

The company gave an affirmative 
motion of their heads. 

“And where,” said the woman, 
with increasing earnestness, ‘‘ where 
got the gentleman the drug ?”’ 

“Oh, Polly,” answered Mrs. Hic- 
cory, “ that slut Betty had forgot to 
fill the ewer, or water bottle. Mister 
Hogg awoke, burning with thirst. 
Groping about with his hand—ah, 
woeful day !—he fell on the decanter 
holding that shocking sugar of lead. 
In ignorance of the contents he drank 
them off; and, there—see—see him 
the victim !” 

«* What—what!” said the cook, 
“ did the gentleman drink out of that 
there bottle ?” 

“* Ay,” interrupted Mungo, “ out 
of dis dere hottle. Nigger know it 
berry well. Crystal dam hard; hit 
Mungo till blood come.” 

“ Heavens be praised!” piously eja- 
culated Polly. 

*‘ Dat dam cruel,” blubbered out 
Mungo. ‘‘ Me sabe—me sall gib you 
no more French ruam—good tuff—too 
good for kitchen vench, Got dam.” 

“* Ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
the woman, heedless of Mungo’s pas- 
sionate address, ‘‘ it is meet 

“‘ Ged!” said Jerdan, “ she is go- 
ing to give us another course, when 
there’s too much cold meat already.” 

** Oh fie !’’ we observed ; “‘ Jerdan, 
you are incurable.” 

“It is meet,” said Polly, “ that I 
should confess my fault. Ye see— 
hiccup—when, some nights ago, the 
two real gentlemen, who are going 
to be Parliamenters for Hythe— 
I forget their names, but they were 
pinks of genteelity—staid here, they 
forgot to finish all their cold punch. 
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The boy had gone to bed, and John, 
ostler, was driving a postshay. So 
none being up but myself—heaven 
forgive me! but I must make amends 
—lI bottled off the leavings. I had 
the day before, by accident, spilt all 
the pisin; so, unless cold punch can 
kill, that ere gentleman should be no 
more dead than I am.” 

** Cold punch!” repeated the dead 
man, leaping up, and standing straight 
on his bed. ‘ Cold punch !—Ged’s 
my life! it was cold punch. I have 
the lime flavour on my tongue; and 
weel have the callants made and mix- 
ed it. My beloved Polly, let me press 
thee to my heart, thou beauteous god- 
dess of the pots! spouse of Pan !— 
first cousin to Cobbett, sister to the 
gridiron !—Toll-de-roll! I could sing 
—I could dance !” 

“Oh, do not, do not, I beg of you,” 
interrupted Mrs. Hiccory, who is a 
great observer of proprieties; ‘‘ at 
least, Mr. Hogg, until you have made 
your toilet. Let me entreat you that 
favour.” 

But no expostulation had any 
weight with the Shepherd. The ex- 
citement occasioned by the sudden 
transition from death to life was too 
powerful to yield to even the most ap- 
proved canons of civilized society. He 


sprung on the floor ; and, like Burns’s 
carline, 


** Coost his duddies to the wark, 
And Jinkit at it in his sark.” 


Of course, the ladies fled. 

After some time, we induced our 
friend to sit down, and, by degrees, to 
dress himself. But nothing could al- 
together repress the ebullitions of fit- 
ful joy which ever and anon broke 
forth. He danced a waltz with Mun- 
go—again insisted, notwithstanding 
blackie’s right of preference, on kiss- 
ing the cook—and, suddenly breaking 
away from us, rushed to a stage- 
coach, passing the door, leaped on 
the top—and, shaking the guard by 
the hand until the poor fellow’s fin- 
gers caked together, was heard, as 
long as the coach was in sight, to 
sing, at the top of his voice :— 


“ The cat’s kittled in Charlie’s wig, 
There’s twa o’ them living, there’s four o’ them dead; 
The tane was a son, the tither a daughter— 
But the four dreed their weird in a bucket of water. 


Water, water.” 


How the rest of the party got to town, we really have not time to tell. 
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FATAL PRESENTIMENTS. 


“Tis the sunset of life teaches mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


In a recent number of Regina we 
endeavoured to amuse our readers 
with some observations on the “ Phi- 
losophy of Apparitions:” as a sequel 
to that paper, we now present them 
with some curious facts’ concerning 
the mysteries of Presentiment. 

Every thing relating to futurity 
is powerfully interesting. The so- 
lemn obscurity of the dark and mys- 
terious Future inevitably induces the 
mind to contemplate with aweful 
anxiety, that state of good or evil to 
which we all must come: and, as 
death is common to every one, so are 
its presages eagerly received, and by 
many, implicitly credited. 

In Scotland, the Bodach Glas an- 
nounces the termination of human 
life to the appalled and trembling 
persons: in Wales, the Canwyll y 
Cyrph, or Corpse Candle, indicates 
the same doom, and blanches the 
bravest brow; in Ireland the Death 
Fetch has the same ominous power ; 
while here in England, the harsh 
ticking death-watch points with 
equal certainty to the final struggle, 
and whitens the cheek of the aged 
nurse by its well known warning. 

It would be no difficult matter to 
account for the modus operandi of 
these ‘‘Fatal Presentiments.” The 
human mind is a strange machine, and 
when excited by intense anxiety, and 
wound up to the highest pitch by 
despair and fear, it is no hard matter 
to conjure up those “‘signs and to- 
kens,” which are now considered as 
sure and fatal prognostications of the 
worst of human calamities. The 
buzzing of a fly in the chamber of 
the dying, is an omen of sufficient 
magnitude to startle the strongest; 
and Hope, 


“Which draws towards itself, 
The flame with which it kindles,’’ 


is frequently put to flight by a sound 
which at any other time would not 
be noticed. But it has been conten- 
ded, and by persons - no mean un- 
derstanding, that Futal Preseniiments 
are conveyed to the os by means, 
if not supernatural, at all 
mysterious and wonderful ; 


events 
and nu- 
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merous examples, as we shall pre- 
sently see, have been adduced in 
proof of the unerring certainty of 
the warning, as well as of its myste- 
rious occurrence. Lord Rochester— 
a strange but not a despicable autho- 
rity—indulged an impression, that 
the soul, either by a natural sagacity, 
or some secret notice communicated 
to it, had a sort of divination by 


which these presages were engen- 
dered; while many of the ancient 


philosophers believed that the mind 
was endowed, to a certain extent, with 
power of prescience totally distinct 
from, and independent of that conjec- 
tural sagacity in regard to the future, 
which is derived from enlarged and 
comprehensive experience of the past. 
This was the opinion entertained by 
Cicero; and in short, it is a tenet 
which has been common to men in 
all ages; embodied in their popular 
poetry and traditions, and disputed 
only in ages of sceptical refinement: 
and if we admit that every action 
and every event occur in conformity 
to general laws; in other words, that 
there is no such thing as contingency 
either in human actions, or the course 
of events, but that each must be deter- 
mined by an adequate notice or 
cause,—there seems nothing repug- 
nant to reason, or inconsistent with 
the known operations of the mind, in 
admitting the possible existence of 
such a faculty, though, for wise pur- 
poses, its operation is confined with- 
in narrow limits, and we are kept in 
salutary ignorance of futurity. If 
there be no contingency, every thing 
is necessary, and may, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, be some- 
times, and to a certain extent, foreseen 
even by man in his present imperfect 
state. 

This is especially the case as 
regards approaching evil, while pros- 
perity, even when it comes suddenly, 
is seldom or never preceded by any 
presage of its approach. How are 
we to account for this? we may ad- 
duce two solutions of the marvel. 
First: it is no doubt, a wise provision 
to warn man of evil, as it is of more 
importance to him to receive a pre- 
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monition of approaching mischief,— 
than a coming good. Second: all 
our powers and faculties are primarily 
devoted to our preservation, and are 
most violently called into action, 
when this is endangered. Hence 
even the very instincts of our nature 
frequently impart a salutary presen- 
timent indispensable to our safety. 
It is upon this principle chiefly that 
we would account for the presenti- 
ment of evil being so much more 
prevalent than that of good, which 
requires no harbinger to prepare us 
for its approach. And for the very 
same reason, that we have sometimes 
a general and an indefinite presenti- 
ment of coming evil, which is fre- 
quently complex in its character, 
we may have a distinct presage of the 
approach of death, the most awful 
event, which we are called upon to 
meet in this present state of our 
mortal being. 

It is a well authenticated fact, that 
many men distinguished for great 
personal bravery, and the most intre- 
pid contempt of danger in its most 
appalling forms, have, on the eve of 
battle been overwhelmed with a 
fatal presentiment that they should 
not survive the combat; and that, in 
no instance, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, has this presenti- 
ment proved false. ‘The self-doomed 
victim has in every case fallen as he 
had predicted. The following exam- 
ples, for the authenticity of which 
we will vouch, are strikingly corro- 
borative of the fact in question. 

A young officer, of great promise, 
belonging to the 92nd regiment, was 
observed on the day before the battle 
of Corunna, to be particularly low 
spirited ; which was the more obser- 
vable, as he was generally gay, cheer- 
ful, and full of spirits. His brother 
officers enquired the reason—rallied 
him, as brother officers are wont to 
do—but received no answer. On 
getting an opportunity, however, of 
conversing alone with one of them, 
to whom he was much attached, as 
he was a namesake, and a fellow 
countryman—*“ M.” said he, “‘ I shall, 
to a certainty, never survive tomor- 
row. I know I shall not, and you 
will see it.” His friend tried to 
laugh him out of this notion; and 
said, it was childish, and unworthy 
of a man, who had so often and so 


heroically faced the enemy, to har- 
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bour such dismal forebodings. The 
next day after the heat of the action, 
the two young men met by accident; 
and he who the day before had de- 
rided the gloomy imagination of his 
friend, accosted him with—‘‘ What, 
M.! I thought you were to have 
been killed:—did I not say you 
should not?”—His friend replied, 
that nothing could convince him 
that he should ever see the sun of 
that day set; and, strange as it may 
seem, the words had scarcely escaped 
from his lips, when he was struck in 
the breast by a cannon shot, which 
instantly deprived him of existence. 
There are few regiments that have 
not some anecdotes of this sort to 
record. We shall mention one or two 
more, which have been communicat- 
ed to us by officers of great respecta- 
bility, as having passed under their 
own personal observation. Lieute- 
nant M‘D., of the 43d, was so strongly 
possessed with this presentiment on 
the eve of one of the battles in the 
Peninsula, that he sent for Captain 
S., of the 88th, who was a country- 
man of his, and requested him to 
take charge of several little things, 
and to transmit them safely to his 
relations, particularly to his mother. 
Captain S., in surprise, asked him 
the reason why he, who was in perfect 
health, should think of making such 
arrangements ? M‘D. replied, “ I 
know I am in perfect health; and I 
know, also, that I shall never return 
from the field to-morrow.” Knowing 
M‘D. to bea particularly brave man, 
for he had already repeatedly distin- 
guished himself, and never having 
heard him express himself in such 
terms before, Captain S. was lost in 
astonishment, and his first impres- 
sion was, that his poor friend was 
suffering from the delirium of fever. 
He, therefore, proceeded to remon- 
strate with him, and to endeavour, if 
possible, to rally him out of that de- 
sponding presentiment, which ap- 
peared to affect him so seriously. 
M‘D. heard him calmly, and, with- 
out taking any notice of what he said, 
repeated his request in so cool and 
collected a manner, as to leave no 
doubt that he was in the full and 
perfect possession of all his faculties. 
Captain S., therefore, readily pro- 
mised to comply with his wishes, 
should he himself survive ; they then 
separated, and each went to his post. 
pd2 
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On the following day, after the tu- 
mult and mélée of the battle had sub- 
sided, the British being, as usual, 
victorious, a number of the officers 
met to congratulate one another on 
their safety. When Captain S, joined 
the party, he immediately inquired 
after his friend M‘D., but none of the 
survivors had seen him, or new any 
thing of his fate. The conversation 
of the preceding day now rushed 
upon his mind, and, without saying 
a word, he instantly returned to the 
field to search for him among the 
wounded—the dead—and the dying. 
Nor did he search in vain. He found 
him, already stripped of part of his 
regimentals ; but he knew him at 
once, his head and face being un- 
harmed. Captain S. became deeply 
affected, and could not help shedding 
tears over the lifeless body of the 
brave and gallant youth, fore-doomed 
to so premature a fate. 

The same thing happened in the 
case of Serjeant Macdonald, from 
Lochabar, as brave a fellow as ever 
drew sword, or carried a halbert, and 
who had been in ten or twelve gene- 
ral engagements, in each of which he 
had distinguished himself. On one 
occasion, however, he was so over- 
whelmed with this presentiment of 
death, that, on the day of battle, 
when his regiment was ordered to 
advance, his limbs refused their of- 
fice, and his comrades had literally 
to support, and assist the man, to 
whom they had been accustomed to 
look up to as an example and model 
of a brave soldier. The battle had 
not lasted half an hour, before he 
was shot through the head. 

A private of the name of Mackay, 
a man of the most reckless and 
dare-devil character, used to be the 
delight of the bivouacs of the 43d, 
during the Peninsular war. He had 


a great deal of that coarse but 
effective wit and drollery, which 
never fail to excite laughter; he 


abounded .in anecdotes and stories, 
which he told with a remarkable de- 
gree of natveté and humour; and 
often did he beguile the watches of 
the night, as poor Alan did with 
Mungo Park, by singing the songs of 
his dear native land. The instant 
Mackay appeared, hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue were forgotten; the soldiers 
clustered round him, and seating 
themselves by the watch-fire, thought 
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only of listening to the joke, the tale, 
or the song. Even some of the offi- 
cers did not disdain to mingle in 
these parties, and to acknowledge the 
rough but powerful fascination which 
hung on the lips of this unlettered 
soldier. Nor were his humour, mirth, 
and song, confined to the march and 
the camp; in the thickest of the ene- 
my’s fire he was as merry and as 
vivacious as in the bivouac! ‘ Ne- 
ver,” said the officer, who communi- 
cated to us these particulars, “ shall 
I forget the impression made upon 
my mind by hearing Mackay’s full 
and deep-toned voice pealing forth 
* Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ 
under the destructive diagonal fire 
from the enemy’s artillery on the 
heights above the village of St. Boes. 
A soldier only knows the thrilling 
effect of such an incident at such a 
moment !” 

Yet this singular man was seized 
with one of those fatal presentiments 
of which we have been speaking.— 
On the eve of the battle of Toulouse, 
he suddenly became thoughtful and 
silent. His previous character ren- 
dered this alteration more apparent, 
and his comrades eagerly crowded 
round him to inquire the reason, be- 
ing at first inclined to jibe him with 
what they called his ‘‘ Methodist 
face ;”” but, on observing his dejected 
look, the wild and unearthly expres- 
sion of his eye, and the determined 
obstinacy with which he resisted all 
solicitations to join their party 
usual, they stared at each other with 
astonishment, and ceased to annoy 
him. 

It was his turn to go on duty to 
the outposts, and he, consequently, 
soon left them. On his way to his 
post, he met a young officer, who 
had shown him much kindness, and 
whose life he had been chiefly instru- 
mental in saving. ‘‘ Ha, Mackay!” 
said the officer, “‘ Is it you? Bless 
me, how ill you look! What’s the 

matter? Are you unwell? Stay—I 
will go to the Colonel, and request 
him to let some one else take your 
duty.” “I thank you kindly, Mr. 
M.” said Mackay, respectfully salut- 
ing the officer. ‘‘ I am not unwell, 
and had rather go myself. But I 
have a favour to ask of you. You 


have always been kind—very kind to 
me, and | am sure you will not re- 
« What is it? 


fuse it.” Speak it 
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out at once, man,” said Mr. M. “ It 
is borne in upon my mind that I shall 
fall to-morrow,” rejoined Mackay ; 
“ here are ten dollars: will you take 
charge of them, and send them to my 
mother? You know where she lives ; 
and—and—if it was not too much 
trouble, sir,” he added, his voice 
faltering, ‘‘ you might tell her, if 
you should see her, poor old woman ! 
that her son—devil as he has been— 
has never ceased, day nor night, to 
beg Heaven’s blessing on her head, 
or to blame himself with leaving her 
solitary and destitute.” 

The veteran wept like a child; and 
the young officer was scarcely less 
affected. ‘Taking the money, he broke 
away from Mackay in order to con- 
ceal his emotion; and he retired to 
his quarters, oppressed with the me- 
lancholy feelings which this strange 
scene had occasioned ; but anxious, at 
the same time, to persuade himself 
that it was a mere hallucination of 
fancy, and that the poor fellow’s 
mind was touched. On the succeed- 
ing day, however, when the remains 
of the regiment were mustered, 
Mackay was missing: but the tears 
of his surviving comrades sufficiently 
indicated the fulfilment of his presen- 
timent. He had fallen late in the 
action, beside one of the redoubts, 
pierced with more than twenty 
bullets. 

The last instance of this kind, 
which we shall mention, is one that 
will probably make a greater impres- 
sion than any of the preceding, as it 
relates to individuals of great histo- 
rical importance. Napoleon, on the 
7th of May, 1796, had surprised the 
passage of the Po at Piacenza, while 
Beaulieu was expecting him at Va- 
leggio, and General Laharpe, com- 
manding the grenadiers of the ad- 
vanced guard, fixed his head-quarters 
at Emmetri, between Fiombio and 
the Po. During the night, Liptay’s 
Austrian division arrived at Fiombio, 
which is only one league from the 
river; and having embattled the 
houses and steeples, filled them with 
troops. As the position was strong, 
and Liptay might receive reinforce- 
ments, it became of the utmost im- 
portance to dislodge him, and this, 
after an obstinate contest, was ef- 
fected. Laharpe then executed a re- 
trograde movement to cover the roads 

leading to Pavia and Lodi. In the 
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course of the night, a regiment of the 
enemy’s cavalry appeared at his out- 
posts, and created considerable alarm, 
but, after a slight resistance, retired. 
Nevertheless, Laharpe, followed by a 
picquet and several officers, went for- 
ward to reconnoitre, and particularly 
to interrogate in person the inhabit- 
ants of the farm-houses on the road. 
Unfortunately, however, he returned 
to the camp by a different route to 
that by which he had been observed 
to set out; and the troops being on 
the watch, and mistaking the recon- 
noitring party for a detachment of the 
enemy, opened a brisk fire of musk- 
etry, and Laharpe fell dead, pierced 
by ‘the bullets of his own soldiers, by 
whom he was dearly beloved. It was 
remarked that, during the action of 
Fiombio, throughout the evening pre- 
ceding his death, Laharpe seemed 
very absent and dejected; giving no 
orders—appearing, as it were, de- 
prived of his usual energies, and en- 
tirely absorbed by a fatal presenti- 
ment. Laharpe was one of the 
bravest generals in the army of Italy 
—a grenadier both in stature and 
courage ; and, although by birth a 
foreigner (a Swiss,) he had raised 
himself to the rank of a general by 
his mere talent and bravery. 

An anecdote, somewhat bearing 
upon the point, has just come into our 
recollection ; and as it is character- 
istic and striking, we offer no apology 
for its insertion. On the night before 
Massena’s attack on Lord Welling- 
ton’s position on the Sierra de Bu- 
saco, the troops, ignorant of the ene- 
my’s proximity, and fatigued with 
their day’s march, had lain down on 
the summit of the ridge to take a 
little rest; and both men and officers 
were soon fast asleep. Amongst 
them was the gallant officer who then 
commanded the Connaught Rangers. 
He had not, however, slept long, be- 
fore he started up, apparently in great 
alarm; and calling a young officer 
of the same regiment, who lay close 
by him, he said, “ D., I have just 
had a most extraordinary dream ; 
such as I had once before, the night 
before an unexpected battle. Depend 
upon it, we shall be attacked very 
soon.” The young man immediately 
went forward ; and, after looking be- 
tween him and the horizon, and lis- 
tening attentively to every sound and 
murmur wafted on the uight-breeze, 







































































he returned, and reported that all was 
still. The Colonel was satisfied, and 
they again lay down. In less than 
half an hour, however, the Colonel 
again started up, exclaiming in strong 
language, that, ere an hour elapsed, 
they should surely be attacked! On 
seeing the Colonel and his young 
friend throw aside their cloaks, and 
move off, several of the officers by 
them took the alarm. And it was 
high time; for, on examination, it 
was found that the enemy’s columns 
of attack were ascending the heights, 
with the utmost secrecy and expedi- 
tion. Some of them had then reached 
the summit, and deployed into line, 
before the British were ready to at- 
tack them. They were immediately 
charged, broken, and driven down 
the declivity with great loss. It is 
remarkable that the same gallant offi- 
cer, now a general, had a similar 
dream in Egypt, on the morning of 
the 21st of March, before the British 
position was attacked by the French, 
under cover of the darkness. The 
circumstance is certainly curious, al- 
though not exactly connected with the 
immediate subject of the present ar- 
ticle. 

The examples which we have hi- 
therto adduced, are exclusively re- 
ferable to incidents of a military cha- 
racter; but many of our readers, 
who reside in the secluded districts 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, or 
even of more civilized England, will 
find no difficulty to charge their me- 
mory with abundant proofs of the 
realization of the gloomy forebod- 
ings of these fatal presentiments ; not 
occurring amidst the careless bustle 
of a camp, or the heedless hum and 
popularity of the busy world ; but in 
the silent and. secluded glen, the 
gloomy grove, or the pine-clad 
mountain. Toa soldier on the eve 
of battle, it is possible that a sad 
foreboding for the fortune of the 
morrow may find ready access to the 
heart. The bravest man may wish 
to live, if not for himself, at least for 
his wife and little ones, his parents, 
or his kindred. And the fond re- 
membrance of these, rushing with all 
the force of separated affection into 
his bosom, may conjure up those 
feelings of despondency, which, in 
their extreme intensity, may cons ti- 
tute these fatal presentiments. But 
this cannot be said of those, who, pur- 
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suing their calm, sequestered path, on 
the wide road of human life, scarcely 
ever vary the events of their exist- 
ence, and rarely quit the secluded 
spot which gave them birth. And 
that such persons are subjected to the 
occurrence of fatal presentiments, is 
too well known to need illustration 
here. 

Supposing, then, that the occur- 
rence of fatal presentiments be firmly 
established, is it possible, consistently 
with any known principle of the hu- 
man mind, to offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this strange and mys- 
terious phenomenon? It is obvious, 
from the preceding anecdotes, that 
this “‘ fatal presentiment” cannot be 
considered as a mental hallucination, 
engendered by cowardice or fear, as, 
in all the instances adduced, the in- 
dividuals have been remarkable for 
their courage, firmness, and intrepi- 
dity. It is curious, too, that the 
most striking concomitant of this 
prophetic anticipation of death, is 
the strong and overweening convic- 
tion of its positive realization. 

It may be urged, that a person thus 
fatally possessed, may become so 
careless of existence, as, thereby, to 
insure his destruction. Be itso: but, 
we ask, what originally induces the 
presentiment? Soldiers, and par- 
ticularly veteran soldiers, familiar 
with danger and death, are not gene- 
rally liable to be troubled with hy- 
pochondriac feelings, or with phan- 
toms of visionary terror. The evils 
to which they are exposed, are phy- 
sical, not mental; their life has too 
much of stern reality in it to be em- 
bittered, or disordered by the fanciful 
phantasmagoria of the brain: food 
and rest after fatigue, and, after bat- 
tle, victory and glory, are commonly 
the prime objects with which they 
concern themselves. It is, therefore, 
highly improbable that such gloomy 
forebodings as those which we have 
narrated, should, in the first instance, 
be occasioned by any distempered af- 
fection of the mind ; and it is no less 
improbable that the constant fulfil- 
ment of the prediction should be a 
mere accidental coincidence. 

Upon what principle, then, are we 
to account for the appalling certainty 
of approaching death thus irresistibly 
** borne in”—(to use poor Mackay’s 
words) upon the mind? By what 
secret intervention is it thus, in some 
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n instances, assured of the near ap- them by nature for their preserva- 

y proach of an event, which, to the _ tion. 

‘a vast majority of men, “ clouds and Man, in general, is placed in a less 

d shadows rest upon,” till the fatal mo- enviable situation; because he has 

d ment when it is revealed? Whence, reason, instead of instinct, for his 

e too, the overwhelming conviction guide. Yet it has been believed, in all 

is with which it is accompanied? We ages, that men have been, occasion- 

B confess we cannot tell: but we be- ally, forewarned of their approaching 
lieve the fact, because the moral evi- dissolution, and that “sounds by no 

3 dence in its favour is irresistible. mortals made,” are intelligible to 

y The physiology of the mind isasub- ‘death’s prophetic ear.” This be- 

y ject, of which we must ever remain lief, probably, originated in the ob- 

io in total ignorance. Spurzheim may _ servation of facts similar to those we 

y unravel all the perplexing convolu- have been mentioning; but how, at 

‘ tions of the brain—he may discover the “sunset of life, coming events 

, new organs, new passions, and new cast their shadows before,”’ is a mys- 

t combinations ; he may, in short, ex- tery too abstruse for our mundane 

e ert all that ingenuity, for which he faculties. It is equally impossible, 

, is so renowned; but he gains nothing we suspect, even to conjecture, with 

, by the effort, but our admiration for any degree of plausibility, whether 

. his anatomical skill and dexterity. these premonitions result from any 

r The mind may have latent powers, internal consciousness, or external 

3 which can only be called into action agency ;—from some latent power of 

e by a particular combination of cir- the mind suddenly called into action, 

S cumstances ; which combination may or from the immediate influence of 

Ss be of rare occurrence, and beyond that Mighty Being, of whom it is 

* the reach of our inquiries, when it only an emanation. Be this as it 
does happen. Many of the lower may, we have adduced a sufficient 

s animals are gifted with a presenti- number of proofs to answer all the 

o ment of danger, the manner of acquir- purposes of our argument; and to 

o ing which is probably as mysterious __ set our thinking readers reflecting on 

i. as that which we are now consi- a subject of great, and most interest- 

e dering; and this seems to be given ing importance. 

r 

- GEORDIE SCOTT. 

i 

s A HAMELY PASTORAL. BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

~ - SHEPHERD lads o’ Tweed an’ Yarrow, 

ee Sair exposed to Cupid’s arrow ; 

I Lads, o’ amourous lads the wale, 

i Listen to my waefu’ tale ; 

a An’ whene’er you feel a smart 

y Raund abaut yaur quaking heart, 

7 Or a pang that gars you shiver, 

: Pant, an’ breathe as in a fever ; 

y j When a maiden’s killing blink, 

> - Tells o’ what you darena think, 


Then, O then, be ne’er forgot, 

. What befel to Geordie Scott. 

. Geordie dreaded a’ transgression, 
F Cameronian by profession ; 

. He was sober, decent, homely, 
Visage neither fair nor comely ; 
Wore a plaid o’ underlockings, 


: Corduroys an’ good gray stockings ; 
y Locks of black, an’ oily glow, 

4 Sleekit nicely down his brow, 

t Which his hand, wi’ ready will, 


Sleekit close an’ closer still. 
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Geordie Scott. 


Such our Shepherd—you can see, 

Face an’ mind, as well as me; 

For a painter sits within, 

Drawing forms wi’ little din ; 

A great master of the art, 

Near the region of the heart. 
Strange his colouring and keeping, 
Whether we’re awake or sleeping ; 
Tell him draw unto the letter, 
Geordie five feet ane an’ better ; 
Legs like pillars, stout an’ stumpy, 
Figure square an’ rather dumpy ; 
Mind, a cloudy murky din, 
Passions just like other men, 

Think o’ sic a lad o’ figure, 

In the prime o’ youthfu’ vigour, 

Frae his lonely habitation, 

Coming to a great occasion ; 

All his spirits in emotion, 

Shedding tears of deep devotion ; 

Pierced at ance through heart and marrow, 

By a twang of Cupid’s arrow.— 
Gude forgie us! can it be? 

Is this case a certainty ? 

Yes, forsooth, an’ without peaching, 

In the middle o’ the preaching ; 

With his thoughts on heaven above, 

Geordie’s spirit bowed to love ; 

Thrilling, killing, sweet he felt it, 

A’ the saul within him meltit ; 

Shepherds, sure you’ll wail the lot 

O’ the simple Geordie Soott. 

Ah! but had you seen the creature ! 
What a form an’ what a feature! 
Eye so heavenly, pure an’ chaste, 
Grass-green veil down to her waist. 
All her robes of snowy hue, 
Ribbons of cerulean blue ; 

Shetland bonnet, hose, and shoon, 
Brooch o’ goud like half a moon; 

Frill 0’ seemly Paisley lace, 
Numbering fifty points like v’s ; 

With birks an’ bowers an’ lily flowers, 
A wily sketch of youth’s amours. 

And then ilk playfu’ breeze that pass’d her, 
Showed her brow of alabaster ; 
Handsome foot and taper limb, 
Rounded form so sweetly slim; 
Neck, the ivory polished new, 

Lips, the cherry wet wi’ dew ; 
Face in holy calmness steeping, 
Sweetness in her bosom sleeping ; 
Stare or wonder man could not, 
At the fate o’ Geordie Scott. 

O, that love! it costs us dearly! 
Acts sae quietly an’ queerly ! 

What is’t like? what can it be? 
’Tis like sugar put in tea. 

Life is bread, grown rather stalish, 
Love’s the kitchen gars it relish ; 
That’s what love is like, | wis— 
This precisely what it is. 
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Geordie Scott. 


A’ the holy service through, 

Geordie felt he wistna how ; 

Ilka thing was dearer, sweeter, 

Saums in prose an’ saums in metre. 

Preachings, prayings, doings, jarrings, 

Even the terrible debarrings, 

Had a zest, a sterling merit, 

Never felt by Geordie’s spirit. 

Love, soft, sweet, an’ precious love, 

Foretaste gave of bliss above ; 

O, that love! how sair it snools ane! 

Fashes, fuddles, fikes, an’ fools ane! 
Geordie’s wits were sairly stoundit, 

Oft he glower’d like ane dumfoundit ; 

Neighbour shepherds fand him lying, 

Sometimes laughing, sometimes crying ; 

Every night he lo’ed her better, 

Prayed an hour that he might get her ; 

Then with blessings breathed her name, 

** Dearest, sweetest Annie Graeme! 

“‘ Oh! what pity sic a bonny ane, 

«* Shoudna be a Cameronian ; 

«« But, ere long, if she is not, 

“* Blame the wit o’ Geordie Scott.” 
Geordie could nae langer thole, 

For his heart burnt like a coal ; 

Off he set to desperate game, 

Copper nose an’ cheek o’ flame ; 

Lip half curled, beard new shaven, 

Hair as sleek as glossy raven ; 

Tongue that ne’er could sentence gather, 

Save a word about the weather ; 

Think o’ sic a lad o’ frame, 

Courting bonny Annie Graeme. 


GEORDIE, 


Annie, I’ve a word to say, 

Come an’ hear it if you may, 
Just a wee bit ower the green, 
Out o’ sight o’ human een ; 
There I’1l tell you, lassie dear, 
What, I hope, you’ll like to hear. 


ANNIE. 


May be sae, but I ken weel, 

What it is ye wad reveal ; 

Some love message frae the nailer, 
Or a joke frae Tam the tailor ; 
Honest blackfoot, be content, 

To take back this message sent. 


GEORDIE. 
Annie! 
ANNIE. 
What? 
GEORDIE. 


I scarce dare tell ! 
Annie—guess the truth yoursel’. 


ANNIE. 


No, I canna !—yes, I can! 
It is your master—that’s the man ! 


















































Geordie Scott. 


GEORDIE. 


Annie, that wad be ill-seeming, 
Gi’en to drink, an’ gi’en to women! 
Dancing on hell’s very brim, 

Sure, ye wadna think o’ him? 


ANNIE. 


True; he’s young, an’ blithe, an’ frisky, 
Gi’en to fun, an’ gi’en to whisky ; 
These, to lasses, are exciting, 

Just the things our hearts delight in! 


GEORDIE. 


Fie for shame! had ye been saying, 
Reading, singing saums, an’ praying, 
Were your pleasure, I could then 
Tell what ye wad like to ken. 


ANNIE. 


Dear lad, what need ye make sic wark, 
He kiss’d me ae night i’ the dark ; 

An’ whisper’d i’ my lug fu’ clearly, 

“‘ Annie! faith, I loe you dearly !” 
Then, what for need ye stand sae prim, 
I ken the message comes frae him. 
Poor lad! for a’ his buts and bens, 

I like him better than he kens! 


GEORDIE. 
Oh, sin’ sirs! life had a beginning ! 


There’s naught but sinning! sinning! sinning! 


An’ ae wee step aside, we ken, 

May often lead to nine or ten! 

Ah, bonny lass! ye’re little trowing, 

What may lurk aneath sic wooing ! 

When the beauties o’ the kintry, 

Aince begin to mell wi’ gentry, 

Ony ane may guess wi’ me, 

What the hopefu’ end will be ! 

But, bonny Annie, wad ye win 

The gates o’ Paradise within, 

Wi’ farmers dinna moop an’ mell, 

But take a lad that’s like yoursel ; 

I ken o’ ane wha wad expressly 

Always love ye, an’ caress ye ; 

Pray. wi’ you baith morn an’ even, 

Point the path that leads to heaven ; 

Looking for a brighter morrow, 

Sharing a’ your joy an’ sorrow. 

If sic joe your fancy strike, 

You may get him when you like. 
ANNIE. 

I like religion—think it charmin’, 

At a kirk or mountain sermon, 

Folks look sae braw wi’ decent air, 

I like it better than a fair; 

But e’en an’ morn to whine an’ pule, 

It turns to be a saut o’ drule; 

Therefore, the neist time that ye see him, 

Tell the lad I winna hae him. 
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Geordie Scott. 


GEORDIE. 


Annie, he can make you lady 
Of a press an’ good grey plaidy ; 
A cow, a stirk, a pot, a ladle, 
A good brown yaud an’ a side-saddle ; 
Sixty ewes o’ rare creation, 
An’ a toop wad mense a nation ; 
Twa good limbs as stout as steel, 
An’ a heart that likes ye weel. 
Annie—I dare hardly tell, 
But the lad is just mysel’! 
ANNIE. 

What, you —he, he !—now, I’ll be sworn, 
I never heard sin’ I was born, 
Sic royal fun !—I’ll gar it spread 
Through links o’ Yarrow an’ o’ Tweed ; 
An’ to the poet straight I’ll send it, 
Though ’tis sae rare he canna mend it ; 
But into ranting rhymes he’Il string it, 
And make * sang, that I may sing it. 
Are ye no s«ying this in daffing ? 
For if ye’re no, I’ll dee wi’ laughing ! 
He, he !—to think o’ sic a dumpy, 
A moorland Cameronian stumpy, 
To come in sad an’ serious frame, 
To ask the hand o’ Annie Graeme. 
It is enough to turn love’s passion, 
An’ sweet, sweet wooing, out o’ fashion. 

Gae hame an’ kep your kibbit ewes, 
An’ tell your mammy a’ the news, 
How ye came on at courting Annie, 
A quean right wicked an’ uncanny ; 
Wha disna value at a bodle, 
A Cameronian’s corby noddle ; 
An’ gar her feel that haggies pate, 
For the grand bump o’ self-conceit. 
He, he !—your wooing’s gone to pot, 
Farewell, an’ thank ye, Geordie Scott! 


Geordie’s sunk look grew something prouder, 
He flung his plaid out ower his shouder, 
An’ stumpit off he wistna whither, 
Ower the Morton hills o’ heather, 
At the ways o’ woman fretting, 
Sometimes praying, sometimes greeting ; 
Wailing his unhappy lot, 
Wae’s my heart for Geordie Scott. 
It fell out ’gainst a’ misgivings, 
Geordie’s mair than any living’s, 
That bonny Anne, the country’s pride, 
Came hame his master’s winsome bride ; 
An’ lives a lady weel directit, 
Weel beloved an’ weel respectit ; 
But Geordie, to this hour o’ grace, 
Darena look her in the face ; 
But hings his head and stumples by, 
An’ turns his murky face awry. 
O shepherds, let us wail the lot, 
O’ the hapless Geordie Scott ! 
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THE ONLY DAUGHTER. 


A SCOTTISH TALE. 


* Fantastic passions! maddening brawl! 
And shame and terror over all! 
Deeds to be hid, which were not hid, 
Which, all confused, I could not know 
Whether I suffered or I did. 
For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe ; 
My own, or others, still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame.”—CoLERIDGE. 


c. 


Tue cottage of Andrew Dawson was 
one of the prettiest among the many 
pretty little dwellings on the pic- 
turesque banks of the Tyne. Would 
I could describe it as it first struck 
my fancy, on a sunny summer morn- 
ing, when I first rambled amid these 
scenes, in the days of the years of 
old. Itstood almost in the centre 
of a large park or pasture ground, 
surrounded on three sides by the 
bending river, whose banks were 
fringed with a row of thriving wil- 
low trees. Over the front of the 
dwelling eglantine and honeysuckle 
were festooned, and with the luxuri- 
ance of years had come to spread 
themselves almost over the grey roof 
itself, half overshadowing every win- 
dow. Behind, a large jargonelle tree 
was plaited to the walls, below 
which lay a range of bee-hives, 
whose busy murmurers revelled amid 
a profusion of flowers, with which 
the tidy little garden was bordered, 
At the extremity of the enclosure 
ran the mill-dam. The mill itself, 
of which three generations of An- 
drew Dawsons had been the succes- 
sive tenants, stood a little farther 
eastward, over the top of which, on 
the opposite higher banks of the ri- 
ver, might be seen, amid the rich 
green old elms, the ivied towers of 
the kirk, in which they had from 
youth to age joined the assembly of 
the people in the praise of their 
Maker, and at whose feet they had 
in turn lain down in faith to sleep 
the sleep of death. 

The miller and his wife were now 
somewhat advanced into the vale of 
years; but though industrious from 
habit and a sense of duty, the exer- 
tions of youth had received an ade- 
quate recompence in the comforts 
which these enabled them now to en- 
joy. Around their home and within 


it were abundant indications of rural 
plenty ; and, in the possession of an 
only child, they found an outlet for 
those feelings, with which nature sur- 
rounds the heart of a parent. 

And well was Jessy Dawson wor- 
thy the affections, which she repaid 
threefold in filial duties, and with 
an earnestness, an alacrity, and de- 
votion which seemed to render their 
exercise a matter of pleasure. In 
person she was rather above the mid- 
dle stature, with fine hazel eyes and 
auburn hair; and though educated 
to even more than the usual degree 
of persons in her sphere of life, she 
retained an innocence and simplicity 
of nature about her, which marked 
her at once as possessing a superior 
mind, and rendered her the pride 
and delight of her friends. She had 
that light-heartedness, which clothes 
the countenance in the radiance of 
perpetual smiles, as if all the thoughts 
within were pure and happy, and 
though care seemed never to have 
thrown its darkening shadow over 
her, it might be read in her features, 
that hers was a bosom quick in its 
sensibilities, and as ready to sympa- 
thize with the mourner, as to join 
chorus with mirth and laughter. 
The cheerfulness of her natural dis- 
position seemed contagious, and com- 
municated itself to all that approach- 
ed her, and by assiduously endea- 
vouring by all innocent means to 
please every one, she became, almost 
in contradiction to the proverb, a 
universal favourite. 

Blessed with such a child, who 
was as light to their old eyes, the 
aged couple lived a life of content- 
ment and happiness. They had no 
aim, no wish in this world, but to 
see their daughter happy; nor she, 
save in making them so. 
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Jessy had now reached her nine- 
teenth year, and the zenith of her 
feminine beauty. The management 
of the family concerns had been for 
a year or two gradually resigned in- 
to her hands, and was now almost 
wholly so; nor did she belie the ex- 
pectations of her friends in her fore- 
sight, prudence, and discretion. 

Such worth and beauty were not 
destined to pass unobserved, and she 
lacked not for admirers in abundance. 
The favoured one, however, was a 
young man, who acted as clerk at a 
neighbouring bleachfield, and who 
had been long assiduous in his atten- 
tions in seeing her home from church. 
He was an Englishman, of the name 
of Dennison, and carried with him 
all the attractions, that a handsome 
person and insinuating manners could 
bestow. Acquaintanceship gradually 
repened into feelings of a warmer 
nature—little presents were ex- 
changed between them—and by de- 
grees almost imperceptible, a few 
words of gallantry were introduced 
into the conversation of the wooer. 
Nor were such altogether unpleasing 
to the ear of our heroine; for, be it 
confessed, that, :lmost unconsciously 
to herself, the seeds of a latent affec- 
tion for him were fostering in her 
bosom. 

Once a week she went to the 
neighbouring market-town; and, as 
good fortune would have it, she al- 
most invariably met Mr. Dennison 
on the road. It seemed pure acci- 
dent, and it never struck her that 
though for years she had pursued 
the same practice, she had never 
happened to meet with him until 
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lately! The day and the hour of her 
setting out now became to be looked 
forward to and counted on, with 
something of the feeling of an era, 
and she took a pride and a care in 
decorating her person, beyond her 
wont. Perhaps of this she was 
scarcely herself aware; nor were 
her innocent endeavours ineffectuai. 
Kind looks and kinder words passed 
between them; of Platonic love they 
wot not; and their intimacy soon 
ripened into strong and overweening 
affection. From indifferent subjects, 
their conversation soon concentrated 
its power on topics congenial to their 
mutual feelings; and left behind 
more trembling hopes and fears, and 
misgivings of the spirit, that indicate 
the formation, and the presence of 
genuine love. 

Never were soothing words or 
flattering appeals lost on the ear of 
beauty, and young Dennison shewed 
himself not incapable of such in- 
gratiation. As he walked by her, he 
would, with a sigh, deplore their 
approach to the field at the foot of 
which they were to part, and indi- 
cate by broken allusions, how happy 
he could be in some home, however 
humble, with one like her. He told 
her the history of his earlier years— 
of his boyish exploits—of his youth- 
ful frolics—of his school-day friend- 
ships—and whatever he imagined 
could the more engage her to him. 
Thus by reposing confidence in her, 
and making her the repository of 
bosom-feelings, he won not only her 
confidence in return, but her un- 
measured, unrestrained, although un- 
confessed love. 


III. 


One clouded 


tumnal evening, 


but luxurious au- 
when the insects 


were humming over the channel of 


the Tyne, the trouts leaping from its 
dark slumbrous mirror, and the birds 
singing unseen amid the deep woods, 
Dennison stretched along the grass at 
the foot of a willow tree, awaited the 
return of Jessy from the town on her 
homeward way. 

As she approached, he started up, 
and running towards her, said in a 
manner in which anxiety seemed 
mingled with passion, as he seized her 
hand within bothof his, “Come away, 


come away, my love ; I thought I was 
never to see you again; and yet as I 
measure my happiness by yours, it 
were as well that I had missed you, 
as I have but sorry tidings to com- 
municate. I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter from Yorkshire which 
calls me home, and about an hour 
ago I have resigned my present situa- 
tion. My place is, I believe, already 
filled up, and by the end of the week 
I bid adieu to these scenes, I fear for 
ever!” 

As he said this he looked her in 
the face, and observed her face not 
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only to lose the blush which their 
meeting had occasioned, but to wane 
to the most ashy paleness. He took 
no notice, however, of this not un- 
welcome token, but continued. 

“Well, well, Jessy, away I must go; 
there is no help for it; out of sight, 
you know, out of mind ; and a month 
hence you will have no remembrance 
of him who has left his heart with 
you, and can never hope to meet with 
another Jessy Dawson on earth. And 
you will get other sweethearts, Jessy, 
plenty of them, but none, who will 
ever love you so faithfully as I do. 
Yes, yes, they may wait for you as I 
have done on yon bank by the water 
side ; and perhaps } you may tell them, 
that another in bye-past days has 
looked for you from that spot at 
evening to see you home, and to pour 
out his overflowing heart before you: 
but that he went away, and you never 
heard more of him. The newest 
love is aye the sweetest, the past is 
over and gone !” 

The poor girl was overcome by the 
abruptness of this declaration, and in 
the warmth of her feelings she laid 
aside all disguise. ‘ Oh, say not 
that!” returned Jessy, with some 
animation, ‘‘ for perhaps you are 
judging more harshly than you should 
do. Changeable some women may 
be—and are; but all are not alike, 
and better than that may be expected 
from some among us. See that the 
fault may not be laid with more pro- 
priety at your door than at ours.” 

*“* So you doubt my constancy, 
Jessy, do you ?” 

“I do not altogether say that. - 
ye see the swallow’s nest yonder 
the corner of our window? Sas a 
number of summers—ever since I was 
a little girl, that same bird has bigged 
in that spot, and reared its young 
ones ; and though forced, by the cold 
of winter, to leave us, it aye returned 
with the glinting of spring, after its 
far journeying through the air, though 
many a grander and more glittering 
bield it passed by on its way; and 
all, perhaps, because we saved it from 
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being molested long ago. Travellers 
are like the swallows that flee away, 
but whether in absence they remem- 
ber their friends, is a matter of doubt. 
You know, Charles, that they are 
said to have sweethearts in every 
town; and, likely, leave a breaking 
heart in each; so be not so bold in 
preaching up constancy.” 

‘No, Jessy,” he said, giving her 
hand an affectionate squeeze, “‘ | may 
have had likings before; but I never 
was in love until now. ’Tis true— 
’tis true, as yonder sun is now set- 
ting: do not take your hand from 
me. I might have said as much be- 
fore; but I did not dream of being 
hurried away from you at this rate.” 

“You are jesting now—you are 
jesting now,” said Jessy, affecting a 
smile, which betrayed both pleasure 
and pain; then, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, she added, ‘‘ but I am 
a giddy girl, to be lingering here ; 
and, at all events, I am determined 
never to desert my father and mo- 
ther. No, no! I cannot think of 
leaving them in their old days. But 
what am I speaking about? I would 
not leave them for the whole world. 
But what is that you have brought 
me ?—a gold locket, I declare!” 

“Take it, Jessy, as a keepsake 
from me, and wear it in your bosom. 
When you look at it, may you call 
to mind him who is far away.” 

“Well, I will keep it for your 
sake,” said the artless maiden ; *‘ but 
see we are almost upon the house, and 
what will my father think if he see 
us thus wandering together. See, 
yonder he is himself, standing beside 
the door—what can I say to him?’ 

** Say nothing to him, for he can- 
not know me at this distance; and, 
since we must part, good night; but 
as you have a particle of regard for 
me, meet me here tomorrow evening 
Do be sure and come, now, as it is 
the last time I may see you, and it 
would be a heartbreak to me to leave 
this without bidding you farewell.” 
So saying, he shook her hurriedly by 
the hand, and departed. 


IV. 


Jessy hastened forward to the cot- 
tage, by the side of which her father 
was rooting up some weeds irom the 
flower bed; and, as she approached 
him, he stopped for a moment from 
his occupation, and said, “Jessy, 


my dear, who was that who parted 
from you alittle ago, I scarcely think 
1 know the lad?” 

“Oh, I dare say not, father,” an- 
swered Jessy, untying her bonnet 
with some degree of embarrassment, 
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and colouring slightly. ‘“ He is a 
clerk at the bleachfield, and I would 
like that you knew him too ; but it is 
not now worth while making his ac- 
quaintance, for he leaves this, and 
goes back to England in a day or 
two.” 

In spite of herself she could scarce- 
ly articulate the latter part of the 
sentence, into which a mournful half- 
querulous tone was involuntarily 
thrown. 

“« Jessy,”’ said the reverend old 
man, as he rested on his hoe, “ how 
came you to be acquainted with him? 
Beware of strangers. It is hard to 
judge ill of any body, because we do 
not know them; but it is much bet- 
ter to trust them we have tried 1. wf 

«Are ye there, my bairn?” said 
her mother, as she showed herself at 
the threshold, ‘‘ come away in, you 
will be wearied. Your father is not 
thinking that you must be both tired 
and hungry. Come away in, my 
dear.” 

So saying, Mrs. Dawson turned 
round, and stepped in; while Jessy, 
casting a hurried look to the path on 
which Dennison was disappearing, 
heaved a sigh, and followed her. 

When Jessy lay down that even- 
ing, her mind was in a state of per- 
turbation ; the serenity of those who 
lie down without care to sleep—the 
sleep of the innocent—had fled, and 
she felt like a person who has just 
left the flowery paths of childhood 
to wander amid the thorny brakes of 
the great world. Gloomy and de- 
sponding thoughts—the fears and 
doubts of separation—the conscious- 
ness of blame, in not revealing her 
secret to her kind parents—and the 
consciousness of her standing on a 
brink, from which she might plunge 
either into happiness or misery, 
weighed on her spirits, and she count- 
ed the lagging hours, as they passed 
silently forward from midnight toward 
morning. She was up, however, 
early as usual, and busied about her 
household tasks, although that cheer- 
ful song was mute to which the 
caged linnet sang responsively. 

The day was a long and a tedious 
one, but at length it passed over, 
and the hour of her parting assigna- 

tion -with one, already too dear to 
her, approached. The sun was pour- 
ing his crimson glory from the west 
over the tops of the forest trees, and 
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obliquely staining in mellow hues 
the walls of the apartment in which 
she was arraying her beautiful form 
for this meeting with her lover; and 
as she gazed in the mirror, she seem- 
ed for the first time conscious of her 
own witchery. More time was lost 
at her toilet, than was at all usual 
with one so artless and simple, and 
often she did only to undo, for her 
thoughts were flurried, and her heart 
beat quick, but pardonably enough 
she thought within herself,—this is 
perhaps the last time we may ever 
meet together. Oh, I would like that 
it should appear to him that Charles 
Dennison is about to Jeave one, nei- 
ther in make nor mind unworthy of 
his regard. Her bosom was the seat 
of a thousand contending feelings : 
she was glad, tumultuously rejoiced 
at the near prospect of meeting the 
man she loved: afflicted that this 
meeting was a parting, perhaps a 
last one. She considered that she 
was totally unexperienced in the 
ways of the world, that she was still 
but a girl in her nineteenth year ; 
yet she felt what a month had brought 
forth, what eras may occur within 
the lapse of a few weeks ; that, as it 
were but yesterday, she was a happy, 

careless, childish creature, and now 
the pledged wife of one, who was 
almost a stranger. She was fearful 
at the lengths things had already 
come with one, of whom she knew 
almost nothing, save his affection for 
her; and who, for aught that she 
could say to the contrary, might have 
been a cause of sorrow and reproach 
to his relatives. Her parents knew 
nothing of the matter; their advice 
she had not asked ; their feelings she 
had overlooked ; their confidence she 
had despised ; and as she poignantly 
and sorrowfully pondered on these 
things, a warm, silent, reproachful 
tear gushed over her cheek, but “‘ she 
wiped it soon.” Her young, buoyant, 
unsuspicious heart overcame all scru- 
ples, and hushed, if it did not ex- 
tinguish all fears, as in the beauty of 
her youth and innocence, she stepped 
from the cottage door into the glow- 

ing lustre of the evening. 

The aspect of nature was almost 
unearthly beautiful : birds were sing- 
ing amid the bushes, as she passed 
along in that luxurious state of sus- 
pense which only lovers know, when 
joy seems too ardent and bright to be 
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lasting, and life—the very feeling of 
existence—is a species of enchant- 
ment. She looked around with eyes 
which were not her own; and, as 
the sun darted up his farewell beams 
through the dark, massy, and pic- 
turesque clouds, they brightened up 
into domes, palaces, and pillars, of 
fairy illumination. At her feet the 
cows lay basking in ease and enjoy- 
ment, ruminating their food amid the 
fresh green grass. The wild flowers 
glowed with hues beyond their wont, 
and almost seemed not only endowed 
with aconsciousness of their existence, 
but of their beauty. The winds were 
asleep ; yet, out of very dalliance, the 
leaves twinkled, and showed their 
white linings on the tall, bending 
willows. The golden grain stood in 
ripeness over fields, which it seemed 


V. 


Thus strayed on the artless and 
innocent Jessy Dawson, in a per- 
plexity of enjoyment, a tumultuous 
crowding of luxurious and romantic 
thoughts ; nor was she recalled to 
herself till, at the appointed haw- 
thorn-tree, she perceived her lover 
awaiting her arrival. 

They had selected a little-frequent- 
ed path, that none might intrude on 
the privacy of their feelings. She 
linked her arm in his. The sun was 
just darting his farewell rays over 
the western hills, whose declivities 
rapidly became purplish and hazy. 
They wandered on in happiness, as if 
all the wants and wishes of life were 
satisfied. One after another the songs 
of the small birds ceased, leaving the 
silent air to the twitter of the swal- 
low. The hedge-rows on each side 
breathed forth their perfume of wild 
rose bushes ; and, as the lovers saun- 
tered along, earth seemed as if created 
but for their enjoyment alone. On- 
wards and onwards they loitered, un- 
conscious of the shades which were 
deepening around, and of the distance 
which was lengthening between them 
and home. Her gentle weight hung 
upon his arm, and she felt herself 
more than happy. She feared it 
might be for the last time—for the 
extremities of human enjoyment and 
suffering often fearfully conjoin—and 
her will warred with her duty when 
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to encumber with its luxuriance ; and, 
far off, the green receding hills show- 
ed their woods and cottage windows 
sparkling in the casual flood of mel- 
low sunlight. In the distance was 
heard the monotonous but not un- 
pleasant murmur of the village, “a 
low, continuous sound”—the lively, 
distant dog-bark, and the lowing of 
remote oxen. Life seemed to assume 
a new aspect before her, and her feel- 
ings were different from the feelings 
of other days. She looked at heaven, 
she looked at earth—all was repos- 
ing, and bright, and beautiful; then 
she glanced, half unconsciously, down 
on her own person, and, while her 
heart fluttered within her, she felt 
happy—happier than words could ex- 
press. 


she thought of turning back. “ It 
shall not happen again,” she thought 
to herself; “ life is not so full of 
sweets, as that we should spurn them 
aside when they come in our way ; 
and I should like that the remem- 
brance of this evening should be a 
long theme for meditation to each, 
when we are far separated from each 
other—may be, by lands and seas.” 
But at length the deadening twilight 
called her from the delicious reverie ; 
and drawing her arm from within 
his, she pointed to the gathering stars, 
and said, ‘‘ What a foolish girl am I, 
to be wandering here, and the night 
coming down upon us!” 

The lovers stood for a few mo- 
ments in silence gazing on each other ; 
then, seizing hold of her hand pas- 
sionately, Dennison said, ‘‘ And, since 
we part so soon, do you grudge me 
an hour of your company? Ah! Jes- 
sy, Jessy, you are cruel, cruel ; but let 
this plead for me ;’”’ and drawing her 
graceful form within his arms,. he 
imparted a burning kiss upon her 
lips. 

Then came pouting and soothing ; 
the gentle rebuke, and the gentler ex- 
cuse; until at length the remedy was 
worse than the ail. Her youth, her 
passion, her unsuspecting innocence, 
were but precarious safeguards 
but I have not heart to proceed. 
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Alas! how dreary is the plunge 
from light to darkness !—When Jes- 
sy Dawson left the cottage of her pa- 
rents, she felt herself in her sinless 
innocence—a being almost removed, 
by happy thoughts and feelings, by 
the passion of pure love, and by the 
romance of hope, beyond the wither- 
ing sway of time, and the perishable 
elements of mortality. What was she 
now? To what had a moment of 
heedlessness and unguarded thought 
reduced her? She feared to think— 
she hated herself—she hated the 
world—she execrated the hour of her 
birth!—Suddenly had her sky been 
overcast, and a storm of horror, which 
was destined to overwhelm her, was 
blackening and brooding there. All 
unforgiving she knew was the world ; 
and, ‘‘ Oh!” thought she to herself, 
“if heaven be as unforgiving as 
earth !” 

She sate down upon a large stone 
by the gate of a wheat field ; it was 
wet with the vesper dews, and lay 
beneath a dark, umbrageous chesnut 
tree. The sun was gone—the stars 
were met in the sky—the night-wind 
was abroad, stirring the branches 
above her with a hollow and com- 
plaining sound. The Tyne, dark and 
unillumined, murmured sullenly over 
its channel. Here and there, on the 
plain, she saw the sparkling of the 
cottage windows, and felt that no 


VI. 
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home could evermore be a happy one 


for her. How was she to return to 
hers? The pride of her heart was 
bowed to the dust; her “ self-re- 
spect, grafted on innocent thoughts,” 
was lost. She was as a tree scathed 
by lightning—a flower, over which 
the poison-snake has crawled. And 
her parents—her heart, as if it would 
burst, swelled into her throat—her 
doating and unconscious parents !— 
her dear father, and her dear, dear 
mother! what were to become of 
them? How had she repaid their la- 
bours of affection—how were all their 
instructions forgotten—their advices 
trampled on in derision—their im- 
plored blessings set aside as “‘ trifles 
nothing worth.” The finger of scof- 
fing was to be pointed at their home 
—infamy coupled with their names— 
wretchedness brought on their grey 
hairs! <A cold sweat came over her ; 
and, as she trembled, a sense of suf- 
focation caused her to unloose the 
strings of her bonnet, that she might 
breathe more freely. Then she arose, 
in her despair, hurriedly from the 
stone, and, hastening wildly onwards, 
kept speaking aloud to herself in the 
tumult and bitterness of her heart— 
“‘T am miserable!” she cried; “ I 
am undone for ever! Oh, that my 
parents could forget they ever had a 
daughter—that the earth would gape, 
and swallow me for ever !” 


VIL. 


Weeks passed on, and the hopes 
and heart of Jessy Dawson were 
shaded in sunless gloom. A visible 
change was perceptible in her mien 
and countenance. The light, buoy- 
ant thoughtlessness of youth seem- 
ed suddenly to have evaporated, and 
over her hung that dull, settled pen- 
siveness, which had changed a Hebe 
into an Urania—yet diminishing not 
a line of that beauty, which seemed 
even now more bewitching in its quiet 
pensiveness, She pursued her usual 
tasks; and if the same alacrity was 
not shewn, there was even more than 
her usual carefulness in her opera- 
tions. Always attentive and obedient 
to her parents to whom she was at- 
tached with all the devotedness of an 
only child, she now became more soli- 
citous than ever to please them—more 
anxious than ever not to offend. She 
VOL. III, NO, XIII. 





hung about her mother in her house- 
hold tasks, as if she felt delighted to 
share the presence of one on whom 
her thoughts could rely in the confi- 
dence of affection—although bitterly 
conscious of having abused that affec- 
tion, and of having withheld that con- 
fidence concerning her actions, which 
she deserved. Her heart was humbled 
alike by sorrow and sin; yet the 
hope that truth was not to be utterly 
despaired of in man sustained her 
from altogether sinking, and, at times, 
she almost believed, that vows sacred- 
ly pledged, and fervently iterated, 
were enough, and more than enough, 
to secure a heart wholly by the feel- 
ings, not alone of generosity, but of 
humanity, honour, and justice. 

At length a letter came. It had 
been agreed on between them that 
she should be addressed under a ficti- 
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tious name, to prevent her letters 
finding their way to her father’s 
house, and thus laying open a corres- 
pondence and connexion which, with 
the fear ever attendant on error and 
its consequences, she was in perpe- 
tual dread of being prematurely dis- 
covered. After many a repeated call 
at the post-office, at length she found 
a packet—and it was a drop of honey 
in her cup of gall. 

The restoration to cheerfulness was, 
however, only partial and very tran- 
sient. Like a lily that has been trod- 
den on, in its bloom and beauty, by 
the careless foot of the passenger, 
withering silently away, so was she 
still a picture of loveliness ; but the 
glow of health was gone, and lan- 
guor, paleness, and decay, betokened 
a damming up of the vital spirits. 

Old Andrew and his wife observ- 
ed—how could they otherwise ?— 
the change on one in whom centred 
their tenderest hopes and fears. For 
the playful girl, who was the life of 
their household, they now saw one 
whose silent thoughts seemed only 
to hold communion with sorrow— 
whose pensiveness was unsuited to 
her years and temperament, and 
whose natural cheerfulness had been 
eclipsed by some sudden cloud of 
melancholy, which, however unset- 
tled for a moment by the light of pa- 
rental love, or by painful internal ef- 
forts, came down again in darkness 
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over her spirit, brooding like an evil 
genius. She still, however, conti- 
nued her customary occupations ; but 
she avoided observation, kept within 
doors, or, when obliged to go out, 
chose the least frequented paths, and 
shrank from the approach of her 
acquaintances ; loving rather to be 
alone, and courting that solitude 
where she could indulge in the me- 
lancholy of her feelings, and where, 
as there was no eye to intrude on 
her dejection, there should be no 
tongue to question its cause. 

Yet hope is the predominant pas- 
sion in the heart of man, however 
fear may distract, or misery oppress 
it; and sometimes would she wipe 
away her tears, arguing with herself 
that she had no reason to doubt the 
fidelity of one who had given every 
possible pledge of affection, and whose 
latest protestations were full of seem- 
ingly sincere warmth. But the aw- 
ful monitor within was not to be so 
silenced: it spoke of broken com- 
mandments, and shame, and disho- 
nour; so again she would sink into 
dejection, and tears flowed down her 
pale cheeks, while tumultuous grief 
agitated her bosom. For long and 
dismal hours would these paroxysms 
of misery last ; and, when the bitter 
struggle subsided, her mind slowly 
buoyed itself up, as she would dream 
of her lover’s return, and anticipated 
the forgiveness of the world. 


VIII. 


Andrew Dawson and his wife were 
presbyterians, educated in the strict- 
ness of their sect; religious people, 


who, according to the definition of 


Wordsworth, “ give God and man 
their dues,” live in integrity and 
peace, and account dishonour worse 
than death, itself. They knew not 
of the dark cloud which brooded over 
them: yet the only chance of saving 
them from the unforeseen, undreamt 
of calamity, was the return of Jessy’s 
lover. Alas! it was written in the 
book of predestination that that lover 
Was never to return. 

Four months had elapsed, and no 
second letter had arrived. At length 
one came concerning, but not from, 
him—it was from his wife! The 
villain was the husband of another 
woman, whom he had deserted, and 
the letter of Jessy had fallen into 





her hands. Dennison himself had 
absconded, and, it was supposed, had 
passed over to America. 

To describe the agony of poor 
Jessy’s mind when this miserable 
intelligence reached her, is beyond the 
power of words. It was night fall- 
ing over nature for ever; a sudden 
extinguishment of all her hopes; in 
a word, utter despair. She lay down 
in a raving fever, and, in the midst 
of her delirium, she often called on 
her lover by name, implored him to 
return to her, and, in broken excla- 
mations, summoned death to snatch 
her away from infamy and ruin. Her 
parents were horror struck; for it 
was but too evident that her ail was 
of the heart, that some awful doom 
had been overhanging her, and that 
the gradual decay of their lovely and 
beloved child owed its origin to some 
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silent and secret sorrow, in which it 
was too much to be feared, that guilt 
was not unmingled. 

Religion was the anchor of the old 
man’s soul, and the bible the source, 
whence he sought for comfort in this 
the day of his bitter and overwhelm- 
ing calamity. Yet often would he 
lay down the sacred volume, and 
rising, stand with his bald reverend 
head at the side of that bed, on 
which lay blasting and withering the 
only green leaf of his wintry hopes. 
Her mind seemed quite alienated, 
and she would keep muttering dark 
and incoherent sentences. ‘‘ Come 
to me, come to me!” she would ex- 
claim, stretching forth her arms, 
“why will you desert me thus? 
leave me thus to die in misery? You 
should not do it; you will not do it; 
you cannot do it. No—no—I know 
you love me. You swore to me that 


you loved me; that you would marry , 


me! Oh, Charles, you are pale, pale 
as wax, and who is that, who is sit- 
ting beside you? I thought you 
loved me alone, and yet you look up 
in her face, as if your heart were 


hers. There is blood on your right 
hand; let me wash it off. I will 
wash it away with my tears. Take 


care, take care of that great black 
horse, for he will run over you: and 
come away below yon tree, and let 
us sit down. Lean your head on my 
bosom : will you then run away and 
leave me? I will follow you, but I 
cannot, cannot run, from weakness. 
1 am worn and weary, and my head 
aches. There is a noise in my ears, 
like the rising sea. Hark! how it is 
roaring, roaring like a great storm. 
Leave me not, oh, for the sake of 
heaven leave me not, for the great 
waves compass me about, and I must 
perish inthe waters! In the waters 
—no—no—not in the waters, but 
among the tongues of curling flame. 
I know not where to fly; I cannot 
go home. I am ashamed to go 
home. I cover my face with my 
hands, but the whole world sees me. 
Look at Ellen Hume! She knew 
you were my sweetheart, and now 
she asks me whither you have gone, 
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and she is laughing at me. My heart 
is breaking, for I knew that all would 
forsake me, except my father and 
mother ; all but they, and they can- 
not look to me for weeping. Tell 
Johnny Selkirk, the grave-digger, 
to make a house for me and him, that 
my burial must take place to-mor- 
row. I will creep into the dark 
hole, and die there !” 

Thus would she utter wild, dark, 
and unintelligible things, through 
which a line, associating them with 
her own circumstances could be but 
faintly traced, and these paroxysms 
generally ended in violent sobbing, 
and other indicatious of extreme 
grief. Towards the evening of the 
second day, she fell into a deep sleep 
of exhaustion, and her wretched pa- 
rents, on whom a sense of her mise- 
rable situation had more than ob- 
scurely glimpsed, tended her bed- 
side, silently gazing on her slumber, 
with words that may not be uttered. 
Heavy must have been the dispensa- 
tion, even had she died in her in- 
nocence; but the afflicting wound 
would have been soothed by the com- 
miseration of all, who had enjoyed 
the means of appreciating the loss 
of her, who was its cause. The kind 
tones of friendship would have stilled 
the outbreakings of woe; and tears, 
shed for her sake by many, who 
loved her as a sister or a child, would 
have fallen like balm on the hearts of 
the bereaved; but thus to have 
fallen, to have sinned, and yet to be 
alive! to have forgotten the com- 
mandments of her bible ; to have 
yielded to the call of the tempter ; to 
be an object for the finger of mock- 
ery: an evil thing, pitied by the 
good, despised by the envious, and 
shunned by all—was more than they 
could bear—than could be borne; 
and as the poor mother leant her 
downcast head on her arm, she wiped 
ever and anon an involuntary tear 
from her eyes. The light of her age 
was darkened; she looked back to 
years of peace, pleasure, and sun- 
shine, forward to “‘ anight that knew 
no morrow !” 


IX. 


The sun had set—the evening star 
peeped out like the eye of an angel 
from the south, while the full round 
bursting fiom a girdle of 


moon, 


clouds, sailed majestically into the 
ocean of sky, as Andrew Dawson 
opened his garden wicket, and paced 
slowly, with his hands behind his 
E2 
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back, along the pathway in silent 
agony of spirit. How forcibly the 
serene quiet of evening, contrasted 
with the tumult of his thoughts. 
All was still around—the soft-mur- 
mur of the leaves seemed the echo of 
repose ;—the green forest slept in the 
flooding moonshine, and the remote 
blue-tinted hills seemed slumbering 
in the tranquillity of nature. He 
strayed on and on, wrapped in medi- 
tation. The shadows of the trees 
lay dark and motionless on the 
ground; the water sang a low, faint, 
gentle tune, and the holy quietude 
of the scene fell like oil on the trou- 
bled sea, calming the tempest of 
his spirit, and subduing its tu- 
mults into peace. Over him hung 
boughs, which he had himself train- 
ed; beneath his feet were shrubs and 
flowers, which she, the cause of this 
dark family calamity, loved once to 
rear. Household thoughts, and old 
remembrances, a stirring throng, 
were uppermost in his mind; the 
love of a parent triumphed over every 
weaker feeling, and when he reached 
the hawthorn hedge at the foot of the 
walk, he knelt down, and poured 
out the tide of his hopes, fears, and 
wishes before his Creator. 

“‘ Oh God!”’ thus prayed the old 
man, ‘‘ do thou sustain our hearts 
under this heavy dispensation of thy 
Providence; crush every rebellious 
thought, which is but too apt to 
arise in.our sinful bosoms, and re- 
sign us to whatever is thy holy will. 
From the hour of our birth hast thou 
sustained us—all the days of our life 
hast thou preserved us! Shall we 
receive good at thy hand, oh Lord! 
and shall we not receive evil? for- 
give our impious rebellion at thy de- 
crees. Teach us to bear, and to suf- 
fer, knowing that thou afflictest not 
willingly, and that thou chastenest us 
only that we may be healed. Yet 
let not the thunder-bolt of thy righ- 
teous anger bury us under its ruins. 
How long wilt thou spare us amid 
our sins? How long wilt thou spare 
us, oh Lord, that we may turn unto 
thee, and be saved? We enter into 
the dark cloud of the pavilion of sin, 
and trust in our foolishness that thou 
seest not our secret thoughts—but 
darkness is like noontide to thee, and 
the prayer of him who prayeth in si- 
lence and in secret, ascendeth as sure- 
ly to thine ear, as that of him who 
lifteth up his voice at the corner of 
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the streets. Have mercy, gracious 
Father, on my poor child, a miser- 
able sinner! purify her soul with the 
fires of repentance, and drop down 
the consoling dews of thy promises 
on her burning heart. As to him 
who betrayed her steps from the 
paths of innocence, we pray, oh 
Lord, as thy disciples are command- 
ed to pray, forgive him, as he is for- 
given by us—may he see the dark- 
ness of his way!—and, at death, re- 
ceive his spirit into thy rest. Liv- 
ing or dying, in joy or sorrow, may 
we put our trust in thee; and, cling- 
ing to the anchor of Faith, may nei- 
ther the allurements nor the frowns 
of the world be able to shake the firm 
purpose of our souls! Teach us re- 
signation, teach us humility, sanc- 
tify our sorrows to our immortal 
weal, and do unto us what seemeth 
thee good, oh Lord, our strength and 
our Redeemer.” 

The night passed over, and on the 
morrow Jessy awoke as from a long 
perplexed dream; she called on her 
mother, who rejoicing in heart to be- 
hold her daughter restored to sound- 
ness of mind, sate down by her bed- 
side, and bedewed her hand with tears. 

It was only in her delirium that 
poor Jessy had indicated her fall, 
and her mother preferred remaining 
silent on the subject, to risking a 
relapse, which a disclosure, even 
though attended with forgiveness and 
consolation, might have hazarded. 
By care and attention, and the gent- 
lest nursing, the forlorn creature be- 
came in a few days so far recovered 
as to be able to leave her bed; but 
how altered from what a few months 
before had seen her! Her cheek was 
roseless and emaciated; her eyes 
sunk and hollow; her whole phy- 
siognomy indeed indicated mental 
suffering, exhibiting that relaxation of 
feature, which grief uniformly occa- 
sions, and which, while it deprives the 
countenance of its natural expression, 
imparts to it a heavy uniformity of 
outline. But at times this left her 
for a still more formidable change— 
a vacancy of look betokening the 
occasional triumph of despair. Often 
when endeavouring to employ herself 
in little domestic concerns, she would 
pause, from forgetfulness of what she 
had been doing ; at other times she 
would mutter aloud to herself uncon- 
sciously ; while in her calmer and 
more collected moods, she was fre- 
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quently observed in tears. The sight 
of a stranger was agony to her, and 
from known faces she stole away, to 
avoid recognizance ; so for hours and 
hours she would sit by herself alone, 
and for hours and hours she would 
wander about in the garden, often 
forgetting to return to the hearth, 
till long after the sun had gone down, 
and the evening dews lay heavy on 
the wildflowers. 

This went on for some time, till 
one night, having remained out, even 
later than usual, her father went out 
into the garden to look for her, but 
no Jessy was there. In about an 
hour after, however, she returned, 
and when asked where she had been, 
only answered that she had been 
taking a long, long walk. She sate 
down by the table as usual, but her 
mother several times caught her, with 
her eyes fixed stedfastly on her 
countenance, with a gaze as it were 
of penetrating affection, until she 
could sustain it silently no longer, 
and she said—‘‘ Jessy, my dear, is 
there any thing you wish to say to 
me?” 

The poor girl gave her head a 
shake, and said, “‘ no—nothing.” 

In a little time she rose, and step- 
ping into her own apartment, took 
out her scissors, and cut off from her 
bonnet the ribbons—the ribbons she 
had received from her false lover, and 
huddling them together, thrust them 
into her bosom. As she slipped to 
the threshold, she folded her hands 
together, and gazing towards her 
parents, implored a silent blessing on 
their heads—then rushed out into 
the darkness. 

In a short time she was missed— 
and, with a heart that boded the 
worst, her father set out in search of 
her. An awful night had that 
turned! The winds swept through 
the moonless sky, and tossed to and 
fro the arms of the strong trees, as 
if they were green withies; till all 
the forests round were roaring like 
a mighty ocean, in tempest and tur- 
moil. Dark volumes of cloud rolled 
over the sky; and the rains fell, as 
if again to drown the world. The 
old man rushed through the heart of 
the storm ; and, in the intervals of the 
blast, his voice might be heard, call- 
ing aloud for his child. The light- 


nings flashed—the thunders rattled— 
the rains poured—and the winds 
blew. 


Despair came over his heart. 
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A dim presentiment that all was over, 
seized upon him with the force of 
conviction; and, as he uttered— 
*‘Oh Lord, receive her spirit!” he 
felt aware that the soul was parted 
from the body, and had returned to 
Him who gave it. 

When he returned to his own door, 
he found his wife standing in the 
threshold; and, seizing her convul- 
sively by the hand, he said, in a voice 
broken by agitation—‘‘ Helen, we 
are childless—we have no daughter 
—we have no Jessy now !—we are 
left alone in our old days.” 

When the storm had somewhat 
abated, all the neighbours were out 
on the search, but it was a fruitless 
one. About a mile from the cottage 
of Andrew Dawson there is a pond 
overhung with trees in the centre of 
a large park. From the thickness of 
the undergrove, no part of the sur- 
face of the water is visible, until 
within the circle of beeches. Here 
was her body found floating. Inone 
pocket were some wet papers, which, 
when unfolded, were found to be two 
letters she had received from her 
seducer, together with the psalm- 
book she used to carry to church. 
A bunch of blue ribbons crumpled 
together, were found adhering in 
wetness to her cold marble bosom. 

The old man never held up his 
head more ; the iron had entered in- 
to his soul. The consolations of 
friendship were lavishly poured upon 
him, for he was loved and respected 
by all; but his heart was gone; and 
though he attempted to go about his 
customary occupations, the blight of 
decay fell over him as rapidly as over 
the leaf of November. A smiling 
spring and a sunny summer crawled 
alike joylessly over him. The beauty 
of the blue heaven was lost to his 
eye; the singing of the birds brought 
no pleasure to his ear. The present 
was a blank; his thoughts dwelt amid 
the past; and when autumn em- 
browned the landscape—when the 
days crept in—and the leaves fell— 
and the harvest riches, carried into 
the granary of the farmer, left the 
fields bare and sterile—he took to the 
bed from which he never more arose. 

The stone in the churchyard, at 
the foot of which the whole family 
are buried, tells that, in less than a 
month, the beloved partner of his 
joys, his labours, and his despair, 
followed him to the same grave! 
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SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF BUNYAN.* 


Tuts is another of the excellent works, 
of which, in our anxiety to make a 
clear stage, we have deferred a re- 
gular critique. It, however, has not 
passed without notice and welcome 
from us already. Indeed, we are in- 
expressibly glad that the life of a 
man of genius like John Bunyan, is 
at last, once and for ever, rescued 
from the taint of sectarian or fanati- 
cal authorship. It would be well if 
the lives of other writers of deserved 
popularity, who have treated the 
high and solemn themes of religion, 
could be similarly rewritten in a cri- 
tical and philosophical spirit. The 
present could scarcely have fallen into 
better hands than Mr. Southey’s, 
whose finely moralized mind, ele- 
vated with the purest religious sen- 
timents, is exactly fitted for such a 
subject and for such a man. 

“‘ John Bunyan,” says Mr. Southey, 


“has faithfully recorded his own 
spiritual history.” But it is not only 
in the “ Confessions,” which, like 
Rousseau, he has left behind him, of 
his personal experience, that we find 
this history ; it is also given, though 
in a generalized form, in his great 
work, the Pilgrim’s Progress itself. 
That work, like every work of real 
genius, was produced by the growth 
of his own mind—the fruit of a living 
vine, even his own spirit; not a piece 
of work constructed by a man of ta- 
lent for a temporary purpose—to gain 
fame, or to make money. His brain 
was pregnant with this Minerva: he 
felt it struggling towards its birth, 
and yielded to its importunity. His 
heart was inditing a good matter, 
hence his pen was that of a ready 
writer. His own account of the 
composition of this work is curious. 


“When at the first I took my pen in hand, 
Thus for to write, I did not understand 
That I at all should make a little book 
In such a mode: Nay I had undertook 
To make another; which when almost done, 
Before I was aware, I this begun. 


And thus it was: 


I, writing of the way 


And race of saints in this our gospel day, 

Fell suddenly into an allegory 

About their journey and the way to glory, 

In more than twenty things, which I set down: 
This done, I twenty more had in my crown ; 
And they began again to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 
Nay then, thought I, if that you breed so fast, 
(ll put you by yourselves, lest you at last 
Should prove ad infinitum, and eat out 

The book that I already am about.” 


The whole history of Bunyan’s 
life was but a process in order to the 
elaboration of this beautiful work of 
genius. Destitute of the ordinary 
means of education, Providence sup- 
plied a meihod of its own, in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
for the cultivation and expansion of 
his vigorous intellect. 

Bunyan’s “ Confessions,” to which 
we have alluded, are entitled “‘ Grace 
abounding to the Chief of Sinners.” 
Of this work Mr. Southey has made 
much and proper use in his life. It 
is characterised by those qualities 


* The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life 


Ulustrated with engravings. 


John Murray. 


which usually attend similar prodac- 
tions. Rousseau, in his Confessions, 
has charged himself with faults which 
another would have passed over, and 
exaggerated their enormity in a way 
which another would not have ven- 
tured. Even the virtuous Franklin 
has made an exposé of some particu- 
lars, which his biographer would cer- 
tainly have omitted; and Lord By- 
ron, in his Memoirs, is understood to 
have said that he had included some 
matters, of which none could pos- 
sibly have any conception: he had 
not spared himself. In most of these 
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instances vanity—vanity has been the 
motive-spring for such conduct. An 
excess of candour and honesty has 
been aimed at. A consciousness 
has been felt that men looked with 
suspicion upon a man’s account of 
himself; and, in order to preclude the 
opinion that too favourable a repre- 
sentation has been made of the auto- 
biographist’s own character, certain 
peculiarities, which it is believed the 
world will readily forgive, are over- 
charged. No such trick, however, 
is attributable to Bunyan. His ac- 
knowledgments are made in the spi- 
rit of truth—they are stamped with 
the impression of sincerity. The in- 
terests were too concerning, the feel- 
ings which he expressed too deep 
and solemn, for the display of such 
weakness. His weakness was of an- 
other sort. Theirs was but an ex- 
crescence—an affectation. Not so 
his; strange to say, in this very 
weakness of his lay his strength. 
What it was, and how the paradox 
is reconcileable, we will endeavour to 
illustrate. 

The prime characteristic of Bun- 
yan’s mind was energy. From the 
manner in which he accuses himself 
as the chief of sinners, readers in 
general conceive we know not what 
horrid ideas of Bunyan’s depravity. 

“ The wickedness of the tinker,’ says 
Mr. Southey, “ has been greatly over- 
charged; and it is taking the language of 
self-accusation too literally to pronounce of 
John Bunyan that he was at any time de- 
praved. The worst of what he was in his 
worst days is to be expressed in a single 
word, for which we have no synonyme, the 
full meaning of which no circumlocution 
can convey, and which, though it may 
hardly be deemed presentable in serious 
composition, I shall use, as Bunyan himself 
(no mealy-mouthed writer) would have 
used it, had it, in his days, borne the same 
acceptation in which it is now universally 
understood—in that word, then, he had 
been a blackguard.” 


In another place Bunyan’s amiable 
biographer defends him from any 
worse vice than that of swearing : 


“ He was no drunkard, for if he had 
been he would loudly have proclaimed it. 
And, on another point, we have his solemn 
declaration, in one of the most characteris- 
tic passages in his whole works, where he 
replies to those who slandered him as 
leading a licextious life with women. ‘ I 
call on those,’ he says, ‘ when they have 
used to the utmost of their endeavours, and 
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made the fullest inquiry that they can, to 
prove against me truly, that there is any 
woman in heaven, or earth, or hell, that can 
say I have at any time, in any place, by 
day or night, so much as attempted to be 
naught with them. And speak I thus to 
beg mine enemies into a good esteem of 
me? No, not I; I will in this beg belief 
of no man. Believe, or disbelieve me in 
this, ’tis all a case to me. My foes have 
missed their mark in this their shooting at 
me. Iamnot the man. I wish that they 
themselves be guiltless. If all the fornica- 
tors and adulterers in England were hang- 
ed up by the neck till they be dead, John 
Bunyan, the object of their envy, would be 
still alive and well. I know not whether 
there be such a thing as a woman breath- 
ing under the copes of heaven, but by their 
apparel, their children, or by common 
fame, except my wife.’ And, ‘ for a wind- 
up in this matter,’ calling again not only 
upon mea but angels to prove him guilty 
if he be, and upon God for a record upon 
his soul that in these things he was inno- 
cent, he says, ‘ not that I have been thus 
kept because of any goodness in me more 
than any other, but God has been merciful 
to me, and has kept me.’ ” 


Such, then, is the extent of Bun- 
yan’s offences; and the judicious 
reader, we are sure, will readily con- 
cur in his biographer’s position, that 
“* the self-accusations of such a man 
are to be received with some distrust, 
not of his sincerity, but of his sober 
judgment.” But it would seem, that 
in the peculiar sin of which he was 
guilty—and in which whosoever of- 
fends, the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless—Bunyan was remarkably 
outrageous. This was owing to the 
strength of Bunyan’s genius. It was 
in this species of blackguardism that 
his characteristic energy first mani- 
fested itself. One curious circum- 
stance is related by himself of his ex- 
travagant profanity. 

It happened that as he stood at a 
neighbour’s shop-window, “ cursing, 
and swearing, and playing the mad- 
man,” after his wonted manner, the 
woman of the house heard him, and 
though she was, he says, a very loose 
and ungodly wretch, she told him, that 
he made her tremble to hear him; 
*‘ that he was the ungodliest fellow 
for swearing that ever she heard in 
all her life ; and that, by thus doing, 
he was able to spoil all the youth in 
the whole town if they came but in 
his company.” This vice, however, 
led to his conversion ; and in this the 
strength of his will—(all genius con- 
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sists in the energy of the will)—was 
shewn as much as it had been before 
in his depravity. 

“ The reproof came with more effect 
than if it had come from a better person. 
It silenced him, and put him to secret 
shame, and that, too, as he thought, ‘ be- 
fore the God of Heaven ;’ wherefore, he 
says, ‘ while I stood there, and hanging 
down my head, I wished with all my heart 
that I might be a little child again, that 
my father might learn me to speak with- 
out this wicked way of swearing; for, 
thought I, I am so accustomed to it, that it 
is in vain for me to think of a reformation.’ 
From that hour, however, the reformation 
of this, the only actual sin to which he was 
addicted, began. Even to his own wonder 
it took place ; and he who, till then, had 
not known how to speak unless he put an 
oath before, and another behind to make 
his words have authority, discovered that 
he could speak better and more pleasantly 
without such expletives than he had ever 
done before.” 


Mr. Southey has not neglected to 
notice this energy of will, though he 
has not dwelt upon it at large. After 
stating that Bunyan was, previous to 
his reformation, a blackguard, he pro- 
ceeds : 


“ Such he might have been expected to be 
by his birth, breeding, and vocation—scarce- 
ly indeed, by possibility, could he have been 
otherwise—but he was never a vicious man. 
It has been seen that, at the first reproof, 
he shook off, at once and for ever, the prac- 
tice of profane swearing—the worst, if not 
the only sin to which he was ever addicted. 
He must have been still a very young man 
when that outward reformation took place ; 
which, little as he afterwards valued it, and 
insufficient as it may have been, gave evi- 
dence at least of right intentions, under the 
direction of a strong will; and throughout 
his subsequent struggles of mind, the force 
of a diseased imagination is not more ma- 
nifest, than the earnestness of his religious 
feelings and aspirations.” 


It would seem as if a strong will, 
in union with a vivid imagination, 
were the constituents of that extra- 
ordinary manifestation of mind, in 
any particular direction, which is 
called genius. Both elements were 
equally strong in John Bunyan. His 
mind had been early directed, indeed, 
to religious impressions. ‘‘ Though,” 
as he says, “‘ of a low, inconsiderable 
generation, my father’s house being 
of that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of all the families in 
the land’—(he was of a generation 
of tinkers born and bred)—neverthe- 
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less his father was able to put his 
son to school, in an age when very 
few of the poor were taught to read 
and write. The boy learnt both, 
** according to the rate of other poor 
men’s children ;”” but soon lost what 
little he had been taught, “‘ even,” 
he says, “‘ almost utterly.” 


** Some pains also,” rightly observes Mr. 
Southey, “ it may be presumed, his parents 
took in impressing him with a sense of his 
religious duties; otherwise when, in his 
boyhood, he became a proficient in cursing 
and swearing above his fellows, he would 
not have been visited by such dreams and 
such compunctious feelings as he has de- 
scribed. ‘ Often,’ he says, ‘ after I had 
spent this and the other day in sin, I have, 
in my bed, been greatly afflicted while 
asleep with the apprehensions of devils and 
wicked spirits ; who still, as I then thought, 
laboured to draw me away with them.’— 
His waking refleetions were not less terrible 
than these fearful visions of the night ; and 
these, he says, ‘ when I was but a child, 
but nine or ten years old, did so distress 
my soul, that then, in the midst of my 
many sports and childish vanities amidst 
my vain companions, I was often much 
cast down and afflicted in my mind there- 
with. Yet could I not let go my sins. Yea, 
I was also then so overcome with despair 
of life and heaven, that I should often wish, 
either that there had been no hell, or that 
I had been a devil,—supposing they were 
only tormentors,—that, if it must needs be 
that I went thither, I might be rather a 
tormentor, than be tormented myself.’ ” 


At so remote a time are frequently 
deposited, and so long remain con- 
cealed, “‘ in the last recesses of the 
mind,” the germs which ultimately 
break out and modify the character. 
From the first was Bunyan’s spirit 
prepared for that change in his con- 
duct which made him, at last, im- 
mortal on earth and in heaven. 
Never was the sense of right and 
wrong extinguished in him, and it 
was revived ever and anon into a 
quicker flame by certain providential 
escapes which occurred to him in 
early life. Butto his marriage more 
than all Bunyan was indebted for a 
beneficial influence on his moral be- 
ing. His wife’s father, as she often 
told him, was a godly man who had 
been used to reprove vice both in his 
own house and among his neigh- 
bours, and had lived a strict and 
holy life both in word and deed. 
She brought him, for her portion, 
two books which her father had left 
her at his death. ‘‘ The Plain Man’s 
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Pathway to Heaven” was one: the 
other was Bayley, Bishop of Ban- 
gor’s “‘ Practice of Piety,” which 
has been translated into Welsh, (the 
author’s native tongue,) into Hun- 
garian, and into Polish, and of 
which more than fifty editions were 
published in the course of a hundred 
years. These books he sometimes 
read with her; and though they did 
not, he says, reach his heart to 
awaken it, yet they did beget within 
some desires to reform his vicious 
life, and made him fall in eagerly 
with the religion of the times, go to 
church twice a day with the fore- 
most, and there very devoutly say 
and sing as others did. 

In the then darkness of his mind, 
he felt superstitious veneration for 
the ceremonies and ministers of 
public worship, and formed the vain 
conception, that if he were one of 
the race of Israelites, whom he had 
heard called the people of God, his 
soul must needs be safe. Once, a 
sermon against sabbath-breaking 
smote his conscience; but, after 
dinner, he returned to his old sports. 
Married men then engaged in games 
on a Sunday afternoon, now only 
practised by boys. The sermon, 
however, was not without its effect. 
In the midst of a game of cat, as he 
was about to strike the cat from the 
hole, it seemed to him as if a voice 
from heaven suddenly darted into his 
soul, and said, ‘‘ Wilt thou leave thy 
sins, and go to heaven? Or have thy 
sins, and go to hell? At this,’”’ he 
continues, “| was put to an ex- 
ceeding maze; wherefore, leaving 
my cat upon the ground, I looked up 
to heaven, and was as if I had, with 
the eyes of my understanding, seen 
the Lord Jesus looking down upon 
me, as being very hotly displeased 
with me, and as if he did severely 
threaten me with some grievous 
punishment for these and other un- 
godly practices.” 

This is one among the many in- 
stances in Bunyan’s life in which 
his conscience gave fearful reality to 
its own suggestions—to visions only 
seen by the mind’s eye. He fell in 
company with a poor man, who 
talked to him concerning religion 
and the Scriptures in a manner which 
took his attention, and sent him to 
his Bible. The historical parts 
pleased him—the epistles were above 
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his comprehension. ll this pro- 
duced so much change in. his de- 
portment, that he began to be com- 
mended by his neighbours. This 
reformation gave to these conscien- 
tious suggestions still more vivid 
reality. These suggestions took 
their form and colour from the pre- 
vious habits of his life, and his sta- 
tion in society. Bell-ringing, in 
which he once delighted, he now 
rightly called a “ vain practice.” 
All such “‘ vain practices” he justly 
felt to be so many sins—for they 
were so many hinderances to his spi- 
ritual improvement. 


“ Yet he so hankered after this old 
exercise, that though he durst not pull a 
rope himself, he would go and look at the 
ringers, not without a secret feeling that 
to do so was unbecoming the religious 
character which he now professed. A 
fear came upon him that one of the bells 
might fall: to secure himself against such 
an accident, he stood under a beam that 
lay athwart the steeple, from side to side; 
but his apprehensions being once awaken- 
ed, he then considered that the bell might 
fall with a swing, hit the wall first, re- 
bound, and so strike him in its descent. 
Upon this he retired to the steeple door, 
thinking himself safe enough there, for if 
the bell should fall he could slip out. 
Further than the door he did not venture, 
nor did he long continue to think himself 
secure there; for the next fancy which 
possessed him was that the steeple itself 
might fall ; and this so possessed him, and 
so shook his mind, that he dared not stand 
at the door longer, but fled for fear the 
tower should come down upon him—to 
such a state of nervous weakness had a 
diseased feeling brought a strong body and 
strong mind.” 


Dancing was the last amusement 
from which he weaned himself. But 
it is not our intention to write over 
again the life of Bunyan, seeing that 
it is already so admirably written in 
the beautiful volume before us. Mr. 
Scott, in his life of Bunyan, thought 
it not advisable to recapitulate those 
impressions which constitute a large 
part of his religious experience. This 
notion, however, his present more 
enlightened biographer rightly re- 
pudiates, and thinks that— 


“ Bunyan’s character would be imper- 
fectly understood, and could not be justly 
appreciated, if this part of his history were 
kept out of sight. To respect him as he 
deserves, to admire him as he ought to be 
admired, it is necessary that we should 
be informed not only of the coarseness and 
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brutality of his youth, but of the extreme 
ignorance out of which he worked his 
way, and the stage of burning enthusiasm 
through which he passed—a passage not 
less terrible than that of his own pilgrim 
in the valley of the shadow of death.” 


These last words, aptly enough, 
remind us of the propriety which 
we indicated of tracing the course 
of the author’s life in the progress 
of his pilgrim. One reason of the 
superior interest of his great work 
over every other allegory, (not ex- 
cepting the Fuiry Queen itself,) is 
that, in such a shape, he has only 
embodied his own experience. In 
what has been stated of this, the 
reader will readily perceive the as- 
sociation with the pilgrim’s terror at 
the ruin which is impending on the 
city of his sojourn, and from which 
he knows no escape as yet. As yet 
the “ physic for his sick soul” has 
been “‘ carnal” only. His error re- 
garding the Jews marks the state 
of mind. Not only does it demon- 
strate the brutal ignorance from 
which he was about to be emanci- 
pated, but also shews how un- 
awakened his conscience was to that 
moral law, which is a law of liberty 
—at the same time perfect law and 
perfect liberty—and acts freely from 
within, and not necessarily from 
without, or as existing in certain 
conditions of things. He was, in 
reality, a Jew in heart, when he 
wished to become one in act and 
habit. He had, indeed, heard the 
cry of Evangelist, and felt intensely 
the conviction of the necessity of 
flying from the wrath to come; but 
how he fell into the Slough of De- 
spond has been sufficiently apparent. 
But not yet did he attain to the 
Wicket-gate, before which he pre- 
ferred a worldly morality. Of this 
state he has preserved a record. 
Having left off the idle amusements 
of bell-ringing and dancing, he felt 
such satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness of having done his duty, that, 
“To relate it,” he says, “ in mine 
own way, I thought no man in Eng- 
land could please God better than I. 
Poor wretch as I was, I was all this 
while ignorant of Jesus Christ, and 
going about to establish my own 
righteousness, and had perished 
therein had not God, in his mercy, 
shewed me more of my state by 
nature.” In this condition, well 
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might he be afraid, like his own 
pilgrim, that the thunders of Sinai 
would fall on his head. 

This condition of mind, however, 
was of great benefit to him, for it 
preserved him from the errors of the 
Ranters, with whom he now became 
acquainted ; a set of professors, who 
persuaded themselves, that, having 
attained the perfection of saints, they 
were discharged from all obligations 
of morality. But Bunyan’s mind was 
opened to still more enlarged views of 
genuine Christianity by an associa- 
tion of Baptists with which he con- 
nected himself. He now began to 
take delight in Paul’s epistles, which 
before he “‘ vould not away with ;” 
and the first strong impression which 
they made upon him was, that he 
wanted the gifts of wisdom and know- 
ledge of which the apostle speaks, and 
was doubtful whether he had faith or 
not. The gift of knowledge he cer- 
tainly wanted. All the errors, whe- 
ther of conduct or opinion, which 
Bunyan, up to this time, had com- 
mitted, originated in ignorance. Igno- 
rance, falsely este vemed the mother of 
devotion, is the fruitful mother of 
that worst impiety, that most fla- 
grant blasphemy, which is uttered by 
superstition, whether of the seven- 
hilled city or of humbler station. Mr. 
Southey attributes Bunyan’s enthu- 
siasm to ‘‘ the circumstances of the 
age in which hypocrisy was regnant, 
and fanaticism rampant throughout 
the land. ‘ We intended not,” says 
Baxter, “‘ to dig down the banks, or 
pull up the hedge and lay all waste 
and common, when we desired the 
prelates’ tyranny might cease.” No; 
for the intention had been under the 
pretext of abating one tyranny, to 
establish a far severer and more gall- 
ing in its stead; in doing this, the 
banks had been thrown down, and the 
hedge destroyed ; and while the bes- 
tial herd who broke in rejoiced in the 
havoc, Baxter and other such erring, 
though good men, stood marvelling at 
the mischief which never could have 
been effected, if they had not mainly 
assisted in it. The wildest opinions 
of every kind were abroad, ‘“ divers 
and strange doctrines,” with every 
wind of which, men having no longer 
an anchor whereby to hold, were car- 
ried about and tossed to and fro. 
They passed with equal facility from 
strict puritanism to the utmost licence 
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of practical and theoretical impiety, 
as antinomians or as atheists; and 
from. extreme profligacy to extreme 
superstition in any of its forms.” 
Now, while we agree with Mr. 
Southey in every particle of this, we 
feel it necessary to add, that these 
very circumstances were part and 
parcel of the ignorance of the age; 
that ignorance was the one substra- 
tum wherein their foundations were 
laid. It was for want of a philoso- 
phical knowledge of the word of God 
that it was thus, by these sects, im- 
properly divided, that faith was se- 
parated from practice—the tree di- 
vested of its fruits. What could it 
then be but a barren tree? And how 
could it be but barren, when unwa- 
tered by the dews of knowledge, 
when unbreathed upon by the spirit 
of wisdom? The sap was dried up 
in the root, and bound in the stub- 
born and knotted trunk; never could 
it extend into the branches and the 
leaves, and express itself in bud and 
blossom, and perfect fruitage. We 
shall find, in the sequel, (and it is 
worth observing,) that Bunyan’s 
views of religion improved and recti- 
fied themselves precisely in propor- 
tion to the increase of his knowledge, 
until at length the energy of his cha- 
racter was expressed in works of cha- 
rity and opinions of tolerance. He 
became ultimately catholic in his 
feelings and affections, as his reason 
more and more expanded into uni- 
versality, and purified the idea of 
religion from the pollution of secta- 
rian dogmas, whatever the name and 
rank which they bore in the religious 
world, which, like the profane world, 
is characterized mainly by whatso- 
ever is the reverse of Christian verity 
and affection. 

The wrong notions of faith which 
were generally induced by this pre- 
vailing ignorance, may be well exem- 
plified by Bunyan’s own experience. 
He doubted, as we have said, whe- 
ther he had faith; this was a doubt 
which he could not bear, being cer- 
tain that if he were without faith he 
must perish. Being “ put to his 
plunge” about this, and not as yet 
consulting with any one, he con- 
ceived that the only means by which 
he could be certified was, by trying 
to work a miracle, a delusion which, 
he says, the tempter enforced and 

strengthened by urging upon him 
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those texts of Scripture that seemed 
to look that way. One day as he 
was between Elstow and Bedford, the 
temptation was hot upon him, that 
he should put this to the proof, by 
saying, ‘‘ to the puddles that were in 
the horse pads, be dry; and to the 
dry places, be ye puddles! and truly 
one time I was going to say so in- 
deed; but just as 1 was about to 
speak, this thought came in my 
mind, ‘ but go under yonder hedge, 
and pray first that God would make 
you able.” But when I had con- 
cluded to pray, this came hot upon 
me, that if I prayed, and came again, 
and tried to do it, and yet did nothing 
notwithstanding ; then to be sure I 
had no faith, but was a cast away and 
lost. Nay, thought I, if it be so, I 
will not try yet, but will stay a little 
longer.” 

If others, in the same imperfect 
state of religious knowledge, have 
not given in to the same extravagan- 
ces, it has arisen only from their not 
being so imaginative as this gifted 
man. Indeed, in this we may recog- 
nize the omnipotence of genius, how, 
in despite of ignorance, it works its 
way, and breaks up the mind for the 
reception of knowledge. It is, in 
fact, nothing more than a strong will, 
with a boundless and unconquerable 
sympathy for knowledge. It is an 
inherent wisdom seeking for consti- 
tuent knowledge, and attracting all 
towards it, as all things that have 
life, whether vegetable or animal, at- 
tract the external elements to sub- 
serve the purpose of their sustenta- 
tion and growth. 

The fact, however, is, that all who 
have worked out their salvation with 
trembling from the state of lowest 
ignorance, cannot fail to be carried 
away by these extravagances. They 
are the natural consequences, arising 
from the necessary misunderstanding 
by such of the symbolical language 
of the Bible. These symbols were 
primarily designed for the sensual 
man, and for him they are excellently 
fitted. But the sensual man, will, in 
his ignorance, at first apprehend them 
literally, and this literal apprehen- 
sion, while it leads him into all man- 
ner of speculative errors, will yet 
serve the admirable purpose of ex- 
citing him to a feeling of his spiritual 
condition. This feeling, however 
bewildering as it may be, will be the 
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beginning of knowledge. All as yet, 
must necessarily be without form and 
void, and darkness shall remain on 
the face of the deep; but soon the 
spirit of God will move on the face 
of the waters, and God will say, 
Let there be light! and light shall be. 
The chaos must necessarily exist in 
the uninformed mind, when thus in 
the first process of its creation. We 
say, in the first process of its crea- 
tion, for while immersed in brutal 
ignorance and blindness, mind, 

mind, cannot be said rightly to exist 
in any individual. Pity it is that the 
state of society at some periods and 
in some places is such, as to make it 
an inevitable circumstance with the 
majority of certain classes, that much 
of their early life, and with most the 
whole of their hard-working exist- 
ence, must be past in such darkness 
and blindness. Schemes of educa- 
tion are afoot, but no scheme by 
which education may be made avail- 
able for moral improvement. The 
usages of trade and manufacture are, 
in too many instances, such as to 
counteract the beneficial influences 
of moral instruction. The humble 
classes of society are even yet by too 
many considered, as Dr. Chalmers 
lately remarked, “only in relation 
to their animal wants ; their spiritual 
natures are never weighed—they are 
regarded as mere machines—their 
limbs the levers—their living breath 
the moving impulse—useful | only as 
they add to their wealth, or as they 
administer to their necessities or their 
luxuries; estimating human nature 
alone by the physical strength it may 
be made to yield in its application to 
the toils of busy artisanship. An 
avaricious fecling has crept into our 
merchantmen, by.which human na- 
ture is brutalized. It is a reproach 
to merchandize, that while it calls 
for the exertion of physical strength, 
it cares nothing for the eternal wel- 
fare of the people.” If the education 
which is now generally diffused be 
intended to be made morally avail- 
able, commerce must be conducted on 
principles the reverse of those con- 
demned by the eloquent preacher. 
Leisure must be found for the ope- 
rative classes of society, to improve 
the early instruction which they now 
receive, and cordially do we agree 
with Dr. Chalmers in believing, that, 
“* Tuat were a noble achievement in 
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mechanics, which should discover a 
plan from which should originate a 
system of more wages and less work, 
that the labour of the handicraftsman 
might be lighter on his hands, and 
his earthly blessings and little com- 
forts be increased; and that were a 
still more noble achievement in phil- 
anthropy, which should teach him 
to fill his intervals of time with the 
study of philosophy, and the pursuit 
of literature and science.” 

From this gulf of extreme igno- 
rance, however, Bunyan was now in 
a fair way of deliverance, and ere 
long, he arrived at the Interpreter’s 
House. The interpreter, in his case, 
appears to have been John Gifford, 
the pastor of the baptist meeting, of 
which he had become a member. 
The singular history of this man is 
given by Mr. Southey in Bunyan’s 
life. And now it was that the first 
idea of his Pilgrim seems to have 
dawned upon his mind; for about 
this time, the happiness of his poor 
acquaintance, whom he believed to be 
in a sanctified state, was presented 
to him, he says, in a kind of vision— 
that is, it became the subject of a 
reverie, a waking dream—in which 
the germ of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
may plainly be perceived. 


“ Tsaw,”’ he says, “ as if they were on 
the sunny side of some high mountain, 
there refreshing themselves with the plea- 
sant beams of the suu, while I was shiver- 
ing and shrinking in the cold, afflicted with 
frost, snow, and dark clouds. Methought 
also betwixt me and them I saw a wall 
that did compass about this mountain ; 
now through this wall my soul did greatly 
desire to pass; concluding that if I could, 
I would even go into the very midst of 
them, and there also comfort myself with 
the heat of their sun. About this wall, I 
thought myself to go again and again, still 
prying as I went, to see if I could find some 
way or passage, by which I might enter 
therein; but none could I find for some 
time. At the last I saw, as it were, a 
narrow gap, like a little doorway in the 
wall, through which I attempted to pass. 
Now the passage being very strait and 
narrow, I made many offers to get in, but 
all in vain, until I was well nigh quite 
beat out by striving to get in. At last, 
with great striving, methought I at first 
did get in my head; and aiter that, by a 
sideling striving, my shoulders, and my 
whole body; then was I exceeding glad, 
went and sat down in the midst of them, 
and so was comforted with the light and 
heat of their sun. Now the mountain and 
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wall, &c. was thus made out tome. The 
mountain signified the church of the living 
God; the sun that shone thereon, the com- 
fortable shining of his merciful face on 
them that were within ; the wall, I thought, 
was the word, that did make separation 
between the Christians and the world: and 
the gap which was in the world, I thought, 
was Jesus Christ, who is the way to God 
the Father. But forasmuch as the passage 
was wonderful narrow, even so narrow 
that I would not but with difficulty enter 
in thereat, it shewed me that none could 
enter into life, but those who were in 
downright earnest; and unless also they 
left that wicked world behind them; for 
here was only room for body and soul, but 
not for body and soul, and sin.” 


The mind capable of conceiving 
this vision, was already in an ad- 
vanced state—it could be no longer 
limited to mere literal interpretation, 
but was now able to allegorize in 
turn, and adumbrate the spiritual in 
symbols of its own. But he was not 
yet capable of grappling with scho- 
lastic questions. Those relative to 
election and grace were too much for 
him—the doctrines of original sin, 
and that against the Holy Ghost were 
more than he could grapple ;—and 
he was continually, as Mr. Southey 
observes, “‘ shaken by the cold fits of 
a spiritual ague.” But, in this state 
of mind, his imagination was highly 
excited, and the reality of the world 
of ideas was demonstrated in his 
person by the influence which they 
possessed over his conscience and 
conduct. Shapes and sounds, re- 
ligious suggestions, and blasphemies 
unutterable, haunted him night and 
day. Temptations, not of this world, 
vexed him sore. These things, says 
Southey, were “ real to him in the 
impression which they made, and in 
their lasting effect; and even after- 
wards when his soul was at peace, 
he believed them, in cool and sober 
reflection, to have been more than 
natural.” More than natural they 
were, though not in any fanatical 
sense, but as ideas, which always 
must per se be supernatural, having 
their origin not from natural pheno- 
mena, but in the operations of the 
reasonable soul. Equally in the edu- 
cated and uneducated mind do these 
ideas subsist; but, as Coleridge has 
well shewn, these ideas are mani- 
fested in a different way, in the two 
classes of character. In the latter, 


they subsist in a manner uncon- 
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sciously, yet powerfully influencing 
a man’s thoughts and actions; so 
that of the generality of men, it can 
only be truly affirmed, that they are 
possessed by an idea—it is the privi- 
lege of the few to possess an idea. 
The many may pass from cradle to 
coffid, without having once contem- 
plated an idea, so as to be conscious 
of the same, or without possessing 
the power of presenting it to the 
minds of others, or even to their own 
thoughts, verbally as a distinct propo- 
sition. But no man, who ever listen- 
ed to the labourer, over his Saturday 
night’s jug of beer, discussing those 
social or political acts of injustice 
which particularly affect his own 
condition in life, will doubt for a 
moment of his being fully possessed 
by an idea of a better than the ex- 
isting order of things. Bunyan was 
in that state, in which the mind be- 
gins to become sensible of being so 
possessed, and struggles to obtain 
the mastery, and in this struggle en- 
deavours, by a conscious act of the 
understanding, to comprehend the 
idea—to comprise it in a known class 
—to reduce it to a conception—to 
express it in definite words. Fear- 
ful and wild, from the depths of his 
ignorance, was this contest for the 
mastery, but Bunyan was ultimately 
the victor. 


“ While Bunyan was in this state,” says 
his present biographer, “a translation of 
Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians fell into his hands; an old 
book, so tattered and thumb-worn, that 
it was ready to fall piece from piece if he 
did but turn it over. Here in the work 
of that passionate and mighty mind he 
saw his own soul reflected as in a glass. 
‘I had but a little way perused it,’ he 
says, ‘when I found my condition, in his 
experience, so largely and profoundly han- 
dled as if his book had been written out 
of my heart.’ And in later life he thought 
it his duty to declare that he preferred 
this book of Martin Luther before all the 
books he had ever seen, (the Bible alone 
excepted,) as fittest for a wounded con- 
science. Mr. Coleridge has delineated 
with his wonted and peculiar ability, the 
strong resemblance between Luther and 
Rousseau, men who, to ordinary observers, 
would appear in the constitution of their 
minds, most unlike each other. In differ- 
ent stages of his mental and spiritual 
growth Bunyan had resembled both ; like 
Rousseau he had been tempted to set the 
question of his salvation upon a cast; like 
Luther he had undergone the agonies of 
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belief and deadly fear, and according to 
his own persuasion wrestled with the 
enemy.” 

Like Luther and Rousseau Bun- 
yan certainly was; but he had a 
still greater resemblance, in our opi- 
nion, with Jacob Biéhme, the cele- 
brated German mystic. Like him, 
he was an uneducated man of genius ; 
like him, he was emphatically a vi- 
sionary—one who sought to realize, 
and in some measure succeeded in 
realizing, the presentments of his 
supersensuous faculty in symbols of 
the sense. To this end, both sought 
confirmation for their faith in some 
particular revelation. The shapings 
of Bohme’s mind, however, were of 
a gentler kind than those of Bun- 
yan’s. Hehad, in all humility and 
simplicity, walked from his youth 
up in the fear of God, and his reli- 
gious improvement had grown up 
in peace of mind and in a speculative 
habit of thought. The forms, how- 
ever, under which his revelations 
were suggested were not a little sin- 
gular. ‘* Once,” (to use his own 
words,) “he was surrounded with 
the divine light for the space of 
seven days successively, and stood 
possessed of the highest beatific vi- 
sion of God, and in the extatic joys 
of his kingdom.” His next vision 
was of a humbler sort, being “ en- 
raptured a second time with the 
light of God, and with the astral 
spirit of his soul, by means of an 
instantaneous glance of the eye cast 
upon a bright pewter dish, (being 
the lovely jovialish shine or aspect,) 
introduced into the nethermost ground 
or centre of the recondite or hidden 
nature.” The poor man was in- 
duced, by the “ sensation of this 
glimpse,” which grew stronger and 
stronger upon him continually, to 
write that wonderful treatise of his 
(wonderful, proceeding from such a 
man) De Signaturd Rerum, having 
conceived that he had been thereby 
enabled to look “ into the heart and 
most intimate nature of all the crea- 
tures.” These incidents, and that 
alluded to by Mr. Coleridge in the 
essay mentioned by Mr. Southey, of 
Luther’s throwing the inkstand at 
the devil, are all of the same kind, 
and capable of the same solution. 
Each referred all things to his own 
ideal ; the things of the external world 
were occasions only of excitement 
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to this imaginative power; which, 
however, differed in kind and degree 
in either. ‘The strange influences 
of bodily temperament on the under- 
standing of Rousseau,” says Cole- 
ridge, “‘ his constitutional melan- 
choly pampered into a morbid ex- 
cess by solitude; his wild dreams 
of suspicion; his hypochondriacal 
fancies of hosts of conspirators, all 
leagued against him and his cause, 
and headed by some arch enemy, 
to whose machinations he attributed 
every trifling mishap, (all as much 
the creatures of his imagination, as 
if instead of men he had conceived 
them to be infernal spirits and beings 
preternatural,) these, or at least the 
predisposition to them, existed in 
the ground-work of his nature: they 
were parts of Rousseau himself.” It 
was during the friendly imprison- 
ment of Luther in the Warteburg 
that the incident relative to him oc- 
curred. The black spot from his 
thrown inkstand yet remains on the 
stone wall of the room he studied 
in, as shewn by the warden of the 
castle. Mr. Coleridge credits the 
story. ‘‘ Luther’s unremitting lite- 
rary labour,” he argues, “and his 
sedentary mode of life, during his 
confinement in the Warteburg, where 
he was treated with the greatest 
kindness, and enjoyed every liberty 
consistent with his own safety, had 
begun to undermine his former un- 
usually strong health. He suffered 
many and most distressing effects of 
indigestion, and a deranged state of 
the digestive organs. Melancthon 
advised him to severe exercise, and 
for some time he followed the chase, 
but discontinued it, being haunted 
during the sport with theological 
fancies. In consequence of a more 
luxurious diet than he had been ac- 
customed to, he was plagued with 
temptations both from the “ flesh 
and the devil.” It is evident from 
his letters that he suffered under 
great irritability of his nervous sys- 
tem, the common effect of deranged 
digestion in men of sedentary habits, 
who are, at the same time, intense 
thinkers : and this irritability added 
to, and revivifying the impressions 
made upon him in early life, and 
fostered by the theological systems 
of his manhood, is abundantly suf- 
ficient to explain all his apparitions 
and all his nightly combats with evil 
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spirits. I see nothing improbable 

in the supposition, that in one of 

those unconscious half-sleeps, or 

rather those rapid alternations of 

the sleeping with the half-waking, 

state, which is the true witching time. 
“* The season 


Wherein the spirits hold their wont to 
walk ;” 


the fruitful matrix of ghosts. I sce 
nothing improbable, that in some 
of those momentary slumbers into 
which the suspension of all thought, 
in the perplexity of intense thinking, 
so often passes, Luther should have 
had a full view of the room in which 
he was sitting, of his writing table, 
and all the implements of study as 
they really existed, and, at the same 
time, a brain image of the devil, 
vivid enough to have acquired outness, 
and a distance regulated by the pro- 
portion of its distinctness to that of 
the objects really impressed on the 
outward senses.” 

We much wish that we had space 
to conclude this philosophic writer’s 
remarks on this interesting subject, 
but enough has been quoted to show 
how the resemblance is made out be- 
tween these eminent men. For one 
other passage concerning Luther, 
however, we must find room. “ He 
deemed himself gifted with superna- 
tural influxes, an especial servant of 
Heaven, a chosen warrior, fighting 
as the general of a small but faithful 
troop, against an army of evil beings, 
headed by the prince of the air. 
These were no metaphorical beings, 
in his apprehension. He wasa poet, 
indeed as great a poet as ever lived 
in any age or country ; but his poetic 
images were so vivid that they mas- 
tered the poet’s ownmind! He was 
possessed with them, as with substan- 
ces distinct from himself. Luther 
did not write, he acted poems.” 

Such poets were all these authors, 
and it is remarkable that, with such, 
they are generally thus possessed. 
It is not so with professional poets : 
they obtain a mastery over these 
vagaries of their mind, which they 
find it necessary to reduce to subjec- 
tion, as instruments of their art. Of 
this a great instance was Shakspeare. 
Wordsworth, and Scott, and Southey, 
have been also remarkable for this 
power over their mind’s creations; 
while Byron, on the contrary, appears 
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but to have been but the instrument 
of his. Exceptions, of course, are to 
be found among poets ; but this is the 
general rule, which obtains, in pro- 
portion to the acquired skill of the 
poet, and so far forth as he is careful 
to cultivate his judgment, as well as 
exercise his genius. But with prose 
writers of an enthusiastic turn, the 
contrary rule, for the most part, ob- 
tains. Having no great occasion, in 
their compositions, to observe those 
principles which are necessary to the 
due execution of a work of art, no 
restraint of metre, or rhyme, or 
style, but all left wild and free, they 
yield themselves as passive instru- 
ments to their momentary inspira- 
tions, and indulge, without reluc- 
tance, in rhapsodies sometimes vain 
and unreasonable enough. That 
Bunyan was ultimately emancipated 
from this condition, was owing, no 
doubt, as much as any thing, to his 
acquiring control over his genius, by 
exercising it in a work of fancy, and, 
perhaps, even by his cultivation of 
rhyme, rude as are his efforts in this 
kind. 

Bunyan, like his pilgrim, after he 
had dropped his burthen at the foot 
of the cross, had yet other trials to 
encounter. He had yet to scale the 
hill Difficulty, to pass between the 
Lions, to do battle with Apollyon, in 
the valley of the shadow of death. 
Even after his victory over the great 
enemy, we have seen, he was subject 
to ‘* supernatural solicitings”’ to evil. 
It is thus that these minor ghostly 
struggles, on which we have dilated, 
are gracefully touched in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 


“ One thing I would not let slip: I took 
notice that now poor Christian was so con- 
founded, that he did not know his own 
voice ; and thusI perceived it :—-just when 
he was come over against the mouth of the 
burning pit, one of the wicked ones got 
behind him, and stepped up softly to him, 
and, whisperingly, suggested many griev- 
ous blasphemies to him, which he verily 
thought had proceeded from his own mind. 
This put Christian more to it than any 
thing that he met with before, even to 
think that he should now blaspheme him 
that he loved so much before; yet, if he 
could have helped it, he would not have 
done it; but he had not the discretion 
either to stop his ears, or to know whence 
those blasphemies came. 

“ When Christian had travelled in this 
disconsolate condition some considerable 
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time, he thought he heard the voice of a 
man, as going before him, saying, ‘ though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear none ill, for thou art 
with me.’ ”’ 


But it is high time to quit this 
theme, though we must be permitted 
to observe, by the way, that it is 
with exquisite tact the author places 
at the end of this valley the caves of 
the two giants, Pope and Pagan; for 
it is in such influences that supersti- 
tion has ever had its strongholds— 
such are the frames of feeling which 
it has ever fostered, and of such it 
never failed to take advantage. 

After the death of Gifford, which 
happened in 1655, Bunyan received 
a roving commission from the meet- 
ing, to itinerate in the villages round 
about, a work in which he proceed- 
ed with much diffidence. This diffi- 
dence he gradually overcame, when 
he felt in his mind a secret pricking 
forward to the ministry, and people 
came by hundreds to hear him 
preach. About this time he engaged 
in controversy with the Quakers, to 
which, however, he gladly put an 
early termination, for he found that 
he had no liking for controversy, 
and, moreover, saw that “‘ his work 
before him ran in another channel.” 
His great desire was, to get into 
what he calls “‘ the darkest places of 
the country,” and awaken the reli- 
gious feelings of that class of per- 
sons, who then, as now, in the midst 
of a Christian nation, were like the 
beasts that perish. In this useful 
work he was interrupted by presby- 
terian, ministers, who ‘“ could not 
bear with the preaching of an illite- 
rate tinker, and an unordained mi- 
nister.” Slanders were stirred up 
against him—and, at last, he was 
arrested—(the time was a few months 
after the Restoration)—and commit- 
ted to Bedford Gaol. His imprison- 
ment, however, was not very strict, 
as he had a friend in the jailor, who 
allowed him to go whither he would, 
and return when he thought proper. 
He frequently preached at midnight, 
to baptist congregations in Bedford- 
shire. This imprisonment was so 
far beneficial, as it gave him leisure 
to brood over hisown thoughts. He 
had his Bible and his Book of Mar- 
tyrs. The fever of his enthusiasm 
had spent itself; the asperity of his 
opinions was softened, as his mind 
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enlarged: and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
was one of the fruits of his impri- 
sonment. 

He remained a prisoner twelve 
years. Such accidents his own pil- 
grim met with in Vanity Fair. 

A year before his discharge he was 
chosen pastor of the baptist meeting, 
and was enabled to exercise the office 
by being a prisoner at large. His 
life passed smoothly on to the end. 
His congregation and his other friends 
bought ground, and built a meeting- 
house for him, and there he conti- 
nued to preach before large audi- 
ences. His annual visit to London 
was attended by thousands of people. 
He became a voluminous writer, and 
published about three score tracts or 
books. His Calvinism, in his earlier 
works, had a repulsive air; but, in 
his later productions, it is much sof- 
tened down and liberalized. He 
looked for a millennium, though he 
did not partake the madness of the 
fifth-monarchy men, nor dream of 
living to see it. He held that dif- 
ference of opinion concerning bap- 
tism should be no bar to communion ; 
and for this he was attacked by Kiffin 
and Jessey, two of the most eminent 
among the baptists. 

We mention these particulars to 
shew the direction which his cha- 
racteristic energy took, when his 
mind was emancipated from the 
trammels of ignorance. He then was 
strong in error, whenever he fell in- 
to error; and the exertion necessary 
to his redemption was proportionate- 
ly great—so great, that Mr. Southey 
has observed (and rightly,) that “ it 
is almost miraculous that any mind 
should have escaped without passing 
into incurable insanity.” But when 
once it had got into the right road, 
it was equally strong to persevere— 
he turned neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, until he gained the 
Celestial City to which he journeyed. 
He became as mild and as gentle in 
his character and opinions as he was 
before vehement and dogmatic. Be- 
cause of his tolerance, indeed, he be- 
gan to be persecuted by his own sect, 
for, in fact, his mind had enlarged 
itself beyond the limits of sectarian 
prejudice, and had, at any rate, 
glimpses of truth in its universality 
and purity. It was the same cha- 
racteristic energy of will which pro- 
duced and perfected this wonderful 
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change in his conduct and conversa- 
tion. 


«His was indeed so catholic a spirit,” 
says his biographer, “ that though circum- 
stances had made him a sectarian, he liked 
not to be called by the denomination of his 
sect. ‘I know none,’ says he, ‘to whom 
that title is so proper as to the disciples of 
John. And since you would know by what 
name I would be distinguished from others, 
Itell you, I would be, and hope I am, a 
Christian; and chuse, if God should count 
me worthy to be called a Christian, a be- 
diever, or other such name which is ap- 
proved by the Holy Ghost. And as for 
those factious titles of anabaptists, inde- 
pendenis, presbyterians, or the like, I con- 
clude that they come neither from Jeru- 
salem, nor from Antioch, but rather from 
hell and Babylon; for they naturally tend 
to divisions : you may know them by their 
fruits,’ ” 


The concluding act of his life was 
particularly marked by this energy 
of character; but it was not an 
energy of blind zeal, but of enlight- 
ened charity. A friend of his who 
resided at Reading, had resolved to 
disinherit his son; the young man 
requested Bunyan to interfere in his 
behalf; he did so with good success, 
and it was his last labour of love; 
for, returning to London on horse- 
back through heavy rain, a fever en- 
sued, which, after ten days, proved 
fatal. 

Mr. Southey has done justice to 
Bunyan’s style— 

“ His is a homespun style, not a manu- 
factured one : and what difference is there 
between its homeliness, and the flippant 
vulgarity of the Roger L’Estrange and 
Tom Brown school! If it is not a well of 
English undefiled, to which the poet as 
well as the philologist must repair, if they 
would drink of the living waters, it is a 
clear stream of current English—the ver- 
nacular speech of his age, sometimes, in- 
deed, in its rusticity and earnestness, but 
always in its plainness and its strength. To 
this natural style, Bunyan is in some de- 
gree beholden for his general popularity : 
his language is every where level to the 
most ignorant reader, and to the meanest 
capacity: there is a homely reality about 
it; a nursery-tale is not more intelligible, 
in its manner of narration, to a child. An- 
other cause of his popularity is, that he 
taxes the imagination as little as the un- 
derstanding. The vividness of his own, 
which, as his history shews sometimes, 
could not distinguish ideal impressions 
from actual [sensible] ones, occasioned this. 
He saw the things of which he was writing, 
as distinctly with his mind’s eye as if they 
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were indeed passing before him in a dream- 
And the reader, perhaps, sees them more 
satisfactorily to himself, because the out- 
line only of the picture is presented to him, 
and the author having made no attempt to 
fill up the details, every reader supplies 
them according to the measure and scope 
of his own intellectual and imaginative 
powers.” 


A critic on the Pilgrim’s Progress 
has suggested that it was ill-judged 
in the author to represent Christian 
as having a wife and family ; since, 
whatever be the spiritual lesson in- 
tended to be conveyed by his leaving 
them, one cannot help being impress- 
ed with a certain notion of selfish- 
ness and hard-heartedness in the 
hero. We confess that in reading 
the Pilgrim’s Progress we were never 
impressed in this way: the spiritual 
lesson intended is perfectly scriptu- 
ral, and the allegory throughout is 
so obvious, that we can never in any 
part separate the fable from its moral 
application. He never bodily left 
them—but spiritually only. Another 
objection we also think is equally 
groundless. It is urged that, one is 
somewhat surprised at the wicked- 
ness of different characters who pre- 
sent themselves to Christian after the 
journey is almost terminated, and 
who, according to the leading idea 
of the work, that Christianity is a 
pilgrimage, could hardly have been 
expected to have advanced so far in 
their progress. This objection is the 
same that is brought against many 
passages in Spenser, where the alle- 
gory involves physical impossibili- 
ties. In some of those instances the 
physical impossibility is probably 
intended to denote something mira- 
culous in the thing represented. In 
the others it may be well considered 
as a pardonable licence in the poet, 
who was willing thereby to give the 
reader a gentle hint that it was a 
symbolical, and not a literal produc- 
tion that he was perusing. In 
Bunyan’s case the objection was 
unavoidable: it may hold against 
the composition of allegory in gene- 
ral, but not against his allegory in 
particular. It is true that the lead- 
ing idea is that of a pilgrimage; but 
the spiritual states are blended with 
the temporal states, and the pilgrim 
might have met with persons of the 
same age who were less religious. 
In the reality which it is designed to 
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represent, we know that this is the 
matter of fact. Even to the verge of 
death, however good may be the 
Christian, he is still surrounded with 
the men of this world, and his temp- 
tations from such never cease until 
his soul has departed to its account. 

Mr. Southey’s remarks upon the 
Second Part of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, deserve to be quoted. 

“ There is a pleasure in travelling with 
another company over the same ground; a 
pleasure of reminiscence, neither inferior 
in kind nor in degree to that which is de- 
rived from a first impression. The author 
evidently felt this, and we are indebted to 
it for some beautiful passages of repose, 
such as that in the Valley of Humiliation. 
The manner in which Christian’s battle is 
referred to, and the traces of it pointed 
out, reminds me of what is perhaps the 
best imagined scene in Palmerin of Eng- 
gland, where Palmerin enters a chapel, 
and is shown the tombs of some of the 
knights of king Lisuarte’s court.” 

Bunyan’s Holy War appears not 
to be so great a favourite with the 
general reader as its predecessor. It 
is, however, a more ambitious pro- 
duction, and, perhaps, in some re- 
spects, a more experienced compo- 
sition. It represents the Christian’s 
progress under the other scriptural 
image of a warfare. Some of its 
scenes are elaborately constructed ; 
its characters are numerous and well 
drawn. It is full of business and 
occupation, and, on the whole, bears 
about the same relation to the Pil- 
grim’s Progress that the Iliad does 
to the Odyssey ; but Bunyan’s Odys- 
sey, unlike Homer’s, was written be- 
fore his Iliad. 


Southey’s Life of Bunyan. 
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Mr. Southey was, of all men, the 
most fit to edit the present work, for 
he has a genius which is of kin, 
though higher in degree, to Bun- 
yan’s. His Thalaba and Curse of 
Kehama, represent the progress of a 
religious soul under two aspects, one 
of action and one of patience, and 
accordingly, after the manner of Bun- 
yan, he carries his hero into the spi- 
ritual world, and represents him, af- 
ter death, in his beatified state. Po- 
etical justice requires that the virtuous 
man should be left rewarded at the 
end, This frequently is contrary to 
experience, which is wont to show 
the wicked flourishing like the green 
bay tree. In such cases we are 
obliged to satisfy ourselves with the 
assurances of revelation that there is 
another and a better world, where all 
wrongs shall be redressed, and suf- 
fering virtue meet its eternal guer- 
don. 

Mr. Southey, in these two poems, 
has fulfilled the conditions both of 
poetic justice and of temporal expe- 
rience. His heroes are left happy 
—but it is in the world to come. 
His two poems may be well consi- 
dered as fine allegories; a kind of 
composition to which he was pro- 
bably induced by the study of Spen- 
ser, “‘ his master dear,” and it must 
have been with a cognate feeling of 
pleasure and of sympathy for his 
author, that he undertook to write 
the life, and edit the principal work 
of John Bunyan. Need we wonder 
that, with such an essential qualifi- 
cation for the duty, both tasks have 
been equally well accomplished ? 
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*‘ pHE GALLERY oF ILLUSTRIOUS tirerary cHARACTERS.” 
No. IX. 
Crorron CROKER. 


Gente Reaper, permit us to introduce to you Crofton Croker, the king 
of all the fairies, “‘ finely attired in his robe de nuit.”” Rare jewels, they tell 
us, are packed in small caskets; and if this be the case, Crofty’s must cer- 
tainly be of the rarest. Tom Moore and he heaped like Pelion and Ossa 
of old, one upon the head of the other, would not reach the height of Carus 
Wilson, erst of Furnival’s Inn. 

Appropriately, therefore, he has chosen fairy ground as his natural home ; 
and appointed himself historiographer to king Oberon, and all his Cluricau- © 
nes. Whether by this selection of his topic he meant slily to insinuate that 
he is one of the race himself, and determined, like Lord Grey, to support 
the interests of his “‘ order,” we cannot say; but nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that he has Hibernicized the whole realm of faéry for ever and 
aye in the literature of England. And with reason good; was not the 
Fairy Queen itself written in Ireland? yea, beneath 

“ Old father Mole—so hight that mountain gray, 
That fronts the north side of Ardmulla’s vale ;” 


by the waters of “‘ Mulla mine,” which Spenser tells us he had taught to 
weep. Crofty himself, a native of that very county, in which Spenser 
wrote, and of which but that he [Spenser, not Croker] ran away from the 
Desmonds, he was to have been sheriff in 1598—a Corkonian true, born on 
the lovely banks of 
“ The spreading Lee that, like an island fair, 
Encloseth Corke with his divided flood,” 


had a just right and title from the soil to plant his tiny friends upon “ the 
sod,” and to decorate them with all the full richness of that round and racy 
brogue which flourishes. in most admirable perfection in the mighty metro- 
polis of beef and butter. 

If Crofty be an original nursling of the fairies, it is impossible to conjec- 
ture the antiquity of his age; for whether he be a Phooka, a Cluricaune, a 
Lepricaune, or any other of the tribes upon which these euphonious names 
are bestowed in the Irish dialect, we believe that they keep the secret of 
their years before the flood, with as much care as an uncourted maiden of 
nine-and-twenty. But, supposing him to be of mortal birth, he stands 4 feet 
103 inches high—weighs 7% stone—averages 30 odd years old (as he is only 
lately married we leave out the unit)—was born in Cork, the beautiful city 
—is of the best blood of the Crokers (let nobody imagine that he is related 
to the late secretary of the Admiralty, whose real genuine name is Crohoore) 
—wrote various pretty antiquarian papers in a thousand unheard-of vehicles 
—came to London full of fancies of fame, and found the Admiralty congenial 
quarters—conceived the idea of Jrishizing the fairies, and did it well—lived 
like a gay convivial fellow, with sundry droll companions—emptied his 
bottle—made love, and raked as Irishmen are wont to do—wrote books, of 
all sizes—sowed his wild oats of course—soberized—etceterazed ; and there 
” is, in a slight degree reduced from the size of life, nestling among our 
£aves. 

_ Time has not done him the superfluous injustice of bending him in his 
iron hand; though, as the plate opposite betrays, he has thinned his flowing 
locks ; and the picture drawn by his nurse, and immortalized by being pub- 
lished in our pages,* is still applicable to Crofty. All blessings then from 
the “good people” upon 
——* His dark eyebrows, 
And eyes bright and merry ; 
And cheeks that resemble 
The hawthorn berry.” 


* Fraser’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 200. 
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Unrepresented London. 69 


UNREPRESENTED LONDON, 


Litre doubt seems now to be enter- 
tained in any quarter, that it is the 
intention of the present ministry to 
offer to confer the elective franchise 
upon the principal trading and ma- 
nufacturing towns which are at pre- 
sent unrepresented. The grounds 
on which this will be proposed, are, 
we apprehend, as follows :— 

It was not originally intended, by 
the framers of our representative sys- 
tem, that any large and important 
body of the people should be left 
without representatives. The towns 
in question have grown into wealth 
and importance since the period when 
the creation of new boroughs, by an 
act of the Crown, ceased and was 
discontinued. More than a century 
has now elapsed, since the franchise 
has been thus bestowed. Great 
changes have taken place in that 
time ;—property and population have 
settled themselves in spots before left 
waste. It therefore now seems ad- 
visable to give the elective right to 
these places; as it is not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion that great masses of the people 
should continue unrepresented. 

If these are the grounds on which 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birming- 
ham are to be enfranchised, we beg 
leave to suggest that there is one 
other place, of modern growth, which 
has far higher claims than either of 
these towns. We allude to North 
Londo; especially to that densely 
peopled district comprised in the four 
parishes of St. Mary-le-bone—St. 
Pancras—St. Andrew with St. George 
the Martyr—and St. Giles with St. 
George’s Bloomsbury. 

This great district of the metro- 
polis has, like Leeds or Manchester, 
arisen to wealth and importance 
within the last century. But while 
Manchester contains 186,942 inha- 
bitants,—Birmingham, 106,722, and 
Leeds, 83,796,—the inhabitants of 
these four parishes, lying all con- 
tiguous to each other, and within 
an easily defined circle, amount to 
no less than 246,613 persons! If, 
then, the plans about to be brought 
forward are based upon any definite 
and consistent principle, surely some- 
thing must be done for unrepresented 
London. 

But perhaps it may be said, that 
this district forms part of the me- 


tropolis; and that the metropolis 
has already eight representatives. 
On this latter point it is obvious that 
eight representatives are too few even 
to transact the ordinary parliamen- 
tary business of the metropolis; and, 
if population and representation have 
any connexion with each other, it 
appears absurd that a district con- 
taining more than a tenth part of all 
the inhabitants of England and Wales, 
should be allowed but eight out of the 
five hundred and thirteen English re- 
presentatives. 

But let it be further remembered, 
that these eight existing members 
are not representatives of the whole 
metropolis ; but are chosen by, and 
sit for, certain districts only of that 
metropolis. The members for South- 
wark, for instance, are chosen by 
the votes of the men of Southwark ; 
the members for Westminster hold 
their seats from the housekeepers of 
Westminster; and the members for 
London from the citizens of London; 
and neither of all these have the least 
concern with Bloomsbury, Mary-le- 
bone, or Pancras. The fact is, that 
the franchise was conferred upon 
London, Westminster, and South- 
wark, long before Bloomsbury or 
Pancras had any inhabitants. But, 
as these parishes are now more po- 
pulous than either London, West- 
minster, or Southwark, they surely 
ought, if Leeds and Birmingham 
be enfranchised, to be also invested 
with the same privilege. 

We have said that these parishes 
are more populous than either of 
those metropolitan districts which 
possess representatives. The follow- 
ing are the facts, according to the 
census of 1821 :— 


Westminster . . . . . 182,085 
City of London . . . . 125,434 
Southwark. . . . . . 85,905 
North London, comprising 

—St. Mary-le-bone—St. 

Pancras—St. Andrew and 

St. George—St. Giles and 

St. George Bloomsbury . 246,613 


Looking at these proportions, do 
we ask too much, when we demand 
at least four representatives for this 
immense district. 

Perhaps, however, it may be ob- 
jected, that the inhabitants of this 
district are represented by the coua- 


















































ty members. But this objection is 
never advanced in the case of Leeds 
or Manchester. It is not said of 
them, that the members for York- 
shire or Lancashire sufficiently re- 
present their interests. But the dis- 
trict to which we are alluding, is 
peculiarly situated, even in this re- 
spect. The members for the coun- 
ty, it is well known, are chosen by 
the freeholders; and in this district 
of the metropolis there are scarcely 
any freeholders. The immense es- 
tates of the Duke of Bedford and 
other great proprietors, render it 
impossible that there should be many 
constituents of the county members 
in this part of Middlesex. On the 
east of London, in the Tower Ham- 
lets, the case is different, and that is 
one reason why the franchise seems 
less needed in that quarter. 

A reference, however, to the state 
of the county at large, as to its re- 
presentation, will serve considerably 
to strengthen our case. Middlesex 
is the worst represented county in 
the empire. It is quite absurdly des- 
titute in this respect. The compa- 
rison between the ratio of its popu- 
lation and its representatives, and 
the ratio of Cornwall or Wiltshire, 
is perfectly astounding. These are 
the facts :— 

Wittsuire has 226,600 inhabit- 
ants, and 34 members ;—or one re- 
presentative for every 6,700 persons. 

CorNWALL has 262,600 inhabit- 
ants, and 42 members ;—or one re- 
presentative for every 6,250 per- 
sons. 

These are the two counties which, 
of all others, are the most ridiculously 
crammed with boroughs and repre- 
sentatives. Compare them with those 
two which (excluding Middlesex) are 
the worst off in this respect :— 

CHESHIRE contaizs 275,500 inha- 
bitants, and elects four members ;— 
being only one representative for 
every 68,800 persons. 

LANCASHIRE contains 1,074,000 
inhabitants, and returns only four- 
teen members ;—being at the rate of 
one representative for every 76,700 
persons. 

But now, having compared two 
counties remarkable for over-repre- 
sentation, with two which are as de- 
cidedly under-represented ; let us turn 
to Middlesex, which certainly con- 
tains a larger mass of intelligence, 
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education, and property, than any 
other district of the empire, and let 
us look at her ratio. 

Mippiesex has 1,167,500 inha- 
bitants, and returns eight members 
only ;—being one representative for 
every one hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand persons ! ! 

DorseEtsui1re contains 147,400 in- 
habitants, and returns ¢wenty mem- 
bers. Middlesex would people Dor- 
setshire eight times over, and Mid- 
dlesex has eight members! instead of 
one hundred and sixty, which, at the 
Dorsetshire ratio, she ought to have! 

Once more; compare the three 
most populous counties of England 
together, and compare also their re- 
presentation— 


Inhabitants. 
YorKsuHIrRE 1,197,100 38 members. 
LANCASHIRE 1,074,000 14 members. 
Mippiesex 1,167,500 8 members. 


Of these three, the second, Lanca- 
shire, being notoriously under-repre- 
sented, is about to receive several 
new members, for Manchester, Black- 
burn, &c. ; and can Middlesex, which 
is still more strikingly deficient, be 
passed over without notice ?—Surely 
not! 

The effect of these irrational dis- 
crepancies is well known. The mer- 
chants and gentry of the metropoli- 
tan county want seats in parliament ; 
and in Middlesex, their own county, 
no seats are to be had. Cornwall, 
on the other hand, has more seats 
than she wants; and the natural 
consequence is, that the inhabitants of 
the Regent’s Park and Russell Square 
are obliged to go to the Land’s 
End, to purchase those seats which 
they ought to have, by the free suf- 
frages of their neighbours, in the dis- 
trict to which they properly belong. 

But if Middlesex receive, as she 
surely must, some addition to her 
representation, it must be made in 
the manner we have pointed out. 
The extent of the county is not so 
great, nor are the freeholders so nu- 
merous, as to call for an increase of 
county members. The new districts 
of the metropolis are evidently the 
proper depositories of the franchise ; 
and among those districts, that which 
we have pointed out stands fore- 
most. 

There is, indeed, an immense po- 
pulation on the east and north-east 
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of London ; but it would not be easy 
to form the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts into a constituent body. The 
Tower Hamlets with their two thou- 
sand freeholders, Islington, Shore- 
ditch, and Hackney, lay so wide, 
and embrace such a vast tract of half- 
peopled suburbs, as to make it diffi- 
cult to frame any plan for their en- 
franchisement. The inhabitants, too, 
are mostly of a lower class than 
those of Mary-le-bone and Blooms- 
bury. Indeed, in the four parishes 
we have pointed out, the large pro- 
portion of inhabitants who appear 
in the population abstract as neither 
connected with trade nor with agri- 
culture, denotes the general respec- 
tability of the district. More than 
two-fifths of the families are thus 
designated, while in the City of Lon- 
don, the like class, who must be 
taken to be for the most part profes- 
sional men, are less than one-fourth. 
As far, then, as education and intel- 
ligence fit men for the enjoyment of 
the elective franchise, the people of 
this district may be taken to be well 
qualified. 

Something, however, must now be 
said of a feasible plan for the forma- 
tion of this new constituent body. 
And we incline to that of a small, 
but popularly-elected corporation ;— 
not, indeed, to monopolize the repre- 
sentation among themselves; but to 
regulate and facilitate its exercise 
among the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. 

Suppose, then, thatone hundred bur- 
gesses of the borough of North London 
were annually chosen by the house- 
holders ; perhaps forty in the parish 
of Mary-le-bone, thirty in St. Pan- 
cras, and fifteen each from St. Giles 
and St. Andrew. This corporation 
would each year choose its chair- 
man, or high bailiff, and to their 
hands might be committed the care 
of the watching, lighting, paving, 
and the police ;—most of which mat- 
ters are now managed by the select 
vestries, who ought to have nothing 
to do with them. 

Bué it should be the especial duty 
of tis body to appoint a register 
office, and a clerk of enrolments, 
for tae purpose of keeping an ac- 
curate list of all the voters of the dis- 
trict. He should receive from the 
vestry clerk of each parish a list of 
all the inhabitant householders, rated 
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at twenty pounds and upwards, and 
should form them into a permanent 
register ; this list he should compare, 
every half year, with the new rate 
books, and make the necessary al- 
terations. 

The electors should each be under 
the necessity, before they could vote, 
of obtaining from this clerk of the 
roll, a certificate of their right of 
voting, paying for it the sum of two 
guineas; which payments would de- 
fray his own salary, and also provide 
funds for the erection of a hall of 
meeting. Previous to each election, 
the electors should take their certi-. 
ficates to the clerk, in order that he 
might compare them with his roll, 
and see if they were defaulters to the 
rates; and then, finding their claims 
to be good, hand to each of them, at 
the charge of one shilling, a special 
certificate of their right to vote at 
that election. At the poll book, 
therefore, they would only find it ne- 
cessary to present these certificates, 
and swear that they were the per- 
sons described therein, and that they 
had not before polled at that elec- 
tion. 

A prejudice exists in some quarters 
against corporations, but we believe 
it to be ill founded. We would not 
institute a rotten corporation, or a 
rich corporation, with large funds for 
feasting and parade ; or with great pa- 
tronage, and extensive powers of le- 
vying tolls and rates upon the people. 
We merely propose a body annually 
elected by the people, to take charge, 
as it were, of the rights of the in- 
habitants at large, and to furnish the 
best facilities for the free exercise of 
of those rights. We would, indeed, 
commit to their charge the Paving, 
Lighting, and Police of these districts ; 
because we believe that these concerns 
would be better left in their hands, 
than, as at present, in the hands of 
Parochial Select Vestries. To the 
latter, we would leave the care of the 
Church and Poor, and these are the 
only duties which properly belong to 
them. 

In conclusion, we beg to suggest, 
that much of this little plan of a cor- 
poration might be adopted benefici- 
ally in Birmingham or Manchester. 
If, however, a simpler and equally 
efficient method can be invented for 
those towns, the same will probably 
also answer for North London. The 
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only point we are particularly anxi- 
ous to enforce, is this, that Man- 
chester and Leeds and Birmingham 
cannot be enfranchised, and North 
London left unrepresented, without 
the grossest injustice. 

One other difficulty may, however, 
be started. It may be said, that the 
claims of this particular district can- 
not be conceded, without producing 
similar demands from the other unre- 
presented parts of London. If Mary- 
le-bone be enfranchised, Shoreditch 
will next ask for representatives. 

This kind of reasoning is not held 
good in other branches of the ques- 
tion. Every plan of Reform, except 
that of Universal Suffrage, omits 
some classes or districts of the popu- 
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lation. It is supposed that ministers 
intend to give members to towns of 
10,000 inhabitants. Those towns 
which have but 9,500, may complain, 
but the answer they will receive must 
be, We are obliged to draw the line 
somewhere. 

If, however, any feasible plan can 
be suggested for giving representa- 
tives to the eastern as well as to the 
north-western parts of London, we 
shall offer no objection. But if this 
should be found too difficult, let it 
not be used as a reason for neglect- 
ing that which we have shewn to 
be easy. All practical men know, 
that the impossibility of doing every 
thing, can never be a good and valid 
reason for doing nothing. 


THE BEETLE. 


Poor hobbling Beetle, needst not haste ; 
Should Traveller Traveller thus alarm? 
Pursue thy journey thro’ the waste, 

Not foot of mine shall work thee harm. 


Who knows what errand grave thou hast : 
** Small family”—that have not dined? 
Lodged under pebble, there they fast, 

Till head of house have raised the wind! 


Man’s bread lies ’mong the feet of men; 
For cark and moil sufficient cause ! 

Who cannot sow would reap ;—and then 
In Beetledom are no Poor-Laws, 


And if thy Wife and thou agree 

But ill, as like when short of victual, 
I swear, the Public Sympathy 

Thy fortune meriteth, poor Beetle. 


Alas, and I should do thee skaith, 

To realms of Night with heeltap send! 
Who judg’d thee worthy pains of Death >— 
On Earth, save me, without a Friend! 


Pass on, poor Beetle, venerable 

Art thou, were wonders ne’er so rife; 
Thou hast what Bel to Tower of Babel 
Not gave: the chief of wonders—Lire. 


Also of “ ancient family,” 
Tho’ small in size, of feature dark! 
What Debrett’s Peer surpasseth thee? 


Thy Ancestor was in Noah’s Ark. 
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FRANCE IN 1829-30.—snyY LADY MORGAN. 


REVIEWED BY HER LADYSHIP’S CORTEJO, MORGAN RATTLER. 


“ On n’y saurait marcher que sur des belles choses.” 


Wet, Mitap1t Morean, let the 
world say what it will, you are an 
amusing person: we are indebted to 
you for many a hearty laugh—amil- 
lions and millions of delicious mo- 
ments have we spent with you—and 
we think it a pity you should ever 
die. We wish, therefore, you would 
negociate through some mutual friend 
(Lafayette, for instance), an arrange- 
ment with the Wandering Jew; he 
is an uncommunicative sullen dog; 
we hear of him only at second hand ; 
but your Ladyship is all openness 
and candour. Besides, it is given on 
the best authority—the authority of 
the Rev. George Croly and the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton (a)—that he is tired of 
his bargain ; and, consequently, your 
* cabin in Kildare Street’”—* the 
fair little companion of all your en- 
joyments” (b)—and the copyright of 
those “ forty volumes” which the 
impoverished Colburn is now selling 
at half-price—would, probably, pro- 
cure the assignment of his lease for 
ever. Your Ladyship might then de- 
light yourself by ‘“ mizzling” eter- 
nally through the world like the lady 
in the song (c) “ through Temple 
Bar,” and delight us and our chil- 
dren and our children’s children for 
all generations, by telling of these 
your wanderings. In all books—in 
all languages—in all arts—in all 
sciences, you are already learned; and 
thus inexhaustible materials would 
offer themselves for your graphic pen. 


Les Femmes Savantes. 


The younger people now existing 
might hope to read of the homage 
rendered to your Ladyship by the 
Calmuck and Kentucky sages—the 
De Tracys and De Ségurs—the Jul- 
liens and Lafayettes of regions here- 
after to be classic—and they might 
also expect to witness the chaste 
mysteries of the Turkish harem re- 
produced before their eyes by the 
free and vigorous pencil which bo- 
died forth, with such abandonment, 
the fervent loves of Salvator Rosa ; 
while those yet to come would, un- 
doubtedly, be blessed with an ac- 
count of the state of society at the 
New Swan River, and a France in 
1929-30. But let us not, in cast- 
ing an enraptured glance on the vi- 
sions of what might be, forget that 
which actually is. France in 1929-30 
would certainly be delicious: who 
would not barter years of existence 
for a peep into its magic pages ?— 
just to ascertain if there will be, in 
those days, such a thing as a throne 
in France—or such a place as Paris 
—and whether long or short waists 
will be then in vogue amongst the 
women—and whether the men will 
have so progressed in their disincli- 
nation to dancing and intrigue, as to 
have conceived an antipathy for all 
species of motion? (d)—Oh! the book 
would be delightful !— Would be, did 
we say? will be delightful; for the 
world must have it. And, alas! 


“ How happy the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of its glory to see ;— 
But the next dearest blessing which Heaven can give, 
Is the pride of thus gazing on thee.” 


“ France, 1829-30 !’”’—and, by all 
that is lovely, an extremely pretty 
work it is!—Of all your Ladyship’s 
productions it is the best; for your 
own mild, modest, unaffected, and 
religious spirit is more extensively 
infused into it, than it ever was in- 
to any other whatsoever. We have 
always considered that the little nar- 
rative of the personal feelings and 
adventures of the traveller—the re- 
cord of his hopes and fears—his joys 


and sorrows, forms the pleasant places 
in a book of travels ; and, therefore, 
have we always loved your Ladyship 
and the Abyssinian Bruce, above all 
travellers, on account of the liberal 
information you communicate res- 
pecting yourselves and all others who 
were fortunate enough to have been 
brought into contact with you. Un- 
der the patronage of the precise and 
copious Scotchman, we feel ourselves 
quite at home at Gondar, and can 
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really fancy ourselves on terms of in- 
timacy with the beautiful Ozoro-Es- 
ther and Ras Michael—a sort of 
African Lafayette, commanding the 
armed citizens, and exercising a sa- 
lutary control over the sovereign he 
had himself placed upon the throne ; 
now, the lady we admire exceeding- 
ly; and for the Ras we have the 
highest possible respect : we are sor- 
ry, however, notwithstanding Bruce’s 
admirable delineations of character, 
and notwithstanding his _pictures- 
que descriptions of all he saw and 
all that befell him—we are sorry 
that it was not your Ladyship who 
went in search of the fountains of the 
Nile. Bruce evidently laboured un- 
der mauvaise honte in describing fa- 
shionable life at Gondar. The ‘ march 
of intellect’ in his day was very slow. 
He shrunk from a description of plea- 
surable details at the dinner-parties 
and soirées, which in all the pride of 
philosophy your Ladyship would have 
scorned to omit. On the contrary, 
you would have felt delight in en- 
larging upon the freedom from jea- 
lousy, coquetry, and conventional 
forms, which prevails in the polished 
society of the Abyssinian capital, and 
you would have drawn a triumphant 
distinction between the brutality and 
superstition of this country, and the 
true politeness and genuine piety 
which there induces the amiable of 
both sexes to seek and confer happi- 
ness without delay, affectation, or 
disguise. Even in the vague sketches 
of Bruce, the scenes at some of the 
soirées are exquisite ; what would 
they not be in the vivid colouring of 
your Ladyship? But, hollo! stop; 
are we not straying again? Let us 
see—yes, we are; soto return. This 
last book is decidedly your Ladyship’s 
best, because it may be in some sort 
considered the mirror of your divine 
self. Herein all your thoughts and 
feelings are unreservedly shadowed 
forth, and this to us, stupid things in 
breeches, as some fine lady in an old 
play calls us, is no matter of trifling 
interest ; for true it is, as Louvét, a 
pious and moral author, and an espe- 
cial favourite of your Ladyship, has 
written, homme le plus adroit ne peut 
encore se tenir au niveau de la femme 
la plus vraie. Ample stores are, 
therefore, opened to our contempla- 
tion; we have clearly before us the 
various charming arts by which you 
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bewitched Lafayette, the general, and 
Caréme, the cook; Rothschild, the 
banker, and Beranger, the chanson- 
nier; De Tracy, the philosopher, 
and Gerard, the painter ; David, the 
sculptor, and Jullien, the execution- 
er; the romanticist with the open 
shirt collar, and the classicist with 
no shirt at all. Everything, in a 
word, is of you in these enchanting 
volumes; from the frontispiece in 
which your face appears, to the post- 
y= wherein you make your curtesy 
Sydney, Lady Morgan, née Owen- 
son. But now, Miladi, touching this 
face, or rather full length of yours, 
we have a little—a leetle crow to 
pluck with you. Why were you so 
precipitate ? Had you but w aited for 
a month, we would have given you a 
place upon the bosom of Regina. 
There you might have dazzled and de- 
lighted millions in the guise which 
best pleased you—as Juno, as Pal- 
las, or as the Erycina Ridens. You 
should have had a face twice—aye, 
three times as handsome ; and your 
form and figure, too, would have been 
displayed to the best advantage ; for, 
upon principle, we always allow our 
ladies to choose their own attitudes. 
It is useless, however, to lament 
longer an act of imprudence which 
cannot be recalled. As the great 
Persian or Hibernian moralist (I for- 
get which) has it, “‘ grief is no com- 
fort, and sorrow is dry.”’ So let us, 
to borrow the happy expression used 
by Aboul Khan Buth na Hassan, the 
Sophi’s ambassador in your Lady- 
ship’s ‘‘cabin,” or canister, (I: for- 
get which you call it,) in Kildare- 
street—let us take another snir- 
TER (e) and proceed with our review. 
In your preface your Ladyship tells 
us, that— 


* Having left Ireland in the dark mo- 
ment which preceded the bright rising of 
her political day ; after lingering there till 
hope delayed had made the heart sick, 
we went abroad in search of sensations of 
a more gracious nature than those pre- 
sented by the condition of society at home. 
It matters not whether any preconceived 
intentions of authorship influenced the 
journey. 4 second work on France can 
alone be justified by the novelty of its mat- 
ter, or, the merit of its execution.” 


That is true, Miladi, and every 
thing in your second work on France 
is new and meritorious. You never 
said a word about yourself before, 
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while herein you are always with us ; 
and what can be more meritorious 
than holding up such a model of per- 
fection as your Ladyship to a faulty 
world. Your Ladyship goes on to 
say— 

“ It may serve however as an excuse, 
and an authentication of the attempt, that 
I was called to the task by some of the 
most influential organs of public opinion in 
that great country. They relied upon my 
impartiality; (for I had proved it at the 
expense of proscription abroad, and perse- 
cution at home ;) and desiring only to be 
represented as they are, they deemed even 
my humble talents not wholly inadequate 
to an enterprise, whose first requisite was 
the honesty that tells the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. This 
I have done to the full extent of my own 
convictions, and to the utmost limit of the 
sphere of my observation. I answer for no 
more.” 

And is not this enough, Miladi? 
There can be but one reply. But here 
it may not be amiss to remark, that 
we met a man the other day, who 
hinted—(he only hinted, if he said it, 
we would have knocked him down, 
as we had occasion to do after- 
wards)—that he did not believe your 
Ladyship was calledto the task by 
some of the most influential organs 
of public opinion in that great coun- 
try! Whereupon we informed him, 
as we now inform the world at large, 
that we ourselves saw the document 
in which you “were called to the 
task ;” saw it with our eyes, as 
Homer has it. And it was in the 
form of a round-robin, none of “ the 
most influential organs of public opi- 
nion in that great country” wishing 
to grant precedence to any other in a 
matter of such national and histori- 
cal importance. They said, come to 
France, Miladi Morgan, and write a 

book, and describe us all impartially ; 
and then they went on to state in 
elegant French, that your Ladyship 
should want for nothing during your 
sojourn amongst them; and then 
they jocularly added, that they had 
no doubt the London booksellers 
would come down handsomely with 
the half-pence. The fellow was some- 
thing astonished, when we told him 
this, but nothing abashed, he re- 
plied, “‘ Well,” granting that she 
was “‘ called to the task,”” how could 
she describe these people impartially, 
when she went there just to eat their 
victuals, and see every thing as they 
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might choose to show it to her? We 
scorned to answer such a low-minded 
question, and therefore contented 
ourselves with declaring, that we had 
a scvereign contempt both for his 
taste and understanding. At which 
he Jaughed, and said he would be 
sorry to quarrel with us about an 
“‘ouLD MovusETRAP.”” Now we 
knew he kept a cinder-wench—a hor- 
ribly ugly old thief—called Movse- 
TRAP—and indignant at such an im- 
plied comparison, we forthwith laid 
him prostrate. We mention this 
not out of vain-glory, but simply to 
show our hatred of prejudice, and our 
promptitude in avenging the cause of 
injured innocence and insulted ge- 
nius. 

Having now given due honour to 
the preface, we will proceed to the 
work itself, first complimenting your 
Ladyship on the simple style you have 
adopted. We are happy to observe, 
that your Ladyship has reduced the 
number of languages in which you 
write, as the Sibyl did her books, to 
three. You have wisely discarded 
German, Spanish, the dead and ori- 
ental languages. A book written in 
a single tongue is certainly one of the 
most tiresome things in nature ; there 
is such horrible sameness in the turn 
of the expressions, and the appearance 
of the words! We do not think, 
however, that a person can conve- 
niently write in more than three lan- 
guages at the same time; we, there- 
fore, highly approve of your Lady- 
ship’s restricting yourself to the Hi- 
bernian dialect of French, English, 
and Italian. 

Your opening chapter is beautiful 
and characteristic : 


“Oh the delicious burst of agreeable 
sensations !—It was for this a Roman em- 
peror, in the plenitude of his power, offered 
a premium, and offered it in vain. Were I 
to write a receipt for its acquirement, it 
should run thus :— 


“ First, take up your residence, for any 
given time, in ‘ the most unhappy country 
that is under heaven.’’ Then devote to its 
interests all your sympathies—to its cause 
all your talents. Draw upon yourself the 
persecution of one party, without securing 
the protection of another. Get sick of ex- 


haustless discussions upon long-exhausted 
subjects; get satiated with party watch- 
words, applied to the purposes of personal 
pre-eminence; become disgusted or indig- 
nant (according to your temperament) with 
petty intrigues and semi-civilized views ; 
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and, when the horizon looks darkest, and 
the storm rages loudest—when the vessel, 
you have seen nearly within hail of port, 
seems suddenly dashed back among the 
breakers, leaving hope forlorn, and exer- 
tion without farther motive—then ‘ cut the 
painter’—escape, as you may, upon raft or 
hen-coop—reach, as fast as you can, a fo- 
reign shore, and mingle with another po- 
pulation, congregated under other institu- 
tions. Be the transition rapid—the con- 
trast striking—-site, scene, and climate, all 
novel and opposed—change the bitter bise 
of a northern spring, for the heavens all 
blue, and air all balm, of a southern region, 
In a word, leave Ireland in its worst of 
times and worst of weather, and get to 
France in the happiest epoch of both, when 
the season and the people, alike fresh from 
the touch of regeneration, give the best as- 
pect to the moral and natural world ; and 
then, probatum est, you will enjoy that new 
pleasure for which imperial magnificence 
offered its reward, and offered it witbout 
success. 

“ This delicious burst of sensation I am 
now enjoying, in the first flutter of an es- 
cape from Ireland, and arrival in Calais.” 


There, reader, there is simile and 
sublimity for you; and what admi- 
rable truth! As Thomas Moore, the 
bard of Erin, happily observes in one 
of his after-dinner speeches, in praise 
of his beloved country, “ Ireland is 
a fine place to live out of.” And, 
Miladi, you were persecuted by one 
party, without securing the protec- 
tion of another; in fact you were 
persecuted by all parties—notorious- 
ly by a low review, called the Quar- 
terly, and a stupid magazine, pub- 
lished by one Blackwood, a bailie, (f) 
(which, we.suppose, is the Scotch 
for a bell-man,) and with even 
greater venom by the leaders of 
the Catholic party. O’Connell, the 
villain, described you as “ an inde- 
licate, ignorant, gossiping old wo- 
man.” Shiel squeaked out that you 
were “‘ a parvenue lady, and would- 
be-gentlewoman,” and abused you 
with as much virulence, and in as 
many tropes and figures as he did 
his late royal highness the Duke of 
York. Once, however, on the French 
coast, you had “ a delicious burst of 
sensation,” (doubtless, I am afraid, 
to the destruction of your stay-tapes,) 
and you did not care a fig for any of 
them. 


“ What a delightful place” (you add), 
“by the bye, this Calais is,” (for I take it for 
granted Iam not mistaking internal dis- 
position for external objects). “* After Ca- 
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lais,’ says Horace Walpole, when writing 
from Italy, ‘ nothing surprises me.’ Ca- 
lais surprised Doctor Johnson too! The 
genial Yoricks and the saturnine Smell- 
fungusses have alike paid their tribute, and 
lighted a taper at the shrine of Nétre 
Dame de Calais ; and all British travellers 
who, for the first time, have left their 
boxes of brick and faces of phlegm to see 
houses that are not boxes, and faces that 
are not phlegmatic, have never failed to 
be astonished, even if they refused to be 
pleased.” 


We take for granted, Miladi, that 
Johnson has been substituted for 
Smollett, by some typographical er- 
ror ; it is no great matter, however ; 
they were both doctors; and, as 
your Ladyship, when alluding to the 
knighting of your relatives, facetious- 
ly observed, one doctor vaut bien un 
autre. 

It is consolatory to ascertain from 
the latter part of this chapter, that 
superstition has completely disap- 
peared from France. Her Ladyship, 
as became one of the ancient faith, 
went to the cathedral, to return 
thanks for her escape from her “‘ se- 
mi-civilized country,’”” and she ob- 
served that the congregation consist- 
ed almost exclusively of females, who 
were engaged in chatting and laugh- 
ing. 

“ What particularly struck me in the 
congregation,”’ (quoth her Ladyship) “ was, 
that, with the exception of a few old men, 
who looked either poor or infirm, it was 
so exclusively female. I remarked this 
circumstance afterwards to a gentleman of 
the town, who replied, with an ironical 
smile, ‘ Madame, nous sommes indignes nous 
autres.’ But I remember (I said) seeing 
the military, the authorities, and many 
others of the male population, assisting at 
vespers, when I first visited Calais. ‘ And 
when was that, Madame?’ ‘In 1816.’ 
* A la bonne heure ; but we are not now 
in 1816. This is the year 1829.’” 


‘* Oh, it’s all by the march of in- 
tellect !” as the refrain of a favourite 
song of your Ladyship’s expresses it. 

The next chapter is about the inn at 
which your Ladyship stopped. Acom- 
mon place traveller, like Sterne, would 
have mentioned its name; but you, 
from a feeling of delicacy and kindness, 
and a love of justice, which cannot 
be too highly lauded, declined doing 
so, lest you might ruin all the other 
inn-keepers of the town. Nobody 
could thenceforth dream of drawing 
up any where except at the Hotel de 
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Morgan, or, as everything is now 
Anglicised there, according to your 
Ladyship’s account—at Morgan’s Ho- 
tel. 

We will pass over the chapters on 
the Barriére de La Villette, and the 
Rue de Rivoli, in which your Lady- 
ship has given the usual. information 
of the Guide Book, couleur de rose, 
and proceed to “‘ old friends,” who, 
to us, are always welcome. Your 
Ladyship says— 

“ The morning of my arrival, I took up 
my old Paris visiting book for 1818, to 
look for addresses, to dispatch cards to old 
acquaintances, and notes to friends, after 
the Parisian fashion. The first name that 
met my eye was one that made me shud- 
der, and feel, as I had felt, when I broke 
the black seal of the letter which so unex- 
pectedly announced the decease of its 
owner. Well might that distinguished 
name present itself the first upon the list. 
The first hand that was wont to hail our 
return to France, was Denon’s. The first 
cordial smile that gave us the assurance of 
a welcome, was his. Other hands were 
now extended, other smiles beamed now 
as brightly, but his were dimmed for ever.” 


Alas! poor Denon! you had many 
things to send you ‘ down the tide 
of time,’ and recommend you to the 
affectionate notice of posterity. You 
were, (to use her Ladyship’s words,) 
the page, minister, and gentilhomme 
de le chambre of Louis XV.—the 
friend of Voltaire, the intimate of 
Napoleon, the traveller and historian 
of modern Egypt, the director of the 
Musée of France, when Paris was the 
museum of the world. As courtier, 
diplomatist, author, artist, antiqua- 
rian, you had passed the ordeal of 
the greatest changes, the most violent 
transitions the world had ever seen, 
and you had passed them with prin- 
ciples unshaken, and feelings un- 
worn. All this were you, Denon, 
and yet you would have been, per- 
haps, ere long, forgotten; but fortu- 
nately, you “ suited” Miladi Mor- 
gan, and she “ suited” you, and, 
therefore, will you be remembered 
till time shall be no more. 


“ The next came my old and kind 
friend, Madame de Vilette, the belle et 
bonne of Voltaire; to me the link between 
the last age and present; she, too, was 
gone forever! And then came Ginguené, 
Talma, Langlois, Lanjuinais—but I closed 
the book with the feelings with which 
Macbeth flings away the magic mirror, 
and involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ I’ll see no 
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more,’ so, closing my eyes, as I might, 
upon the past, and giving myself up to 
the hope of the future, under the influence 
of a climate which developes a sensibility 
prompt, not deep, I threw open the win- 
dow to the sunshine and fresh air, which 
poured in with a burst of light and odour. 
I thought of all that death had left me— 
of the greater still behind, for Lafayette 
and many other illustrious friends, whom 
time has spared for the benefit and glory 
of their nation, still live;—each, in his way, 
a specimen of that genius and virtue, 
which, in all regions and in all ages, make 
the ne plus ultra of human excellence.” 


We will not injure the effect of 
this unaffectedly grand and touching 
passage by attempting any comment. 
There is in ita truth, a pathos, a 
sublimity, which defies all criticism, 
and is above all praise. The next 
chapter, ‘‘Old and New Paris,” we 
shall pass over with all proper com- 
pliments to your Ladyship and Du- 
laure, (g) simply stopping to thank you 
for enriching our language with some 
new words. We will also pass over 
your Ladyship’s history of Lafayette, 
which is strictly impartial, and which 
describes all the great achievements 
of this most gallant, adventurous, 
and consistent of republicans. We 
understand your Ladyship intends 
having it printed by your friend 
Murray in a volume of the Family 
Library. 

The strange thing in your Lady- 
ship’s chapter on Anglomania is, 
that the persons in the various shops 
you visited during your first morn- 
ing in Paris—the perfumer’s shop— 
porter shop, &c., should have at 
once discovered you were from the 
British Islands ; because we are well 
aware that your Ladyship speaks 
French better than any Frenchwo- 
men; “‘ your vocabulary, (however, 
as your Ladyship observes,) was not, 
perhaps, sufficiently aired,” and you 
only went into those places to rub 
the rust off your tongue after your 
sojourn amongst the thick-spoken 
Hibernians. We are quite sure, 
however, that if you went to buy 
essences and perfumes, it was not 
on your Ladyship’s own account; 
and as to the accident which occur- 
red to you in the alehouse, it was 
merely a matter to be laughed at; 
and your Ladyship records it plea- 
santly. You state, “1 was hurrying 
away from the shop when I was 
shot on the left cheek, and covered 
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with a shower of froth by the ex. 
plosion of a bottle of ‘ Whitbread’s 
Entire,’ the pride of the counter and 
the boast of its owner.” 

** Royalism in 1829,” is a pretty 
chapter. It is quite delightful to 
perceive the homage which was done 
to your Ladyship by all the modern 
royalists—the Count de Sabran, and 
so forth. It was different in 1819, but 
* it’s all by the march of intellect.” 
Your Ladyship says :— 

“ TI frankly expressed my surprise at 
the change which had taken place in the 
manners and tone of society, and I related 
to him (another Baron féodal) a rencontre 
I had had at a masqued ball, in 1819, 
when two ultras (the sons of the most de- 
voted danglers in the antechamber of Na- 
poleon) aided by an ex protégé of the 
Buonaparte family, had attacked me with 
more Bourbonite zeal than gallantry, and 
had availed themselves to the utmost of 
the privilege of the mask. ‘That, said 
the party in question, was the eagerness of 
girouetlism, so anxious in 1819 to dis- 
tinguish its questionable loyalty, no matter 
how. It is now toned by a prevailing 
liberality and by the natural subsidence of 
all exaggeration. Such strange things take 
place every day (I replied), that I should 
not be surprised to find on my return home, 
that Monsieur de Martignac had written 
himself down at my door; or that the 
minister of Marine, my neighbour, (who 
is one of the best speakers, I think, in the 
chambers), should invite me to his Tues- 
days’ assemblies; nay that the king him- 
self should smile on me as he passes my 
window, and that I should exclaim with 
Madame de Sévigné, after a similar favour, 
* Le Roi est le plus grand roi du monde.’"’ 

Ah, Miladi! if the king had only 
smiled upon you, and taken your 
advice, he would not now be a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth! 
—You might have turned off the old 
apothecary—(I mean the Medical 
Cavalier), and he the Jesuits; and 
France would have been admirably 
governed by your joint endeavours. 
Madame de Maintenonand Louis XIV. 
would have been fools to you. 

The paper headed the ‘* Count de 
Tracy,” is charming; this excellent 
philosopher seems to have introduced 
the benefits of method and classifica- 
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tion into all the ordinary affairs of life. 
The arrangements at his assemblies 
appear to be admirable. 

** The assemblies of Monsieur de Tracy, 
which occur weekly during the season, are 
among the most select and remarkable in 
Paris. Inaccessible to common-place me- 
diocrity and pushing pretension, their visi- 
tor must be ticketed in some way or other 
to obtain a presentation.” 


Well now, what a gloriously philo- 
sophical arrangement that is! What 
wear and tear of servants’ lungs, 
and injury to the sensibility of those 
who are curious as to the right pro- 
nunciation of their name, is spared! 
How often has it not been our own 
misfortune to have our beautiful and 
euphonious title ‘‘ Morgan Rattler’ 
metamorphosed into all manner of 
uncouth sounds in its transmission 
from the hall-door to the drawing- 
room! Whereas if we had our tickets 
on our back, there could be no annoy- 
ance, no mistake, and we could be 
at once sure to meet with that respect 
which must naturally be accorded to 
all who are connected with your 
Ladyship. We cannot therefore 
too highly applaud M. De Tracy's 
system; and we despise the fellow 
who affected to call us all ‘ ticket 
porters!’ We look upon the device, 
in fact, as altogether admirable. 
By it ignorant and ill-bred per- 
sons would be virtually excluded 
from society. For their own name 
—the mark of the beast—would be 
upon them. But why waste words 
upon the subject? To be admired, 
it only requires to be known: your 
Ladyship’s approbation will give it 
universal publicity, and we have no 
doubt it will be adopted in all civi- 
lized societies. 

It seems your Ladyship conde- 
scended to go toa ball at the En- 
glish Embassy, and on the first burst 
of this magnificent assembly on your 
dazzled eyes, your Ladyship, (in 
vour youthful and unsophisticated 
feelings,) felt pretty much as Hor- 
tense is supposed to do when she 
gives vent to her feelings in the 
following exclamation :— 


* Que d’objets, que de gens inconnus jusqu’alors, 
Tous les ambassadeurs, des maréchaux, des lords ; 
Des artistes, la fleur de la littérature ! 

Des femmes quel éclat, quel gotit dans leur parure ; 


Dieu! les beaux diamans !”—L’ Ecole des Vieillards. 


which is elegantly translated by your Ladyship :— 
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“ What a scene, and what faces one ne’er saw before, 
Lords, marshals, ambassadors, princes galore ; 
Romanticists, classicists, blue-stocking peers ; 

With artists in virta steeped up to their ears ! 
Then the women! what splendor and taste in their finery, 


And, ye Gods! 


There, reader, there is poetry for 
you, and translation to boot. Can 
any thing be more exquisite or more 
accurate? If you know aught of the 
original you must swear by her La- 
dyship’s familiarity with the peculiar 
idiom of the favourite language of all 
the decent people in Europe. 

Your Ladyship, it seems, was 

much pleased with the exhibition ; 
but the boundaries of pain and plea- 
sure being always close at hand, the 
persons whose appearance excited 
your feelings the most were the vile 
servants of the Austrian despot. 
Your Ladyship observes, 
“ The most striking group was that form- 
ed by the Austrian embassy ; splendid- 
ly attired in ancient historical costumes, 
with a numerous troop of attachés, the 
élité of the gay, the gallant youth of their 
country, in all the gorgeous pageantry of 
the middle ages. When his Austrian ex- 
cellency was announced, how I started, 
with all the weight of Aulic proscription 
on my head. The representative of the 
long-armed monarch of Hapsburg so near 
me, of him who, could he only once get 
his fidgetty fingers on my little neck, would 
give it a twist that would save his custom- 
house officers all future trouble of break- 
ing carriages and harassing travellers in 
search of the pestilent writings of ‘ Lady 
Morgan.’ I did not breathe freely till his 
excellency had passed on with his glitter- 
ing train into the illuminated conservatory, 
and was lost in a wilderness of flowering 
shrubs and orange trees.” 


Ah Miladi, fidgetty as are the 
fingers of the long-armed monarch 
of Hapsburg, if he once saw your 
little neck he would not think of 
twisting it. His persecution and 
proscription of you, however, was 


« He 


what fine diamonds, all glitter and shinery.”’ 


great. He prevented you from mak- 
ing a book in his dominions. 

Therefore he certainly cannot be 
considered as a friend of your Lady- 
ship’s, (though he is of the London 
coachmakers, for nobody can travel 
without your book, and thus his 
carriage is sure to be broken,) and 
yet you are fortunate in illustrious 
and high born associates. Passing 
over those already-mentioned, there 
is your friend Ségur, the son of the 
gallant Maréchal de Ségur, the bro- 
ther of one of the most brilliant wits 
of France, the father of the best mili- 
tary historian of the present day, the 
uncle of the illustrious Lafayette, and 
the companion of his s/riking cam- 
paigns in America ; the most success- 
ful diplomatist of his time, the am- 
bassador of Louis XVI. to Russia, 
Prussia, and Rome; the friend and 
travelling companion of Catherine of 
Russia, of the E mperor Joseph, 
of Frederick of Prussia, (“ a striking 
evidence, by the bye, of the possibility 
of the highest intellect occupying the 
highest place under false and baneful 
institutions, with little benefit to man- 
kind,”’) and one of the most volumi- 
nous writers of modern France. He 
certainly had claims upon the atten- 
tions of an EDUCATED stranger, which 
must have rendered him an especial 
object of interest in any circle, how- 
ever brilliant. 

But as your Ladyship was the most 
admirably EDUCATED OF STRANGERS, 
(thanks to your illustrious sire,) so 
did you take greater interest in this 
philosophic statesman than any body 
else could presume to do. Your Lady- 

ship, as you observe, knew full well, 


was a man who had seen many changes, 


And always changed as true as any needle, 
His Polar-star being one which rather ranges, 
And not the fix’d—he knew the way to wheedle,” &c. 


And knowing this, his propensity to 
change, your Ladyship feared lest he 
should have changed his constitution 
by losing his health, or his identity 
by losing his consciousness. And, 
as you tenderly declare, ‘‘ I waited, 
therefore, till my husband had visited 
him, and reported to me the state of 


his health, that I might not come 
upon hit in all the redundancy of my 
own newly-kindled excitements, and 
with spirits too exuberant, perhaps, 
to be in harmony with his own.” 
Fortunately, however, Sir Charles 
found the old gentleman as playful as 
a kid, and positively enraptured at 
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the news of your arrival. It is curi- 
ous to observe, nevertheless, that he 
does not appear to have entertained 
your Ladyship handsomely; but you, 
with your usual delicacy and good 
nature, repeatedly entreat he may be 
excused, and attribute the fault not 
to his inclination, but his poverty. 

We now, with a flutter of pleasure, 
approach one of the most delightful 
chapters in these volumes, ‘‘ Romanti- 
cists and Classicists.” Your Ladyship 
begins by ‘‘ damning the unknown 
writer in the Quarterly of 1817, to 
eternal fame.” 

It is a pity you were not cognizant 
of his name; for it is troublesome 
to curse a man by a long descrip- 
tion: for ourselves, therefore, we 
prefer pronouncing our daily execra- 
tion upon “ the Quarterly, and all 
belonging to it ;” and thus the fellow 
is sure not to escape while other 
sinners come in for their well-earned 
share of the malediction. We hum- 
bly venture to recommend this prac- 
tice to your Ladyship. 

After having, however, consigned 
Racine to a perpetual and well- 
merited oblivion, as a mere ephe- 
meral poetaster, and crucified the 
Quarterly writer, or writers un- 
known, your Ladyship proceeds to 
say— 

“ This morning, as I was looking over 
the affches of the theatre, (a common 
writer would have had it play-bills,) in 
doubt to which of them we should go, 
{having, through the gallantry of new 
friends and the kindness of old, boxes as- 
signed to us in several,) a young gentle- 
man, to whom we had been presented the 
previous evening, called ‘ pour faire ses 
hommages.’ There was something of an 
exalté in his air, in his open shirt-collar, 
black head, and wild, melancholy look, 
that had engaged my attention the night 
before; and this, together with one or two 
paradoxical opinions which I heard him let 
fall, made me glad to see him again; for, 
like Madame de Sévigné, I hate ‘les gens 
qui ont toujours raison.’ ” 

Ah, Miladi, Miladi, why will you 
always be comparing yourself to that 
old Frenchwoman? and to do so at 
such a moment: we tell you, you 
are a thousand times as clever, and 
ten thousand times as handsome! 

But, to proceed, this exalté with 
the black head, wild, melancholy 
look, and open shirt-collar was com- 
manded by his fair suzeraine, to 
whom he came “ pour faire ses hom- 
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mages,” to select a theatre wherein 
they might pass a portion of the 
evening. Your Ladyship, desirous 
of anticipating his wishes, suggested 
the Francais, “ if he pleased.” But 
he replied— 

** * Go to the Francais if I please! I sit 
out a tragedy of Racine’s! Oh, Miladi, 
vous plaisantez—vous n'y pensex pas.’ 

“ The alarmed, imploring look with 
which this was said, with hands clasped, 
and eyes uplifted, astounded me; and I 
remarked, ‘then you are of the same 
heresy with myself, and I am, like poor 
Iphigenie, who 
“** Voyait pour elle Achille, et contre elle 

l’armée.’ 


** © You have with you all France,’ he re- 
plied; ‘ @ quelqu’exception prés. Nobody 
goes to the Frangais when Racine is play- 
ed now ; or, the few who go, do so to tes- 
tify their disapprobation by hissing, as was 
the case with the Athalie the other night.’ 

* I really lost my breath. ‘ What! not 
go to the Francais ?—Hiss Racine !—Oh, 
this is a mystification.’ 

“ ¢ Pardon me, madame, I am serious.— 
You may—you must go to the Frangais, 
but not when Racine is played; whose 
pieces are only given in the intervals of our 
great historical dramas, and in the absence 
of our divine tragic muse, who is now in 
the provinces.’ ” 


This tragic muse turns out to be 
Mademoiselle Mars; at which your 
Ladyship is much surprised, because 
she generally plays in comedy. You 
then ask, however, if not in Racine’s, 
is it in Voltaire’s tragedies the pearl 
of France plays? The young gentle- 
man of the black head, and so forth, 
replies, with more candour than po- 
liteness, “‘ Voltaire !—bah !—C’est un 
rot détréné, que ce bon Voltaire !”’— 
and then goes on to explain, that 
there is nothing in the world equal to 
the Henri III. of your Ladyship’s 
devoted admirer, Dumas. He then 
tells your Ladyship an affecting story 
about one Joseph de Lorme, a young 
man, who got tired of the practice of 
surgery, as our poor departed friend 
Huskisson once did, until at last he— 
(not Huskisson, but the other gentle- 
man)—retired to a poor little village 
near Meudon, where he gave himself 
up to the composition of works, which 
dissolve the soul in tears, or burn it 
with passion. 

“ ¢ Poor, neglected, worn out, he died last 
October of a broken heart, and a compli- 


cated pulmonary consumption,— You weep, 
chére Miladi !’ 
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« ¢?Tis very foolish,’ I said; ‘ but the 
fact is that the life and death of this unfor- 
tunate and very foolish young man recalls 
those of one, who, when in infancy, was 
the adopted of my father’s house—the un- 
fortunate Thomas Dermody, the poet. But 
you know as little of our modern poets, as 
I do of yours.’ 

* © Que vous étes bonne !’ said my good- 
natured friend, mingling his tears with 
mine. ‘ I am very sorry to have called up 
such melancholy recollections. But, dry up 
your tears, and consolez vous; in all that I 
have said there is not one word of truth.’ 


The lying, impudent varlet, thus to 
trifle with your Ladyship’s sensibi- 
lity, and rudely strike a chord that 
was sure to vibrate painfully !—But 
perhaps the wretch was not aware of 
the youthful affection, the tender ties 
which bound you so fondly to Tho- 
mas Dermody. He knew not the fan- 
tastic feelings which prevented him 
from wedding the object of his idola- 
try, and drove him to seek refuge in 
solitary musings, and copious—alas ! 
too copious—draughts of the liquor 
which-your father always drank, in 
preference to the more costly contents 
of his cellar, even when he was the 
first comic performer in the Irish 
provinces. ‘The romanticist knew 
not, that when Thomas Dermody, 
like Joseph de Lorme, might have 
united himself to the idol of his affec- 
tions, he felt he was not made for one, 
and for one only. His somewhat se- 
vage philanthropy feared to imprison 
itself for ever within the circle of af- 
fections too limited for his nature— 
“dans un €goisme en deux personnes.— 
BesipgEs, HE had formed to himself an 
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idea of MARRIAGE, IN WHICH IDLE 
FORMS WENT FOR NOTHING.” You 
knew not all this, fellow, or else you 
would deserve to be made shorter by 
that black head of yours, for recall- 
ing to her Ladyship the loved and lost 
—the sweet and bitter recollections 
of her girlhood !—But enough; you 
left the apartment at last, and her 
Ladyship bade you farewell in peace 
and forgiveness. If you went, how- 
ever, to any theatre that night, you 
had to pay, for her Ladyship did not 
think proper to renew her offer to 
you of a seat in her box. 

After the departure of this disciple 
of romanticism, a classicist arrived ; 
and at once attacked Shakspeare, 
after the fashion, and not unfrequent- 
ly, in the words of old Voltaire. 
Your Ladyship of course demolishes 
him, as our forefathers did the gaunt 
philosopher; and, at length, out of 
pure spite, he shows you an anti-ro- 
mantic poem of Viennet’s, in which 
you found your ‘‘ own name wedged 
in between those of Stendhal and 
Schlegel ;”? and you were, of course, 
properly ‘indignant, and ridiculed the 
verses, and him who read them, in the 
most overwhelming manner. 

Touching your Ladyship’s articles 
on Modern Literature and French, or 
Physiological Philosophy, we shall 
be silent; they are too profound for 
us. Upon recollection, however, it 
may be well to remark, that we once 
heard your Ladyship sensibly and 
succinctly declare your creed upon 
the latter subject, in the words of the 
admirable Bélise :— 


“ Je m’accommode assez, pour moi des petits corps ; 
Mais le vide a souffrir me semble difficile, 
Et je goiite bien mieux la matiére subtile.” 


Pass we on to “ French Sculpture.” 

Your Ladyship, in the morning, 
excessively admired the statue of Con- 
dé, which seems about to vanish from 
the Pont Louis XVI. in a whirlwind ; 
and on the evening of the same Wed- 
nesday, Baron Gerard stepped up to 
you.— 

“ © There is a young friend of mine most 
desirous, in the first place, of being present- 
ed to you; and, inthe second, of executing 
your bust.’ ”’ 


The young man was all this while 
gazing upon you in ill-suppressed ad- 
miration, and was heard by a by- 
stander to mutter O Dea certe! 

* You observe, the bust was a bore; 
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but I asked his friend’s name. ‘It is Da- 
vid,’ he said, ‘a young and very celebrated 
sculptor. You have, probably, seen his 
Prince de Condé, on the Pont Louis XVI.?" 

* Such are the pleasant coincidences of 
a roving life. We meet, scattered over 
the surface of remote and variegated so- 
ciety, so many we wish to know, and who 
wish to know us, not merely perhaps for 
the respective merits of the parties, but for 
that magic bond—vous me convenez—Je 
vous conviens—I knew the author of the 
statue of Condé must be in my way, (be the 
confession an epigram or an éoge). And in 
the many pleasant hours we afterwards spent 
in his study in the Fauxbourg, while sit- 
ting for my bust in the Rue de Rivoli, at 
our hotel, and in the various rencontres of 
Parisian society, this first impression was 
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fully justified, as first impressions, indeed, 
very generally are.” 

There is nothing in my mind more 
beautiful in literature, ancient or 
modern, than these passages, except- 
ing only Byron’s description of the 
moonlight walks of Juan and Haidee. 
Here, it is true, the passion conceived 
by these admirable and romantic per- 
sons, which at first sight induced 
them to swear eternal friendship, was 
merely Platonic; but all right think- 
ing persons must consider, that this 
adds a charm to the adventure. For 
ourselves, situated as we are, we 
might be suspected of writing with 
some bitterness on such a subject; 
but we are incapable of a fecling so 
unjust and unphilosophic as jea- 
lousy: like Dermody, De Lorme, and 
Don Juan, we are imbued too deeply 
** with a somewhat savage philan- 
thropy.” 

“ David is the sculptor of romanticism 
par excellence; he has a 
to moulding the heads of those who have 
amused the public or /imself, without much 
reference to sect, and still less with a view 
either to pecuniary profit, or (in my in- 
stance) to permanent fame.” 


strong vocation 


This speaks the modesty of your 
Ladyship ; but your bust ne vertheless 
will immortalize David. It is an ex- 
quisite performance. We have now 
two casts from it before us—one of 
which we intend to present to our il- 
lustrious friend and fellow-collegian, 
the editor of Regina. Speaking of it, 
your Ladyship observes, ‘‘ If I had 
my choice to leave my head as a le- 
gacy to those who have had the 
deepest interest in my heart, I should 
select the bust executed for me by 
Monsieur David.” This will be ea- 
sily understood, when we consider 
that, ‘‘ The great characteristic of the 
likenesses of David is their spiritua- 
lity. It is not the material outline 
that he gives, but the very soul of the 
original, which looks out of the bust, 
and appears to breathe upon thelips.” 
—*“ In the heads of Monsieur David 
the common addition to the indivi- 
duality of his subjects, is an eleva- 
tion and natural nobility of expres- 
sion, in which intellectual power is 
blended with candour and frankness. 
All his men are patriots, all his 
women poets !” 

What a delightful sculptor! judg- 
ing from the disinterested criticism 
of your Ladyship, we have no doubt 
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that Monsieur David will soon be 
the most popular sculptor in the 
world. Le Fevre did himself the 
honour of painting your portrait, 
and has thereby secured himself a 
place in history; but you cannot 
speak of the picture in the same 
terms of praise you have accorded 
to the bust. The painter was not 
sufficiently romantic and poetical to 
catch the spirituality of your exqui- 
sitely moulded features. 

The chapter styled “‘ Mornings at 
Paris,” is at once calculated to ex- 
cite astonishment and delight. It is 
scarcely possible not to be dazzled 
by the host of illustrious persons that 
assembled around you, and still less 
can we avoid feeling the utmost won- 
der at the manner in which you sur- 
passed them all and each, in his own 
particular art, science, study, or pur- 
suit. Your Ladyship truly states— 
“From twelve to four my little salon 
was a congress composed of the re- 
presentatives of every vocation of 
arts, letters, science, bon ton, and 
philosophy, in which, as in the Ita- 
lian opera boxes of Milan and Na- 
ples, the comers and goers suc- 
ceeded each other, as the narrow 
limits of the space required that the 
earliest visitor should make room for 
the last arrival.” 

Thus seated in your little salon, 
with David executing your bust, and 
Miss Clarke, (whose young, fresh 
tones, and sweet expression, Rossini 
himself had deigned to approve,) 
singing at the piano, what mo- 
narch in the universe might not en- 
vy you, as Pigault Le Brun, and 
Mignet, and Mérimée, and Bayle, 
and Dumas, and Lefevre, and De 
Montrol, and Le Commandeur Gaz- 
zara, and Mr. B , and Miguel de 
la Bana, and Don L. D’Arrandala, 
and Colonel Tolstoy, from Russia, 
and the Prince and Princess of Salms, 
from the Rhine, and the Count and 
Countess de Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, and the brothers Ugoni, and 
son obligeance, Monsieur Jullien, and 
Signor Barberi, and Signor Dottore 
Benati, with many others, bowed 
down before you; for what is the 
unwilling homage rendered to power, 
compared to that homage paid to 
genius, which alike honours those 
who give, and the sublime spirit 
which receives. 

Your Ladyship’s visits to your 
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friend Ternaux, the manufacturer at 
St. Ouen, and to your friend De 
Béranger, the great chansonnier, in his 
prison, are both beautifully described. 
In the latter, however, a scarcely 
pardonable modesty has prevented 
you from giving to the world the 
exquisite lines, wherewith the poet 
welcomed your blessed presence in 
the place of his captivity. Certainly 
they were rather warm, considering 
that his mistress, Lisette, and your 
husband, Sir Charles, were present ; 
but this is permitted to romanticism. 
We can only recall the last verse, 
which ran something after this fash- 
ion :— 


“ Triste roman que notre histoire ! 
Mais Sydney au sein des amours, 
De ton destin—j’aime a le croire— 
Les plaisirs charmeront le cours. 
Ah puisses-tu vive et jolie, 
Long-temps te couronner de fleurs, 
Et sur le roman de la vie, 

Ne jamais répandre de pleurs !”’ 


Your visit to the Hotel de l’Enclos 
is really touching. You resemble 
that charming person who gave it its 
name, in everything but her frailty ; 
it is therefore no cause of wonder 
that you should feel highly excited in 
treading apartments which had once 
resounded to her footsteps. ‘‘ Ninon 
was (like your Ladyship) one of the 
best linguists, the most charming 
narrator, musician, and dancer of her 
time.” Like her too, you have prov- 
ed, to an admiring world, that 
“ There are forms which Time forbears to 

touch, 


And turns away his scythe to meaner 
things.” 


a brief history you have given 

. her is truly beautiful, and. you 
<a: in an enchanting manner 
on Ninon’s philosophical declaration, 
(which, alas! most have found to be 
too true,) together with the corollary 
from it (which is undeniable). ‘‘ Une 
liason de ceur est celle de toutes les 
pieces ot les entr’actes soient les plus 
longs, et les actes les plus courts: de 
quoi remplir ces intermédes sinon par 
les talens?”’ Sterne, and Rabelais, and 
Louvét, have written on this same 
subject with more prudery, but not 
half so much real delicacy as your 
Ladyship. 

We will not delay long upon your 
chapters on the theatres. Unfortu- 
nately, your descriptions of the se- 
veral new pieces produced at Paris, 
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are not so interesting as they would 
have been if all these plays had not 
been already translated and perform- 
ed at some one or other of our own 
theatres. These paper and scissars 
familiars of the playhouses work by 
steam now-a-days. If there were 
any dramatic writers extant, they 
would have good grounds to petition 
parliament for the abolition of ma- 
chincry. We must also remark that 
you are rather unfortunate in select- 
ing the pretty Leontine Fay as a 
sample of the rigid virtue of the ac- 
tresses of regenerated France ; Leon- 
tine is, notoriously, the Duke of 
Orleans’ mistress; the present King 
of the French played the Maquereaw 
upon the occasion ; arranged all the 
preliminaries, and signed ‘the settle- 
ments. He found, in the words of 
the poet so celebrated in mural lite- 
1ature, that “ the blandishments of 
pleasure had taken the young Duke’s 
reason prisoner,” and therefore re- 
solved at once to procure for him the 
object of his idolatry. This was the 
chaste Leontine Fay, whose talents 
as an actress wets observed rapidly 
to develope themselves after her ac- 
quaintance with the Duke of Orleans. 

There is a highly piquant paper 
about your Ladyship’s toilet, some 
attention to which was forced upon 
you by a French lady of fashion, just 
as you were about “‘ to visit your il- 
lustrious friend Lafayette,” who has, 
by the way, written you a very hand- 
some letter, in return for your sub- 
scription of 10/., which we have no 
doubt the illnatured will say was 
sent as a bait for the epistle. We 
cannot, however, trespass farther on 
Fraser’s columns in the way of ex- 
tract, than simply to remark how 
happily and truly you compare your- 
self to Mary Stuart, on quitting 
the land of your adoption to return 
to your own semi-civilized coun- 
try, and to apply the scissars to a 
passage in your account of the din- 
ner provided for you by Caréme, un- 
der the auspices of the Baron de 
Rothschild. With this we shall close 
our review, for it concludes with an 
appeal to all your enemies, which 
we, Morgan Rattler, in our own 
name, and on our own behalf, beg 
to repeat. 

“ As I was seated next to Monsieur 
Rothschild, I took occasion to insinuate, 
after the soup, (for who would utter a 
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word before?) that I was not wholly un- “ # * JT give it written @ trait de 
worthy of a place at atable served by Ca- plume, and I call on the testimony of the 
réme; that I was already acquainted with guests (h) of that enjoyable day, in favour 
the merits of the man who had first de- _ of the fidelity of the details, should they 
clared against la cuisine épicée et aroma- ever be disputed by Weeklies, Monthlies, 
tisée ; and that though I had been accused = Quarterlies, or ‘ Lettres addressées & Miladi 
of a tendency towards the bonnet rouge, my Morgan.’ 
true vocation was the bonnet d/anc. I had, 
I said, long gouté les ouvrages de Monsieur Our labour of love is now ended ; 
Caréme theoretically, and that now a prac- may it prove acceptable to the bright 
tical acquaintance with them filled me with object of our adoration! As for her 
a still higher admiration for his unrivalled personal enemies—those who dare to 
talents. * Eh bien! said Monsieur Roths- deny the supremacy of her genius, 
child, laughing, ‘ he on his side has also re- wit, and beauty—we defy them one 
lished your works; and here is a proof of d all al ah’ tone he 
it.’ I really blush like Sterne’s accusing oe & to mortal combat. AAs for her 
spirit, as I give in the fact ; but he pointed literary foes—those who presume to 
to a column of the most ingenious confec- doubt that the book we have review- 
tionery architecture, on which my name ed will pass through ten thousand 
was inscribed in spun sugar. My name editions—we spit upon them, and de- 
written in sugar! Ye Quarterlies and fy them also. To each (dropping the 
Blackwoods, and tu Brute —(you, you honorary plural) let me say, 
oo oc. wee re ) ) 

—— false and fhithloss stingesemnne~le “ Je te défie en vers, prose, Gree, et 

e who have never traced my prescribed ° os 
name but in gall, think of Lady Morgan Latin. 
in sugar; and that, too, at a table sur- Morean Ratt er. 
rounded by some of the great supporters of 
the Holy Alliance!” 





NOTES. 


(a) The authors of Salathiel and The Undying One. 


(4) Reader, do not be mistaken.—This is not Sir Charles, the patriotic author of 
the Essay on Irish Starch ; he is a big, black apothecary. The person alluded to is 
Miss Clarke, the pretty daughter of another apothecary, who is married to her Lady- 
ship’s sister, and who, like his brother-in-law, was knighted by a tipsy Lord Lieute- 
nant, in mistake. His Excellency, when bestowing the accolade upon Clarke the apo- 
thecary, (who, through the blunder of a drunken servant, had been brought from 
Dublin to the Lodge, in the Phenix Park, to deliver the Dutchess,) fancied he was 
conferring title and honour upon Clarke the physician, and was not undeceived until 
it was toolate. The blow had been struck—the irrevocable words spoken—and this mo- 
dern Monsieur Fleurant, gui n’avait pas accoutumé de parler a des visages, was every 
inch a Knight. He has since been denominated by his fellow-townsmen, the “ Knight of 
the Bath ;” for he keeps hot-baths, a swimming bath, and so forth; and his Lady, a 
romantic dame, is called The Lady of the Lake.” The young lady it will be per- 
ceived, would be at once an appropriate and an acceptable article in the barter; for the 
Wandering Jew is a great lover of the sex. Vide Mrs. Norton, passim. 


(c) “ Ramping Moll.” 

(d) Her Ladyship states, that the modern Frenchmen have grown so chaste, that it is 
at present impossible to establish an intrigue at Paris, except amongst the foreigners. 

(e) A snirTer, gentle reader, of Pothien, sent to us by her Ladyship: it is our favou- 


‘ . st “a { . . . 
rite liquor. Snifter or Res oS) ya) ous!) ~ w)| is the Persian for a tum- 


: 5 Ia 
bler of punch. » 

(f) Mr. Morgan Rattler is mistaken in this ingenious hypothesis. Bailie is equivalent 
to Alderman in our language; and is obviously, appropriately, and felicitously derived 
from the Saxon word “ belly.” 


(g) The author of the Histoire de Paris. 


(h) Among whom was the gallant Admiral de Rigny. 
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ON THE VOTE 


“ THE friends and opponents of the 
Ballot have put themselves upon the 
country, and a verdict has been given 
in its favour.”” So says the Globe ; 
and certainly we never met with a 
more ludicrous instance of the mis- 
taking—to use Burke’s figure—the 
chirping of the grasshoppers, for the 
voice of the nobler inhabitants of 
the meadow. ‘“‘ A verdict has been 
given!” when and where, in the 
name of common sense, and by 
whom has it been pronounced? We 
are not, surely, to be expected to 
take the sudden freaks of four or five 
reform meetings, for the deliberate 
decision of the people of England? 
And yet, except the Globe refers, in 
this over confident assumption, to 
the meetings at Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Hackney, Newcastle, and Lin- 
coln, we are quite at a loss to know 
upon what the assertion is founded. 

These gentlemen, the Whig and 
Radical advocates of reform, either 
overlook or forget the real nature of 
the position they now occupy. They 
are about to see accomplished, in 
some sort, that very reform for which 
they have been striving for so many 
long and weary years; and, in the 
height of their joy, they really seem 
to forget that there are any other 
persons in the political world than 
themselves. They have carried the 
great question; the people are with 
them, or rather, they are the people ; 
and, if there be any of the creatures 
called Tories left skulking about the 
world, neither they, nor their opi- 
nions, nor their intentions, are worth 
a moment's consideration. 

Good honest folks! they seem to 
have entirely forgotten one little cir- 
cumstance, namely, that they, the 
Whigs and Radicals, have been strug- 
gling for this said reform for more 
than half a century, and with so lit- 
tle success, that they seemed to get 
further off its attainment every suc- 
cessive year, They appear never to 
have asked themselves how it is that 
so great a change in their prospects 
has taken place. They see the whole 
country now demanding, with a voice 
that cannot be disregarded, that very 
same measure which Lord John Rus- 
sell admitted, in the House of Com- 
mons, within these three or four 
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years, to be one on which the people 
shewed a chilling indifference. They 
see the Duke of Wellington driven 
from office in the space of a fort- 
night, principally for having used 
language concerning this question, 
not one whit stronger or more de- 
cided than that adopted by Mr. Can- 
ning in 1821, and then used by the 
latter without loss of reputation or 
power. And yet, with all these 
striking circumstances before them, 
they still delight themselves with the 
idea that the coming reform is en- 
tirely their work, and that it is the 
natural result of their efforts to en- 
lighten the public mind. 

Once for all, we beg leave to in- 
form these good folks, that their 
hopes of success spring quite from 
another quarter. The Tories, equal, 
or even superior to them in numbers, 
and vastly outweighing them in the 
influence of character, property, and 
intelligence, are no longer anti-re- 
formers. The Duke of Wellington, 
however, and not the logic of the 
Whigs, has effected this change. 
That large proportion of the edu- 
cated classes of the community, which 
felt a serious and conscientious dread 
of reform, lest it should, in its ulti- 
mate results, disturb some of our 
most valued institutions, and violate 
the integrity of the constitution it- 
self,—has now seen, by one fatal ex- 
ample, that our institutions may be 
endangered, and the constitution 
“broken in upon,” as well by the 
representatives of close boroughs as 
by those elected even by the lowest 
classes of the people. And with this 
proof of the evil working of the pre- 
sent system, there came also the 
most certain evidence that, had the 
people been more fully represented in 
the House of Commons, the “‘ break- 
ing-in upon the Constitution” would 
have been found more difficult. By 
these practical illustrations of the 
real nature and effect of the borough 
system, they have become satisfied 
that the existing state of the repre- 
sentation is not only indefensible in 
theory ; but is also, contrary to Mr. 
Canning’s representations, unsafe, 
and fraught with danger, in practice. 
And therefore they are no longer 
anti-reformers. 
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This it is that rendered the Duke 
of Wellington’s declaration against 
reform, fatal to his political exist- 
ence. This it is that makes the car- 
rying of some kind of reform in the 
course of the present session, all but 
an absolute certainty. The Whigs 
and the radical reformers are, as they 
have ever been, clamorous for the 
measure ;—and the Tories tacitly, 
and indeed openly, have given their 
assent. Therefore the thing will be 
done. 

But, let it be observed, and dis- 
tinctly understood, that what the 
Toriesare willing and desirous to see 
effected, is, a restoration of the re- 
presentative system to purity and to 
practical utility; not the destruction 
of the present, and the substitution 
of some new scheme of democratic 
government in its room. It is this 
corrective species of reform, that they 
expect at the hands of Lord Grey; 
and in the reliance that at his hands 
they need fear nothing of a revoluti- 
onary character, they are now wait- 
ing with anxious, but not fearful ex- 
pectation. 

We need hardly say, therefore, 
that they look for nothing in Lord 
Grey’s plan, of a character so novel, 
and so questionable, as vote by ballot. 
They entertain no apprehension that 
an experienced statesman of almost 
three-score years and ten, will be 
carried away by the sudden tide 
which has lately set in, among the 
juvenile reformers, in favour of this 
nostrum. And feeling perfectly safe 
on this point, they have looked on in 
silence, during the outcry which is 
raised, and is still raising, by the ad- 
vocates for the ballot; conceiving 
that this fancy, like any other no- 
tion suddenly adopted and vehe- 
mently espoused, without any just 
understanding of the merits of the 
question, would die away if left to 
itself, P 

But, because the most important 
and influential classes of the people 
have kept themselves aloof from this 
question, is advantage to be taken of 
their silence to assert, that ‘the 
friends and the opponents of the 
Ballot, have put themselves on the 
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country; and a verdict has been 
given in its favour?” If the writer 
of this assertion fully believed what 
he was saying, his ignorance of the 
real sense of the country must have 
been most complete. 

Had he reflected for an instant, 
when he asserted that the opponents 
of the ballot had been heard, it 
must have struck him, that, saving 
from a stray Whig or two, at some 
of the public meetings to which we 
have already referred, not a voice 
had been raised against the ballot, 
throughout the country.* Did he 
seriously think, that the entire body 
of the Tories had swailowed the nos- 
trum, without a single wry face; or 
was he imagining that they might 
safely be forgotten, as not worth 
the least consideration. 

The other part of his assertion, 
that the friends of the ballot “‘ had 
put themselves upon the country,” 
may be in some measure true. Se- 
veral long and laboured speeches have 
certainly been delivered, and, seem- 
ingly, much to the satisfaction both 
of the orators and their auditors. If, 
however, the success of the question, 
—we mean that kind and degree of 
success which it has obtained,—be 
owing to the arguments adduced by 
these its friends, then, truly, its suc- 
cess is likely to be evanescent enough ; 
for certain we are, that there has been 
no argument yet put forth in its be- 
half, of which the vendor will not be 
heartily ashamed before six months 
have elapsed. 

Passing over divers long declama- 
tions on the necessity of elections 
being free ; the impossibility of votes 
being free without being secret; and 
such kind of generalities ;—some of 
which beg the whole question, and the 
others, though truisms, having no- 
thing to do with the point in dispute ; 
—passing, we repeat, over these, let 
us see what are the practical grounds 
upon which the supporters of the bal- 
lot rest their argument. 

First, as to instances in point.— 
Here, we conceive, they utterly fail. 
France is their favourite, their ever- 
quoted example; but the case of 
France is entirely dissimilar. When 








* Weare not here forgetting the powerful arguments of our friend, the Standard. 


We are speaking of public meetings alone. 


public mectings,—that the verdict of the people has been given. 
assert, that the Tories of England have not spoken. 


The Globe says, judging merely from a few 
We deny this: and we 
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England shall reduce her electors to 
eighty thousand for the whole king- 
dom, which is the present number of 
electors in France; tien, and not till 
then, will the ballot become necessary 
in England ; as it was, we are quite 
willing to allow, necessary in France ; 
—fFrance having an elective body of 
that confined description. 

America has adopted the ballot. 
Whether it operates to the satisfac- 
tion of the people of that country or 
not, seems to be disputed, some per- 
sons having been respectably inform- 
ed that it does not. But, granting 
that the system is ever so pleasing 
to the Americans, what then? The 
Americans prefer a republic ; do we 
think that a good and sufficient rea- 
son for discarding our monarchical 
institutions ? The Americans tolerate 
negro slavery within their own towns 
and villages ; do we judge that to be 
reason enough for legalizing a trade 
in human flesh on British ground? 
Is the mere fact of the prevalence of 
a certain custom in America, ground 
enough for its legislative adoption 
among us? 

At home the case is still worse 
for these gentlemen. They talk of 
our clubs. What is the custom of 
these societies? Is it not their prac- 
tice, in order to secure perfect cordial- 
ity and harmony, to provide, that 
three or four black balls shall operate 
the rejection of a candidate. Is this 
the kind of ballot that our state doc- 
tors would give us? Oh no !—they 
mean something entirely different. 
Then why draw an argument from a 
case which you acknowledge to be 
totally dissimilar. 

At the India House they use the 
ballot ; and here we see how absurd 
it is to call vote by ballot secret vot- 
ing. Almost every individual elec- 
tor’s vote is well ascertained long 
before the day of election; and as 
for the successful and unsuccessful 
candidates, their names are perfect- 
ly known before a single polling pa- 
per is put into the ballot-box. At 
the Bank of England we again meet 
with ballot; and here we have an 
instance of the independent charac- 
ter which it is said to give to all 
elections. What is called “ the house- 
list” of candidates is, in every elec- 
tion, successful; and it is, therefore, 
as well known, every year, who are to 
be the directors for the year ensuing 


on the day before the election, as on 
the day after. 

So much for the arguments drawn 
from example. The reasons grounded 
upon other views of the question, are, 
if possible, still more absurd. 

I point to Liverpool,” said a 
speaker at one of the late meetings, 
* and I ask, what but the ballot will 
put an end to the evils which the late 
election has shewn to exist there ?” 

In answer to which question, we 
assert at once, that the ballot would 
not put an end to those evils ;—that 
the ballot is not the fitting or appro- 
priate remedy for those evils ;—and 
that the real remedy is very obvious ; 
very easy of application ; and wholly 
unconnected with the ballot. 

The evil of the prevailing system 
at Liverpool, is, that the franchise 
has got into the wrong hands. The 
obvious remedy is, to put it into the 
right hands. The intent of the char- 
ter was, that the right of voting 
should be in the middling classes,— 
the respectable inhabitants of the 
town; but, by various means, the 
right of voting has got entirely into 
the hands of the lower classes, who 
are not independent, and who, in 
many cases, are not inhabitants. But 
nothing is easier than to enact such 
a provision as may restore the fran- 
chise to the great body of inhabitant 
householders, and exclude the non- 
residents. With ten thousand or fif- 
teen thousand voters of this class, 
bribery becomes entirely impossible, 
and would never be attempted. Such 
a measure as this, then, without the 
ballot, would entirely put an end to 
the evils complained of in Liverpool 
at present, and would leave nothing 
for the ballot to do. Such a mea- 
sure, therefore, without the ballot, 
would be effectual ; but the ballot, 
without such a measure, would be 
ineffectual. Leave the franchise in 
the hands of those who at present 
hold it, arfd be assured that, whether 
by ballot or poll-book, they will sell 
their votes, and get paid for them 
too. 

Next comes the Morning Chro- 
nicle, (of December 18,) and roundly 
asserts, that “ without the ballot the 
exercise of the franchise would be illu- 
sory ;’’ and that, “‘ to an honest man, 
without the protection of the ballot, the 
franchise would be the heaviest of all 
curses.” By way of a short answer 
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to which, we beg to refer the editor to 
the City of London, in which he will 
find about ten thousand liverymen, 
who cannot be supposed to be all 
rogues ; and who, instead of feeling 
the elective franchise to be “ the 
heaviest of all curses ;”’ have every one 
sought for it, and purchased it at a 
considerable sum;—each man paying 
from twenty-five to one hundred 
pounds for admission to ‘ the livery,’ 
which conveys the franchise. 

These are the kind of arguments 
which are ordinarily adduced in sup- 
port of this new vagary of the radi- 

cal reformers. To us they certainly 
appear to be of very little value. In 
fact, we do not remember to have 
ever seen any matter of dry prac- 
tical detail, either espoused with so 
much warmth of zeal, or supported 
by so exceedingly weak a set of ar- 
guments. The heat exhibited seems, 
in fact, to be in exact proportion to 
the lack of reason; just as a vessel 
containing a very small quantity of 
water will soon boil over; while, 
if filled, it will take a much greater 
time to become heated. But let 
us now take up the question seri- 
ously and in the most practical man- 
ner; and ask ourselves, with the in- 
tent, if possible, to arrive at a just 
and fair conclusion,—what would be 
the actual operation of the vote by 
ballot, if generally adopted in our 
elections of members of parliament ? 

After much consideration, we ar- 
rive at the following conclusions on 
the subject. 

First, then, we have a right to as- 
sume that the practice of canvassing 
will continue, notwithstanding the 
adoption of vote by ballot. The fact 
that this practice is now carried on in 
elections at the India House,—in the 
Corporation of London,—and wher- 
ever else ballotting is used, entitles 
us to assume this point. 

But further, we contend that the 
system of canvassing would be ren- 
dered more strict and more syste- 
matic, by the adoption of the ballot, 
than it is at present. Under the ex- 
isting system, a man possessing in- 
fluence, either of property or of 
character, is satisfied with merely 
expressing his wishes to those with 
whom his wishes will have weight. 
The knowledge that the votes actu- 
ally given will be open to his and 
to every other eye, is sufficient, both 
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with him and with the voter. But 
take away this feature of the elec- 
tion, and make the whole proceeding 
a secret one; the man of influence 
will then be much more earnest to 
secure, by every possible pledge that 
he can obtain, the moral certainty 
that the support which he expects 
from those around him will actually 
be given. Canvassing, then, will be 
rendered more strict, more systema- 
tic, and more earnest, by the adop- 
tion of a system of secret voting. 

Having premised this much, we 
now come to the election itself. And 
we here submit to the serious con- 
sideration of every one, whether 
friend or opponent of the ballot, the 
following proposition ; upon which, 
it appears to us, that the whole ques- 
tion turns :— 

Every elective body, whether it be 
300 or 3,000, would, under the pro- 
posed new system of election by bal- 
lot, divide itself into the following 
three classes :— 

1. There will always be a certain 
portion, in every body of electors, who 
are, from their circumstances and 
their character, independent. Men 
who are either too wealthy to be 
subject to the influence of any one, 
or too inflexible in their own opi- 
nions to yield to such influence. 
These men are now accustomed to 
vote according to their own deter- 
mination; and the proposed alter- 
ation in the mode of receiving their 
votes would make no difference what- 
ever in their conduct. They now 
consult no other rule in giving their 
suffrage, than that of their own will 
and their own convictions. They 
would continue to follow exactly the 
same course, were the ballot adopted ; 
—and as far as they were concerned, 
therefore, the ballot would be wholly 
useless. 

2. Another class consists of those 
whose circumstances are not so fa- 
vourable, or whose opinions are not 
so fixed as those we have just de- 
scribed; but whose moral character 
is such, that when they have pledged 
themselves to a certain line of con- 
duct, they feel bound to adhere to it. 
These men, under the proposed sys- 
tem of vote by bailct, will still be 
canvassed; and we have already de- 
scribed them as open to influence. 
This influence being brought to bear 
upon them, their promises will be ob- 
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tained,—and when their promise is 
once pledged, their vote will follow. 
The consciences and moral feeling of 
these men will render the ballot of no 
avail to them. They now promise, 
and they fulfil their promise at the 
poll-book. Change the system, they 
would still promise, and would fulfil 
their promise at the ballot-box. With 
these, therefore, as with the first 
class, the vote by ballot would be a dead 
letter. 

3. The remaining class would con- 
sist of the worthless and immoral 
voters ;—men who do at present, and 
would under any system, promise 
without difficulty, and break their 
promises without hesitation. These 
persons would gladly embrace the 
system of ballot, because it would 
give them increased facility in the 
practices of perfidy and falsehood. 
But, let it be remarked, that these, 
and these only, would be the persons 
benefited by the ballot. Liars and 
deceivers, and none else, would be 
the gainers by the change. Those 
who constantly vote, under the pre- 
sent system, according to their own 
convictions,—disregarding all solici- 
tations,—would be left under the bal- 
lot, to do precisely the same, and their 
situation would be in no way changed. 
Those who are accustomed, under 
the present system, to promise their 
votes, and who, having consciences, 
scrupulously perform their pledges,— 
would equally be left, by the pro- 
posed alteration, to pursue the same 
course, and their situation also 
would be in no way changed. While 
those who form the disgrace of the 
existing elective bodies, and are in- 
ured to every species of falsehood 
and perjury; would find, under the 
new system, fresh facilities for de- 
ceit ; and might justly surmise that 
it was for their benefit, and for theirs 
alone, that the whole system of se- 
cret voting was contrived. 

Entertaining these views, we should 
feel inclined to recommend that any 
bill brought into Parliament for the 
establishment of Vote by Ballot, 
should be entitled, as truth and com- 
mon sense would dictate, ‘‘ An Act 
for the Encouragement and Increase 
of Falsehood, Perjury, and Deceit, at 
Elections for Members of Parlia- 
ment, &c.”” 

Against this argument we have 
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heard but two objections worthy of 
notice. 

First, it has been said, that the 
ballot would put an end to canvas- 
sing ; because that, as soon as a sys- 
tem of secret voting was established, 
and it became impossible to know 
any man’s actual vote, all promises 
would immediately become worth- 
less, and the candidate would not even 
think it worth his while to collect 
them. This argument proceeds upon 
the assumption, that if means were 
afforded to all the voters to break 
their promises with impunity, they 
would one and all become liars, and 
unanimously violate their engage- 
ments. This supposition, however, 
is utterly groundless. Doubtless the 
reform that will be proposed, let its 
details be what they may, will give 
the elective franchise to the great 
body of the middling classes. And 
this portion of the community, ge- 
nerally speaking, is composed of mo- 
ral and conscientious men. Their 
promises might be generally relied 
on;—and their promises, we may 
rest assured, would be anxiously 
sought for. 

But, secondly, it is said, that many 
conscientious voters are now injured, 
subsequently to elections, by the 
power of those against whose wishes 
they have voted; and that the ballot 
would render this impossible. 

The real remedy for this evil, is, to 
extend the franchise to the whole of 
the middling classes, instead of leav- 
ing it in the hands of a few of the 
working classes. The middling classes 
are generally too independent to be 
open to this kind of attack ;—and if 
the franchise was conferred upon 
them all, their votes would be too 
numerous to leave any inducement 
for individual revenge. 

But the remedy proposed—i. e. 
the ballot—is not a remedy, save in 
the case of liars and perjurers. If 
the individual to be protected, be, as 
we began by supposing, a man of 
an independent and honourable cha- 
racter, the substitution of the ballot- 
box for the poll-book will not secure 
him. Trusting to the uprightness of 
his character, and the consequent 
value of his pledge, he will be ear- 
nestly canvassed by the parties hav- 
ing the means of doing him good or 
evil; and as his vote can only be 
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known by his answer, his answer 
will be taken to be his vote ; and the 
conduct of his landlord or patron 
will be grounded upon that expres- 
sion of his feeling ; in place of being, 
as at present, grounded upon his re- 
corded vote. 

Such is our answer to this objec- 
tion. In fact, view the question how 
we will, the result of every argument 
is, that the ballot affords advantages 
to the liar, but none whatever to the 
honest voter. 

A few casual circumstances which 
are occasionally heard of, do not 
alter the general state of the case. 
A Whig sometimes hears that his 
butcher has voted blue ; or a Tory is 
told that his hatter has voted yellow, 
and they each determine, in resent- 
ment, to change their tradesmen. 
Now it is true, that under the ballot 
neither of these would know how his 
hatter or his butcher had voted; but 
they would be just as likely to hear, 
how he had promised to vote. 

We could say much on the im- 
practicability of the use of vote by 
ballot, except as combined with uni- 
versal suffrage, and an entirely new 
representative system, formed upon 
the American pattern. Those who 
are prepared to go this length, should 
speak plainly, and tell us at once, 
that it is not Reform, but Revolution, 
at which they are aiming. But those 
who would endeavour to unite vote 
by ballot with our present system of 
varied qualification, or with any mo- 
dification of it, are attempting that 
which is all but impossible. 

Any one experienced in large po- 
pular elections, must be well aware 
that the average of bad votes, at pre- 
sent, is generally about one-tenth of 
the gross number recorded. Fre- 
quently the proportion is much great- 
er; and the only efficient check to 
the almost unlimited increase of bad 
votes, is the knowledge that the poll- 
book is open to subsequent examina- 
tion and rectification. But when you 
so alter the system that a vote, once 
admitted, can never afterwards be 
examined, you obviously increase, in 
a ten-fold degree, the temptation to 
pass bad votes, if possible ; and you, 
therefore, make it quite necessary to 

scrutinise eve "y vole before it is re- 
ceived 

Now we are about to see, We ap- 
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prehend, the breaking up of al! small 
bodies of voters. Our elective bodies 
are in future to consist, for the most 
part, of large numbers of men, 
perhaps from five thousand to twenty 
thousand. How‘“are the votes of five 
or ten thousand men to be scrutiniz- 
ed. Mr. Stanley declined a scrutiny 
at Preston, the other day, because, 
as he truly said, it was impossible to 
get through three hundred and thirty- 
eight questionable votes in the short 
space of ten days or a fortnight, that 
being the time allowed by law. To 
scrutinize the votes of ten thousand 
men, at this rate, would occupy many 
months; and if the radical reform- 
ers could only gain their other fa- 
vourite point, of annual parliaments, 
we should probably see, in some in- 
stances, a new election commenced 
before the old one was completed:! 
But we merely allude to this point 
of impracticability, in passing, rely- 
ing rather on our main objection, 
namely, that the ballot can only 
serve the purposes of the worthless, 
without bettering, in the least de- 
gree, the position of the honourable 
voter. And, even at the cost of re- 
peating ourselves, we shall conclude 
by throwing the argument into the 
most practical form, by imagining, 
for a moment, that it might come 
before parliament as a question to be 
argued by council, and proved by 
witnesses. Assuming this to be the 
case, we venture to sketch the pro- 
bable course that the argument would 
take, in the following manner :— 


COUNSEL FOR THE BALLOT. 


(After a due quantum of the usual 
declamation, proceeds,)—‘‘ And now, 
sir, having fully proved, and I trust 
to the satisfaction of this Honourable 
House, that, by the constitution of 
this kingdom, elections ought to be 
free; and having further shewn that, 
in order to be free, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be secret ; 
—I shall proceed to establish my ar- 
guments in the most irrefragable 
manner, by producing before you 
two or three respectable witnesses, 
who wil] explain to this Honourable 
House, both the actual working of 
the present most abominable system, 
and also the manner in which all 
the existing mischiefs would be era- 
dicated, by the easy expedient pro- 
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posed, namely, the‘adoption of the 
vote by ballot. 
Cali Mr. Sturdy. 


Mr. Srurpy. 


Counsel. Now, Mr. Sturdy, you 
are one of the electors of the Borough 
of C , are you not? 

Sturdy. Yes, I am. 

Counsel. Then, Mr. Sturdy, you 
are doubtless well acquainted with 
the working of the present system of 
taking votes at elections. Are you 
enabled to say that an alteration of 
that system, by the introduction of 
the use of the ballot, would mate- 
rially improve the general character 
of the voting? 

Sturdy. Certainly it would. 

Counsel. Will you explain to us 
how it would operate towards that 
improvement. 

Sturdy. Why, sir, there are many 
voters, within the circle of my own 
acquaintance, who would constantly 
vote otherwise than they do, were 
they able to do so without fear of 
the consequences to their families. 
These persons would, I suppose, if 
they could vote secretly, always vote 
according to their own opinions, in- 
stead of being influenced by the 
wishes of their landlords or employ- 
ers. 

Counsel. You know of many such 
cases, do you? 

Sturdy. Yes, many. 

Counsel. And their votes would 
be free and honest votes, if they 
could vote by ballot? 

Sturdy. Certainly. 

Counsel, That will do, Mr. Sturdy, 





Cross-EXAMINATION. 


Opposing Counsel. Stop a little, 
Mr. Sturdy, I wish to have a word 
or two with you. You have given 
us some information about other 
persons, voters in your borough, but 
I did not observe that you said any 
thing about yourself. Now I would 
much rather hear something of your 
own personal experience of elections, 
than any speculations or suppositions 
as to the actions of other persons. 
Will you inform us, then, whether 
you have ever yourself been in the 
habit of voting contrary to your own 
convictions ? 

Sturdy. No, certainly not; I never 
gave a vote in my life against my 
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own conscience; nor ever would, to 
please any man. 

Opposing Counsel. Then the adop- 
tion of the ballot would not, I sup- 
pose, alter your conduct in the least, 
or make your votes more free than 
they have always been? 

Sturdy. No; I do not say that it 
would. 

Opposing Counsel. Then, as far as 
you yourself are concerned, the change 
would work no improvement ;— it 
would leave things just as they are, 
and would, in short, amount to no- 
thing? 

Sturdy. Why, not quite so;—I 
have sometimes offended a customer 
by voting according to my con- 
science, and I should like to be pro- 
tected from such consequences. 

Opposing Counsel. And you conclude 
that the ballot would protect you ? 

Sturdy. Certainly I do. 

Opposing Counsel. Now let me ask 
you—when you speak of having thus 
offended a connection, can you not 
remember that you were solicited by 
your customer to give him your pro- 
mise, and that he was offended by 
your refusal? 

Sturdy. Yes,—I believe that was 
generally the case. 

Opposing Counsel. Well, then, you 
do not suppose that canvassing would 
cease when the ballot came into use. 
On the contrary, as your promise 
would then be the only security that 
your customer would receive at your 
hands,—would he not be even more 
earnest than at present to get you to 
give him a pledge? 

Sturdy. 1 suppose he would. 

Opposing Counsel. And if you 
firmly refused to vote as he request- 
ed, would he not be just as likely to 
resent your refusal, as he is now to 
resent your vote when he sees it in 
the poll book ? 

Sturdy. 1 should think, much the 
same. 

Opposing Counsel. Then we come 
at last to this conclusion, that the 
substitution of the ballot-box for the 
poll-book would be to you, and to all 
such honest voters, of no service 
whatever ; that it would not alter in 
the least the votes you give, nor pro- 
tect you from any inconvenience 
which you are now exposed to. I 
won’t detain you longer, sir. Call 
the next witness. 
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Mr. Easy at the bar. 


Counsel. Well, Mr. Easy, you are 
an elector, I think, of the borough 
of M ? 

Easy. Yes, sir. 

Counsel. And you are aware, Mr. 
Easy, that we are now upon the 
quéstion of the ballot. Will you tell 
us, having reference more especially 
to your own case, if the adoption of 
that system, in place of the present 
one of the poll-book, would be likely 
to be beneficial ? 

Easy. Surely it would, sir. 

Counsel, Will you explain to us 
your reasons for thinking so? 

Easy. Why, sir, I should hope 
that it would, in a great measure, do 
away with all canvassing, which 
alone would be a great good. And 
then, too, I have often found myself 
ina difficulty, having connections on 
each side in a contest, and being 
therefore forced to disoblige either one 
side or the other. Ifthe votes were 
secret, all this unpleasantness would, 
I should hope, be avoided. 

Counsel. You are therefore decided- 
ly of opinion, grounding that opinion 
upon your own experience, that the 
adoption of the system of ballot would 
render the votes generally more free 
and honest? 

Easy. Decidedly so, sir. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION, 


Opposing Counsel. Now, Mr. Easy, 
a word with you, if you please. Your 
evidence touches two points,—we 
will take them distinctly. First, you 
stated your expectation that the use 
of the ballot would put an end to 
canvassing; allow me to ask, upon 
what facts do you ground this expec- 
tation? 

Easy. Why, sir, 1 hardly know; 
but I have always heard it argued, 
that the ballot would put an end 
to canvassing, by the impossibility 
which would exist of knowing whe- 
ther a man performed his promise or 
not. They say, that as promises 
would then be worth nothing, they 
would not be sought for. 

Opposing Counsel. I wish, Mr. Ea- 
sy, instead of receiving implicitly 
what other people say, you would use 
your own good sense in arguing 
upon facts within your knowledge. 
You are, I should hope, in the habit 
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of keeping your own promise, when 
you make one? 

Easy. O yes, sir, indeed. 

Opposing Counsel. Invariably. I 
suppose ? 

Easy. I never failed, sir, when once 
I had pledged myself. 

Opposing Counsel. And should you 
think yourself at liberty to break a 
promise, merely because you could 
do it with impunity, under the co- 
vert of the ballot-box ? 

Easy. Surely not, sir. 

Opposing Counsel.§ Well, then, Mr. 
Easy, would not your promise be 
worth having, and worth asking for? 
And do not you suppose that there 
would be hundreds more of the same 
class in every elective body ?—But 
let us appeal to experience, Mr. Ea- 
sy; have you never known an instance 
of election by ballot ? 

Easy. Yes, sir; the surgeons and 
other officers of our county infirmary 
are always chosen by ballot. 

Opposing Counsel. Well, then, here 
we shall find the truth. Are those 
elections carried on without canvass- 
ing? 

Easy. No, indeed, sir, the canvas 
is generally sharp enough. 

Opposing Counsel. So it is ever 
found. And I have aright to argue, 
in the absence of all proof to the 
contrary, that the assumption that 
the ballot would put an end to 
canvassing, is perfectly groundless. 
Now let us proceed to your other 
point. You think that you would 
escape the necessity of offending 
your connections, if the ballot were 
brought into use. But this supposi- 
tion is equally ill-founded with the 
first. Your vote, it is true, would 
not be known by the poll-book ; but, 
as you are a man of your word, and 
doubtless are considered to be such, 
it would be fully known by the pro- 
mise books. Each party would be 
fully aware whether you voted with 
them or against them ; and those who 
now choose to be offended with you, 
on receiving a refusal, would not be 
one whit the less offended because a 
ballot-box was put in the place of 
the poll-book. Do you not see 
this? 

Easy. But could not I keep my 
vote unpledged ? 

Opposing Counsel. Yes, if you 
have no friend whom you are un- 
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willing to disoblige, you may. But 
then you are, like Mr. Sturdy, per- 
fectly independent, and to you the 
ballot is of no service. If, on the 
other hand, you have connections 
who have a strong influence over 
you, tell me how, when they come 
and ask for your promise, you 
will refuse to give it, without incur- 
ring just the same risk of giving of- 
fence which you fancy the ballot is 
to save you from. But let us refer 
again to the elections of the County 
Infirmary. Do you not always pro- 
mise your vote at those elections ; 
and is not your vote very weil 
known to all parties? And if any 
of them choose to feel or express 
resentment, have they not just the 
same ground for doing it, which they 
would have were the poll-book used ? 

Easy. Why, I believe it is so, in- 
deed ! 

Opposing Counsel. Then we arrive, 
in your case, as we did in that of 
Mr. Sturdy, at the conclusion, that 
the adoption of vote by ballot would 
in no way improve or alter your situa- 
tion. You may retire, sir.—Now for 
the next. 


Mr. Scamp at the bar. 


Counsel. Well, Mr. Scamp, in what 
borough is your franchise ? 

Scamp. In the borough of S——, 
sir. 

Counsel. What information can you 
give us with respect to the ballot? 

Scamp. Sir, the ballot is the best 
of all possible— 

Counsel. Gently, my friend, we 
don’t want eulogiums; but tell us 
how it would work in your borough. 

Scamp. Oh, admirably, sir,—no 
doubt of it. 

Counsel, (aside). (I don’t half like 
this fellow, 1 won’t ask him any 
more). Well, that will do, Mr. 
Scamp. 


Cross-EXAMINATION. 


Opposing Counsel. Stay, Mr. Scamp, 
let me have a word or two with you. 
Why do you feel so certain that the 
ballot would work well in your 
borough? 

Scamp. Why, sir, you see, sir— 
elections ought to be free, you know ; 
and how can they be free if a man’s 
vote is known to all the world. 
Opposing Counsel. 1 don’t see how 
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that should prevent the vote from 
being free;—but tell me, do you 
never promise votes in your borough? 
—and is a man’s vote free after he 
has pledged?—and is not his pro- 
mise very well known on all sides? 

Scamp. Yes, sir, but electioneer- 
ing promises you know— 

Opposing Counsel. I understand 
you; you are not accustomed to think 
yourself very strongly bound by a 
promise of that sort. 

Scamp. No, sir, you know one 
may often have a good reason for 
changing one’s mind. 

Opposing Counsel. Pray, is a ten 
pound note reckoned a good reason in 
your borough ? 

Scamp. Oh, sir, you must not 
be so hard; but you know, sir, it 
stands to common sense that a ten 
pound note must be a better reason 
than a five pound one. 

Opposing Counsel. Well, but, my 
worthy sir, I don’t quite understand 
how, if reasons of this sort have 
been current in § » you can 
wish for the ballot. Pray, have you 
a club of electors there? 

Scamp. Yes, sir. 

Opposing Counsel. Oh! then I be- 
gin to understand. Pray, do many 
of the electors belong to that club? 

Scamp. Yes, nearly half of them. 

Opposing Counsel. So then any 
candidate that could produce suffi- 
cient reasons to the treasurer of that 
club, would, I suppose, have a good 
chance? 

Scamp. I should think he would. 

Opposing Counsel. And if the ballot 
were resorted to, there would be no- 
thing, I suppose, to prevent the 
members, singly, from listening to 
the logic of each of the candidates, 
and promising as many as he 
pleased ;—besides benefitting, as a 
member of the club, by any kind 
donation that either of the candi- 
dates might make to its funds? 

Scamp. Don't be too hard, sir. 

Opposing Counsel. Well, you may 
go.—And now, sir, I submit to this 
Honourable House, without going 
into further preface, or adverting to 
the generalities on which the argu- 
ment on the other side was princi- 
pally founded ;—I submit, I repeat, 
to this Honourable House, that the 
case of my learned friend has com- 
pletely broken down. So completely, 
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indeed, as to render it quite unne- 
cessary for me to do more than to 
recapitulate, very briefly, the points 
which his own witnesses have esta- 
blished against him. 

The question, in fact, is one which 
must entirely rest upon evidence. It 
is pre-eminently a practical question; 
—one which concerns the actual 
working of the existing and the pro- 
posed systems, and must be decided 
by their comparative merits when 
brought actually into play. Very 
properly, therefore, did my learned 
opponent place before the House, 
three electors, fairly selected from 
the mass; and very happily were 
they selected, seeing that each of 
them represented a numerous class, 
and that these three classes compre- 
hend the entire elective body. When 
you see before you one elector who 
firmly resolves to vote according to 
his own convictions, and whose in- 
dependence of circumstances, as well 
as of mind, enable him so to do ;—and 
a second who yields to the solicita- 
tions of others, but conscientiously 
keeps his promise when he has given 
it;—and a third who shamelessly 
promises without any intent or care 
to fulfil his engagement ;—you have 
in these three, the three classes into 
which all the electors of the kingdom 
naturally divide themselves. There 
can be no elector, excepting those 
few who habitually abstain from exer- 
cising their franchise, whosecase does 
not fall under one of these three 
heads. 

Now, sir, what was the result of 
the examination of these electors. 
Did we not speedily and fairly arrive 
at the conclusion,—that only in the 
case of the unprincipled and perjured 
voter would the ballot work the least 
difference? Was it not made fully 
apparent, from the confessions of 
the first two witnesses, that the 
voter, who boldly and independently 
gave his vote, according to his own 
conviction,—and he also who con- 
scientiously performed the promise 
he had given, would find their position 
in no manner or degree improved, 
by the introduction of the ballot- 
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box ;—and that the only party bene- 
fited by the change, would be the 
elector who either deceitfully pro- 
mised any or every candidate without 
meaning to fulfil his pledge, or who, 
having given his promise, possessed 
too little honesty to feel any concern 
about adhering to it? 

In fact, sir, the whole merit of the 
ballot is confessed to lie in this one 
point, that it secures secrecy of voting. 
Now, I feel warranted by the evi- 
dence that has just been given, in 
boldly asserting that, circumstanced 
as electors always are, and always 
must be, in a country like this, se- 
crecy of voting could only be obtained 
in two ways, and by two classes of 
voters. ‘The really independent,— 
and the entirely worthless. 

The really independent voter might, 
undoubtedly, if he pleased, refuse to 
promise or reveal his vote to any 
man. But, as he would feel proud 
of his vote, and fearless of the con- 
sequences, he would not avail him- 
self of the privilege. This class of 
voters do not, they cannot, desire 
secrecy of voting for themselves, nor 
would they vote secretly, were the 
ballot established. 

The other. class, the worthless vo- 
ters, would indeed vote with secrecy, 
seeing that no one could know, even 
from their own declarations, how 
their votes had been given. But then 
the House will observe, that the only 
basis and security of this sort of se- 
crecy consists in falsehood, aud that 
without falsehood and deceit no se- 
crecy would exist. Whether or not 
it will consist with the dignity of this 
House to legislate especially and ex- 
clusively for the encouragement of 
falsehood and deceit, I leave to its 
own consideration ; satisfied to have 
shewn, and, I trust, satisfactorily, 
that the great object which the ad- 
vocates of the ballot profess to have 
in view,—namely, the protection of 
the honest voter, exposed to the 
operation of powerful influence,— 
would not be in the least degree 
obtained by even the fullest operation 
of this their boasted panacea. 
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WE believe that since novel-writing 
has become a trade, never was it 
lower than at present. In old times 
when Fielding and Smollett contented 
the reading public with half a dozen 
novels in a couple of dozen years, 
there was some opportunity given the 
writers for polishing and perfecting 
their works; and accordingly the 
race of novel-weavers was as rare 
and chary as that of Epic poets. To 
write Tom Jones was something—Pe- 
regrine Pickle was not to be despised 
—Roderick Random contained a page 
or two worth reading—the same 
might be said of Joseph Andrews, 
and Humphry Clinker. We know 
that these works are now voted low; 
and we know also that nobody com- 
mits the enormity of writing novels 
like them now-a-days. Heaven for- 
bid! we are superior to doing any- 
thing of the kind. And yet—but it 
is no matter—we shall change the 
subject. Let us take the gifts the 
gods provide us. Haven’t we Pelham 
and Devereux, and Walter Colytonand 
Dan Wilson’s Sermons, and the Medi- 
cal Essays of St. John Long. 
However—after these reprehensi- 
ble fellows, like whom nobody writes 
now ;—oh! no!—fie!—Why should 
Mr. Bulwer, who writes the Siamese 
Youths and extempore speeches for 
his brother, to answer G[oose] Price 
and Afss] Trevor, Esquires and 
Members of Parliament, they—the 
whole trio—having clubbed together 
before hand to concoct the orations 
which the M. P. Bulwer was to an- 
swer out of the bottom of his hat; 
and which, owing to an accidental 
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transposition of the leaves, and an 
extra bottle of brandy, he bungled 
most abominably; so that the re- 
porters could not, or would not hear 
him—how, we say, could the author 
of such sublime and ridiculous pro- 
ductions, condescend to do such 
shabby rascals as Tom Pipes and 
Lismahago, Hawser Trunnion and 
Jack Hatchway, Lieutenant Bowling 
and Parson Adams, Strap and Par- 
tridge, Humphry Clinker and Wini- 
fred Jenkins, Jonathan Wild and 
the Chaplain of Newgate—how 
should he, or such fine fellows as 
Horace Smith, seven pair of stairs 
up Austin Friars, or Cloth of Gold 
James, or any of the other defacers’ 
of paper in the same line, write what 
Smollett himself in his prolegomena 
{a grand word, but we have not time 
to change it, and prefer writing this 
parenthesis to rubbing it out]; in his 
Count Fathom, calls low. No—God 
bless the babies!—they commit no 
outrage of the kind. 

But ‘ 

We have a crow to pluck witha 
different sort of person from the 
animals we have mentioned; viz. 
with a man. And that man is John 
Wilson, esquire, Master of Arts of 
the University of Oxford, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Wilson 
holds in commendam with his profes- 
sorship, the office of Noctes Ambro- 
sianist to Blackwood’s Magazine— 
we believe exclusively, now that 
ke Hk HREHEK KK and HeEEEEHR*E have 
ceased to have any thing to do with 
that periodical; and, in the last 








* Water Witch, 3 vols. (Cooper.) Colburn. 
Heiress of Bruges, 3 vols. (Grattan.) Ditto. 
Persian Adventurer, 3 vols. (Fraser.) Ditto. 


Paul Clifford, 3 vols. (Bulwer.) Ditto. 
American Life, 3 vols. ( Mitford.) Ditto. 
Mussulman, 3 vols. (Madden.) Ditto. 
Frascati’s, 3 vols. (Colton. ) Ditto. 
English at Home, 3 vols. (Crowe.) Ditto. 
Russell, 3 vols. (Surr.) Ditto. 
Walter Colyton, 3 vols. (Smith.) Ditto. 
Denounced, 3 vols. (Banim.) Ditto. 
Basil Barrington, 3 vols. (Gillies.) —_ Ditto. 


Midsummer Medley, 2 vols. (Smith.) Ditto. 
Separation, 3 vols. (Lady C. Bury.) Ditto. 
Gertrude, 3 vols. (Miss Crumpe.) Ditto. 
Foreign Exclusives, 3 vols. (Felix 


M‘Donough.) Ditto. 





Classic Lore, 3 vols. (Clarkson.) Colburn. 


Briefless Barrister, 3 vols. (Sir James 





Scarlett.) Ditto. 
Mothers and Daughters, 3 vols. 
(- ) Ditto. 
Way of the World, 3 vols. (Mrs. De Grey.) 
Bull. 
Temple of Melekartha, 3 vols. (Conder.) 
Holdsworth. 


Sea-Kings in England, 3 vols. (Atherstone.) 
Cadell, Edinburgh. 


With slight notices of De Lorme, Women 
as they Are, Sydenham, Tales of a Tar, The 
Country Curate, Darnley, and some dozen 
others. 
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number of these compotatory dia- 
logues, he falls foul of Sterne’s Tris- 
tram Shandy. If it had pleased him 
to insult Sterne upon the ground of 
his want of originality in the princi- 
pal parts of his fun, Dr. Ferriar, of 
Manchester, would have supplied 
ample materials for tracing the best 
of his drolleries to Rabelais, an author 
far too little known and read by those 
who wish to inquire into the filiation 
and history of humour in Europe ; or 
to Burton, who, we take the liberty 
to think, is considerably overrated : 
if he had wished to detect plagiarisms 
in his learning, or his wit, there the 
Professor would have had ample 
room and verge enough. We are 
“« free to confess”’ that all this hunting 
appeared to us, at the best, the poor- 
est of poor work; but if any body 
thinks it an objection to Sterne, that 
he pilfered from the common stock of 
all European joking, viz. the grand 
and horrific histories of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, he may make it if 
he pleases, with a safe conscience. 
That, however, is not the Professor’s 
objection. 

Whom do you think, gentle or 
ungentle reader, is the object of his 
attack? You would never guess— 
it is 

TRIM AND MY UNCLE TOBY! 


And he calls them fantastic phan- 
toms! Well! if they be, it would 
give us no small pleasure to find any 
body now alive, writing any thing 
which might approach within the 
degree of a phantom of the kind- 
hearted captain, and the true-hearted 
corporal. A cartload of the senti- 
mental novels since Sterne’s time is 
not worth one Le Fevre. What, com- 
pared to him, is even he whom the 
Scotch so much puff, and who has 
recently departed from among us— 
Mackenzie?—Is the Man of Feeling— 
with Julia de Roubigne, &c. &c. upon 
his back—to be mentioned in the one 
sentence with Sterne ?— Decidedly 
not. 

A new and grander vein than the 
comic or sentimental was discovered 
in our own time by Sir Walter Scott, 
but the general opinion now is, that, 
as the Lady of the Lake was the true 
termination of his poetical career, so 
perhaps Quentin Durward is the last 
of the novels. Not that in the least 
popular there are not glorious bursts 
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of romance, and quaint passages of 
humour—inimitably droll characters, 
as Meg Dods—chivalrous, bright 
pictures, as in the Tales of the Cru- 
saders; but the whole does not strike. 
Whether Robert of Paris will be 
worthy of the old fame of the first of 
romancers, or not, is a question still 
to be decided. We hope it will, but 
we fear that the chances are small. 
That there will be fine and splendid 
fits in it we feel perfectly certain, 
but— 

If “‘ the great magician who dwells 
in the old fastness close by the bor- 
der” has not reproduced effectively 
the glorious pictures of his earlier 
novels, what shall we say of his 
imitators ?—of Smith, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson? Alas! to allude to 
their names is of itself a misery. 
Down the gulf of oblivion have 
they all floated long since, and their 
memory remaineth not. All man- 
kind, except the readers of the circu- 
lating libraries, were sickened to see 
the work of a god attempted by an 
ape, or rather by a crew of apes, 
who imagined, that turning over the 
leaves of a chronicle set them up as 
historical novelists. As for the Irish 
artists—Miss Edgeworth (or rather 
her father, for we strongly suspect 
that the old lady herself never wrote 
a line worth reading) gave us a very 
good tale with the name of Ennui on 
its title; and her successors inflicted 
upon us the reality in every page of 
their books. They are written out,thank 
God! and mushas, and agrahs, and 
ivs, and buds, &c. &c. are no longer 
permitted to infest our literature. 
Scott, a man of transcendant genius, 
reconciled us to the barbarity of the 
Scotch prose—it was beyond the 
power of blockheadism to reconcile 
to a farther variety of mis-spelling, 
and bad English, under the pretence 
of its being the Irish dialect. 

Now then this being the state of 
Noveldom, the uninitiated may ask— 
‘How does it happen that the 
teachers best* of moral wisdom, the 
newspapers, reviews, magazines, ga- 
zettes, &c. &c. inform us, day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month, that one novel is the most 
splendid effort of genius ever pro- 
duced—another, so touchingly pa- 
thetic as never was heard of—a 
third, comic ‘“ to a degree’—a 
fourth, “ one in which the sensibili- 
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ties of genius so blend with ideality 
of allusion, that the perfection of fact 
shines in all the essence of soul”— 
a fifth—see the last Literary Gazette. 
We say that this may perplex the 
uninitiated, but the initiated know 
better. You may tell it to the ma- 
rines. 

Hail to the great genius of puff!— 
blessings upon the true magicians 
whose names are contracted into the 
initials of £. s.d. There are Colburn 
and Bentley hard at work in front, 
and the small Bull bellowing in his 
own gentle way in imitation in the 
rear. Methinks we see one of the firm 
addressing the crowd in praise of his 
menagerie, as in former days, before 
Exeter Change was overthrown, and 
the lions, and tigers, and baboons, and 
Jerdan and the rest had their houses 
torn from over their heads, and sent 
a wandering, we listened to the beef- 
eater in red and gold. Hear what 
he has to say— 

** Ladies and Gemmen,” exclaims 
the portly and facetious Mr. Bent- 
ley, addressing the crowd which 
Mister Colburn in his buffoon’s dress 
and cracked puff-trumpet of tin has 
drawn around the booth that con- 
tains his bestial treasures, ‘‘ Valk 
up, ladies and gemmen, and vitness 
all the monstrous and strange wa- 
rieties of hanimals vich this here 
booth contains. Come, Mister Mer- 
ryman, blow your trumpet,” (Mister 
Colburn blows,) “ ladies and gemmen 
Mr. Merryman there was master of 
this here booth, and hall its hex- 
trahordinary table of contents : 
but having lately married, thinks 
as ow he may ‘scused from the 
wan, and a being nat’rally hanx- 
ious to retire hinto his hotium 
cum dig in a taty, has the French 
Mounseers says, vy, he has made ho- 
ver the whole lot of beastesses to 
myself; and hiham now howner and 
proprietor of the cargo. Mister 
Merryman, however, being a rum, 
knowing fellow, forced hi to pay a 
nation large price forthe chattels, 
taking un with hanother, them fine 
specimen of beastesses, with the bad 
uns. Howsomever, ladies and gem- 
men, seeing that he had bamboozled 
me into dubbing down a hugeous 
sum for the contents of this booth of 
rare beastesses, he promised me the 
huse of his hexperience, and the Mer- 
ryman his now fulfilling his contract, 


as the lawyers calls it. So you see his 
wocation his to blow the trumpet, 
and calls the crowd together while hi 
collects and pockets the browns. 
Since the booth of beastesses came 
into my possession, hi ave not been 
hidle; no, no, that indeed would 
ave been to show my hignorance : 
and it vould never do to show 
my hignorance: for sartinly the 
honly vay to merit your fawors 
is to desarve ’em. Ladies and 
gemmen, hi ave not been hidle since 
the booth became mine. Hi ave 
greatly increased the collection, and 
managed to hemploy clever hable- 
bodied keepers who knose all the wa- 
rious warieties of beastesses, from the 
donkey to the Hafrican monster him- 
self. They knows, too, wot vill 
please you, and they hassist Mister 
Merryman and hi to cater haccord- 
ingly. Perhaps ’ou, my discerning 
publick, would like to know the 
names of these here hassistants: one 
is Mister Gleig, a pe’tickler sober-sid- 
ed, steady, and clever fellow, from the 
land of cakes—most hindustrious, 
and halways happlying the brains 
God has given him for the good of 
hus—that is Mr. Merryman and my- 
self—proprietors of this here coluc- 
tion of beastesses—next come Mister 
Hollier, Mister Clark, Mister Sho- 
berl, Mister Morgan, Mister Du- 
bourg, Mister Hamulet, and other 
little dogs who ave no brains hat hall, 
but who, nevertheless, are wery 
serviceable, case being never hable 
to think for themselves, they halways 
does wot Mister and me tells ’em, 
without vord hor thought. Valk hup 
—valk hup—valk hup—ladies and 
gemmen—here his the rale lion 
from NewYork, in South America, a 
much finer specimen of the brute 
creation than the Scotch lion some- 
time ago hexhibited by one Con- 
stable, no true showman, but a 
cheat. Ve have also the Hook tyger, 
the Bulwer baboon, the Smith mock- 
ing bird, a hanimal remarkable for 
himitating the cry of better hanimals 
than himself, the Norton bird of 
Paradise, and a wast wariety of ho- 
thers, more heasily conceived than 
described. The Cyrus boar has been 
turned adrift—he wasn’t worth the 
food he dewoured, the glutton baste 
—the Campbell tomtit as flewed 
away, and the Morgan Hirish cat 
o’ the mountain has, notwithstand- 
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ing hall Mister Merryman’s fondling 
and kindness of the hungrateful 
cretur, as habsconded to the rivul 
booth of Mister Saunders, yonder, 
once Mister Merryman’s ci dewan 
feeder. Hand, ladies and gemmen, 
finally to conclude, let me hentreat 
of hall my kind friends honly to pay 
hattention to my beastesses hand to 
the beastesses hof no hother man 
whatsomever. Mister Merryman’s 
former foreman’s show, yonder, is 
poor—Mister Bull’s show, further 
hoff, his poorer still—ve has the 
greatest wariety—so, valk hup, la- 
dies and gemmen, and post down the 
coppers. Our beastesses is the best 
of beastesses, and genuine /” 

Such we say might be the speech 
of the bibliopole—but somebody will 
object that it is a caricature. Not it 
indeed.—Colburn and Bentley shall 
speak themselves. They have just 
printed a list of fifty-two novels, 
of which eight are not yet published : 
two are by Galt; one by Hook ; one 
by Godwin; two are collections of 
tales or novels; and one is a reprint 
of an established favourite. Thirty- 
seven then remain to be puffed. Be 
it remembered that Colburn and 
Bentley own the Court Journal, and 
let 17 speak. 


1. 


THE WATER WITCH. 


* A story of great interest, enhanced by 
some of the most powerful descriptions 
with which the American novelists have yet 
enriched the literature of Europe.”— 
Court JouRNAL, 


2. 
THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. 


** The ‘ Heiress of Bruges’ cannot fail to 
extend, in an eminent degree, the reputa- 
tion of its popular author; nor do we hesi- 
tate in recommending the work to the pe- 
rusal of those who do not commonly in- 
dulge in this species of light reading. The 
tale, like that of ‘Quentin Durward,’ con- 
veys much valuable information, concern- 
ing one of the most interesting epochs of 
history, The general style is manly, ani- 
mated, and characteristic, and calculated to 
attract the attention of the literary readers 
of the continent, where the author has 
been long residing, as well as those of his 
native land.”—Court JouRNAL. 


3. 
THE PERSIAN ADVENTURER. 
“This work is replete with spirit, in- 
erest, and local information. It is one of 
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the most animated and entertaining of our 
recent Anglo-Oriental romances.”—Court 
JOURNAL, 

4. 


PAUL CLIFFORD. 


“We cannot take leave of this work 
without expressing our increased admira- 
tion of the great and varied talents of its 
accomplished author; or without looking 
forward with earnest and confident hopes 
towards the future productions with which 
he may be expected to enrich the literature 
of his country.”"—Court JouRNAL. 


5. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

“Heretofore the essays of Washington 
Irving have offered a solitary specimen of 
the lighter literature of America ; but we 
can now only regard Geoffry Crayon, as 
the founder of a class of writers, who follow 
closely in his footsteps. The story of Pete 
Featherton, the Kentucky Braggadocia, 
bears a general resemblance to that of Rip 
Van Winkle; while that of the Seaman’s 
Widow, rivals in point of elegance of style, 
and pathos of sentiment, the happiest ef- 
forts of the Sketch Book, the Little Dutch 
Sentinel, the Rifle, &c. The Country 
Cousin, and the Drunkard, are replete with 
all the tragic interest of Lillo.”—Court 
JOURNAL. 


6. 
THE MUSSULMAN. 


“This work opens on the most famous 
spot in the world—the Plain of Troy; 
and the period of time supposed to be oc- 
cupied by the story is so recent, that the 
various details entered into throughout the 
volumes, may be described as applying to 
the present state of manners, society, 
scenery, &c. in the various spots of the 
Eastern world, which he so ably depicts.” 
—Court JouRNAL. 


-— 


de 

FRASCATI’S, 

“ Like a second ‘ Diable Boiteux,’ the 
author of Frascati’s unroofs the houses of 
a busy capital, and shows us the secrets of 
every place of human resort. There is, 
however, a mansion more difficult to‘ ex- 
pose as in a mirror,’ andit is this which 
the author makes us thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with—the human breast—the mansion 
of the passions, which are heré drawn in all 
their variety, from the repose of maiden 
virtue and loveliness, in the duties and 
affections of private life, to the agitations 
created by an indulgence in the worst vices 
of society.” —Court JOURNAL. 


8. 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


“ This novel will please our fair readers ; 
and readers of the other sex would do well 











to consider its views of society in this coun- 
try, and its effect upon our national cha- 
racter.”—CourRT JOURNAL. 


9. 
RUSSELL, OR THE REIGN OF FASHION. 


“ A very busy novel, full of incident and 
variety, and peculiarly adapted to the read- 
ing-room of the fashionable club, and of 
the provincial mess.””—Court JOURNAL, 


10. 
WALTER COLYTON. 


* One of the most entertaining novels 
of the season, while it offers a lively re- 
verse to the historical tapestry, recently de- 
veloped by Pepys, and other chroniclers of 
the decline of the House of Stuart.”— 
CourT JOURNAL. 


ll. 
THE DENOUNCED. 


“ Among all the avowed imitators, or 
followers of the great Novelist, the author 
of the ‘Denounced’ is the only one whose 
hand has depicted scenes and characters, 
the vigorous truth and spirited raciness of 
which are, in many instances, not inferior 
to those which have been called into ex- 
istence by his illustrious original.”— 
Court JOURNAL, 


12. 


BASIL BARRINGTON AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 

“* Every performance from such a hand, 
must be masterly and striking.””—CourtT 
JOURNAL. 

13. 


THE MIDSUMMER MEDLEY. 


“These volumes are full of merry stories, 
humourous poems, odd and ingenious con- 
ceits, shrewd observations, some good tem- 
pered satire, plenty of punning, and the 
whole most redolent of wit and vivacity.— 
Court JouRNAL, 


14. 


THE SEPARATION. 


“ This production of the most elegant of 
our female writers, is not only the best of 
her works, but one of the most interesting 
tales offered to the public during the pre- 
sent season.”——CourT JOURNAL. 


15. 
GERTRUDE. 


“4 lively and entertaining novel, re- 
plete with brilliant historical grouping.” — 
Court JourNnaAL. 


16. 


A SECOND PORTRAITURE OF EXCLU- 
SIVE SOCIETY; Or, FOREIGN EX- 
CLUSIVES IN LONDON. 


These pages display qualifications 
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which the loveys of novel reading seek in 
vain among works of a similar class, in 
the present day. The style of the work 
is various and spirited, the characters ex- 
tremely original, and the moral as honour- 
able to the writer as that of the distin- 
guished work which probably formed his 
model.”—CourT JOURNAL. 


iy. 
TALES OF CLASSIC LORE. 

«‘ This work is admirably adapted to the 
drawing-room, and to the higher classes of 
every seminary.”-—CourT JOURNAL. 

18. 
TALES OF A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 

“In these volumes we have two Tales 
full of characters. Woe have the high- 
minded peer in dignified retirement; the 
busy worldly baronet of the old school, 
full of his county business, and aristocratic 
notions of liberty ; the roturier et parvenu ; 
the lively volatile flirt; the sensitive and 
elegant young lady in her station of afflu- 
ence, and in her fallen fortunes, with the 
host of minor characters that make up the 
scenes of fashionable life.”—-Court Jour- 
NAL. 


E1euHTeEN thus of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley’s thirty-seven novels are, 
by their own account, “‘ of great inte- 
rest,”’—‘‘ calculated to attract atten- 
tion,’’—*‘ to excite increased admira- 
tion of the great and varied talents of 
the accomplished author,” [this ac- 
complished author! is Bulwer, and the 
puff is his own writing]. ‘‘ Replete 
with interest and spirit,” ‘“ replete, 
(a favourite word) with all the tragi- 
interest of Lillo,””—*‘‘ ably depicted,” 
** true pictures of the human heart,”’ 
“fit to please our fair readers,” 
“ full of incident and variety,” “‘ the 
most entertaining novel of the sea- 
son,” [this is a novel by Horace 
Smith !!] ‘ not inferior to the great 
novelist,” ‘“‘ full of humorous sa- 
tire,” ‘‘ the most elegant of female 
writings,” ‘ lively and entertain- 
ing,” ‘‘ replete [again !] with original 
grouping,” 
‘* adapted to the drawing-room, and 
full of character.” Weave that gar- 
land, good reader! with a speech, 
and is not the Beefeater Bentley 
complete ? 

Of the remaining nineteen, the 
Literary Gazette, of which Mr. Col- 
burn owns a third, vouches for, 
1. De Lorme.—2. Women as they are. 
—3. Sydenham.—4. Tales of a Tar.— 
5. The Country Curate, by the Re- 
verend Lieutenant Gleig, Editor of 


‘‘ various and spirited,” 
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the National Library, who, of course, 
has nothing to do with C. and B.— 
6. Darnley.—7. Perkin Warbeck.— 
8. Journal of the Heart.—9. Tales of 
my Time.—10. Tales of the Colonies. 
—1l1l. Stories of a Bride. So that 
of the fifty-two announcements, we 
have the following total : 


29 directly puffed by C. and B.s own 
papers, which dare not speak 
against the master. 

8 are not published, but will be 
puffed in due course. 

4 are reprints. 

4 are by persons who do not need 

— puffing. 

45 ~- 

Leaving seven to the casual chances 

of the individual puffing of friends.— 

We suppose we need not add ano- 

other word on this subject, and yet 

we have something more to tell, if we 
thought it worth while. Now, is 
not this system shameful? If the 
trading booksellers find part of their 
interest to pursue it, what is to be 
thought of the authors? Are they 
one jot higher than those of Edmund 

Curll, damned to everlasting fame 

by Swift ?—low beggars, submitting 

to any meanness, so they are paid 
their wages. 

We had intended to make a gene- 
ral review of the latest novels of the 
season, but find we have not time to 
get through them all. We shall pull 
up our arrear however—We now take 
the first at random. It is 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


The Authoress of this book has 
written also a novel called De Lisle, 
which it seems is praised {by the 
Times, as “ unquestionably one of 
the best novels of the class to which 
it belongs.” 

The Times, however, does not men- 
tion what that class maybe. We 
shall supply the deficiency by men- 
tioning that the heroine who is held 
up as a pattern of excellence is de- 
scribed by the hero, as not much 
better than a kept-mistress of Lord 
Avonmore, and that he grounds upon 
his certain persuasion of her want 
of purity, a series of persecutions 
against an amiable wife who is only 
too fond of masculine admiration. 

The Atlas also we are told has criti- 
cized it as ‘‘ a work of the most ex- 
traordinary fertility.” ‘It is, in 
truth, the book of matrimony!” Ma- 
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trimony here is a mistake of the press 
or the pen for adulfery—or, rather 
for a shorter word which we dare not 
however utter to ears polite. 

She is likewise the Authoress 
of the Trials of Life, which, it 
seems, is extolled by the Atheneum 
as follows: ‘‘ The tragical vein of 
the first story is pursued through 
scenes and adventures with a skill that 
would not have disgraced Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe herself.” And by the Exami- 
ner, which assures us “ the second 
story reminds them of the best per- 
formances of Mrs. Opie. Its truth is 
alone comparable to the superior pro- 
ductions of Miss Austin.” 

The Atheneum and the Examiner 
have here committed the mistake of 
choosing the wrong authoresses for 
comparison. The Atheneum should 
have said, that “the vein of all the 
stories is pursued through scenes and 
adventures with a skill and taste 
which would not have disgraced Har- 
riet Wilson herself’—and the Ex- 
aminer ought to have observed, that 
‘* the stories reminded us of the best 
performances of la Belle Harriette— 
while in truth they are only compa- 
rable to the superior productions of 
Aphra Behn.” 

The Times winds up the panegyric 
at greater length—*‘ These tales are 
in the highest degree pathetic. The 
author possesses profound powers of 
thought, with a closeness and accu- 
racy of observation of avery extraordi- 
nary kind.” (Humph!] ‘These qua- 
lities she appears to have devoted 
very earnestly to the study of the phi- 
losophy of the female mind, [?] and 
so successfully, as to display woman’s 
thoughts, and ‘feelings, und passions, 
more truly than any writer we recol- 
lect.” 

If so, we are sorry, for the book 
is principally composed of the me- 
moirs of a woman (Theresa) who 
passes from the protection of one man 
to another, and is very free in describ- 
ing the thoughts, passions, and feel- 
ings, with which she was inspired by 
every gentleman by whom she is 
kept. All the women in the book, in 
fact, are strumpets either in body or 
mind. 

The Way of the World is not par- 
ticularly gross, and so far we record 
an improvement: and*yet the grave 
Lady Maddalena tells odd stories to 
her ward of sixteen. Ex. gr. 
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« ¢ A single glance at her figure, as she 
stood, struck me with horror, for its sym- 
metry was utterly destroyed. I remained, 
for a moment, mute with astonishment. I 
then questioned her about her illness. She 
evaded my enquiries. At last I said, 
‘ Louisa, | am sorry for you. I grieve 
to think you should suffer in mind as well 
as in body, as you now must. I shall 
never forgive myself for being the cause, 
however innocently, of your additional 
sorrows. Tell me in what way I can re- 
pair the evil I have done.’ 

«¢ The evil that is done who can repair?” 
said she, mournfully.” 


Ay! who indeed? 
“* Ma maitresse est volage— 
Mon rival est heureux—” 
&c. &e. &e. 
“ Et vogue la galére—la galére—la ga- 
lere— 
Et vogue la galére tant qu’elle pourra 
voguer.”” 


But in thus awarding the praise 
of increasing morality to the book, 
we must nevertheless accuse its title 
asa misnomer. There is nothing in 
it like the way of the world. 

Is it the Way of the World fora 
baronet of four-and-thirty to propose 
to marry a girl of sixteen without 
sixpence? We know most of the 
holy brotherhood of baronets, and 
yet cannot suspect one of the noble 
body of Equites Aurati of any foole- 
ry of this kind. Sir Claudius Hun- 
ter—Sir Charles Flower—Sir Robert 
Inglis—Sir Robert Peel—Sir Richard 
Vyvian—Sir Mark Wood—Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett—Sir Edward Knatchbull 
—Sir George Murray—Sir Jacob 
Astley—Sir Roger Gresley—Sir 
Any-body-at-all ? 

Second. Is it the Way of the World 
that a bookseller should offer 101. 
for a pamphlet on the Corn Laws or 
Poor Laws, as here represented in 
vol. i. p. 99? Not it, i’faith! Hatch- 
ard or Ridgway would charge you 
15/. for publishing it. Ten pounds 
indeed! Much has been our experi- 
ence on the subject, for in our youth 
we were so absurd as to write seve- 
ral, some of which are now publish- 
ed under the names of Mill, Mac- 
culloch, &c. and always lost our 
625 fr.—without the return of a Na- 
poleon. 

Third. Is it the Way of the World 
for a man settled in an outpost of 
Scotland, commonly called India, to 
marry a second wife, his first being 
alive in London? Is there a Qui Hi 
who would not have prated about it 
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from Grosvenor-street to Leadenhall- 
market? A man might more safely 
marry two wives, one in Piccadilly, 
and the other in Brompton. These 
London and suburban ladies might 
never hear of one another—the In- 
dian wife must infallibly be detected 
by the next price current. 

Fourth. Is it the Way of the World 
that a well-known sharper should re- 
ceive an open entrée to the first ranks 
of society? Paley used to say, that if 
he ever swindled, he would swindle 
under the disguise of a Dean. Per- 
haps other people agree with the great 
moralist, and think, because they are 
admitted into society, any body else 
ought to be. 

Fifth. Is it the Way of the World 
for a young lady, the very moral of 
perfection, as Lady Morgan would 
call her, to marry a youth on half 
an hour’s acquaintance, to the utter 
discomfiture of an old and tried 
lover? 

Sixth. Is it the Way of the World 
for—Mr. Bull to puff a worthless 
book by a worthless writer ?—Yes. 





Turn we for variety from the latest 
of puffs to the most ancient and 
venerable of pomposities—and here 
it is, in the shape of the 


TEMPLE OF MELEKARTHA, 


A temple hard to be got through. 
That it promises great things cannot 
be denied—that it performs them, 
we cannot take upon us either to 
affirm or contradict; for, with a 
candour most unusual in persons 
of the reviewatory profession, we 
honestly confess that we have not 
read the book. It has been the prac- 
tice of other reviewers, especially the 
old sinners of the Edinburgh, to fa- 
vour the world with ingenious essays, 
laudatory or depreciatory, of a work 
which it was evident they had never 
opened. We disdain such duplicity, 
and avow, that in the Temple of Me- 
lekartha we got to the forty-fifth page 
of the first volume, be the same more 
or less, when we fell asleep. Such 
a hubbub of words without meaning 
never before afflicted our ears. It re- 
sembles the eternal wabbling or wal- 
loping of a pot—a frothy bubbling. 
As for the plot or story, we could 
not find any vestige of one as far as 
we went ; and the author, up to that 
period, appeared to have no intention 
of favouring us with any. In his 
magniloquent preface he seems to 
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think, nevertheless, that he has writ- 
ten a story. 


“* Writers of fiction should lay aside the 
ambition of teaching great lessons of poli- 
tical or private virtue. Such, at least, is 
the opinion of the writer of these volumes. 
And yet, in making a profession of this 
sort, he may perhaps be thought only to 
expose the fact, that he has himself had to 
struggle with the presumptuous desire to 
overstep his proper limits. 

“ Be this as it may, it is true, that if he 
had seriously proposed to demonstrate 
more clearly than has yet been done— 
that superstition and fanatical rancour, and 
religious discord are mischievous to states, 
as well as to individuals, (and if he had 
believed himself qualified for so important 
a task,) he would have composed—not a 
romance, but a grave essay, and have sup- 
ported his position by adducing largely the 
evidence of real history, which alone car- 
ries with it the power to authenticate poli- 
tical doctrines. 

« Nevertheless, those whose avowed in- 
tention is only to amuse, may surely be 
permitted to win for themselves, if fairly 
they can, some small portion of that wor- 
thy fame and inward satisfaction, which 
belong not to the mere ministers of plea- 
sure. They may, without blamable pre- 
sumption, hover over the precincts of great 
and important principles; and while on 
the wing, may show, if they have the 
power to do so, that they would fain in- 
struct, as well as please. Thus they re- 
deem their office in a degree from con- 
tempt ; and yet are not supposed to harbour 
the absurd hope of reforming the world— 
by a tale.” 


Certainly, this worthy Polyphlois- 
boio will not reform the world, or any 
thing else, by a tale ; for of the organ 
of tale-making he has no sign. 
Equally is he deceived if he imagines 
that he has written a work to amuse. 
He may dismiss from his mind all 
idea that he is in any way immersed 
in the contempt which attaches to 
such writers as Sir Walter Scott. In 
nothing is he a minister of pleasure, 
except in the power of inducing the 
pleasurable sensation of somnoles- 
cence. A dose of the Temple of Me- 
lekartha, of the size of a page, is a 
narcotic of the most balmy and ef- 
ficient nature. 

That the writer is a very absurd 
person is evident, even from this 
pompous preface. With what an 


awful and imposing style he deals 
forth truisms ; pouring out his small 
beer with as much grandeur as if it 
It is a wonderful 


were champagne. 
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discovery indeed, that religious dis- 
cord, superstition, and rancour, are 
mischievous to states; and require, 
no doubt, a grave essay to demon- 
strate it more clearly than has yet 
been done, by large adductions of the 
evidence of real history, ‘‘ which 
alone carries with it the power to 
authenticate political doctrines.” If 
he had been employed to write a pre- 
face for Ude, or Kitchener, or Mrs. 
Rundell, he might have said, with 
equal sublimity and recondite research 
—“‘ Be this as it may, it is true, that if 
he had seriously proposed to demon- 
strate more clearly than has yet been 
done, that roasting, boiling, baking, 
stewing, frying, and broiling, are es- 
sential to cookery, (and, if he had be- 
lieved himself qualified for so impor- 
tant a task) he would have composed, 
not a mere volume of receipts, but a 
grave essay, and have supported his 
position by adducing largely the evi- 
dence of cooks andscullions, and other 
knights of the pot, which alone car- 
ries with it the power to authenticate 
culinary doctrines.” One sentence 
would be just as grandiloquent and 
good for nothing as the other. 

The only thing he appears to think 
of is style. He is for ever upon stilts. 
Take his first sentence. What he 
means to say is, “‘ we had a fair 
wind as far as the Clides, where it 
suddenly died away, and we were 
becalmed.” How does he say it? 
Why thus : 


“ The cool Etesian had blown from the 
rocky heights of Cilicia, and borne us 
along within sight of the Cyprian groves, 
until we approached the Clides ; when, as 
the helmsman was preparing to alter the 
ship’s course, the breeze suddenly died 
away. Our broad sail, which had been 
stretched obliquely from bow to stern, 
fluttered and drooped, and the vessel giv- 
ing its heavy side to the current that sets 
round the promontory, was carried into the 
mid-channel, where, ere long, it rested 
motionless upon the tranquil bosom of the 
sea.” 


Here’s a bethumping of words, 
with a vengeance ; and it is the same 
all through—a temple and a teapot, 
aribbon and a Raphael, are equally 
be-fustianed. 

Take a temple— 

“ Two lines of columns, each column 
formed by the combination of eight enor- 
mous cedars, support the roof of the tem- 
ple; the carvings and golden embossments 
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of which are but dimly perceived: at so 
great a height and through the vaporous 
medium. The spaces, or aisles on each 
side, between the lines of columns and 
the walls, are divided into cells or com- 
partments, not unlike to those which con- 
tain the consecrated treasures in our Gre- 
cian temples; and these, like those, are re- 
plete with costly articles, dedicated to the 
god by opulent citizens, or by the kings of 
distant nations. Whoever would acquaint 
himself with the history ofthe east, should 
diligently examine these splendid baubles. 
covered as they are with names, dates, and 
memorials, whence the knowledge of wars, 
alliances, and revolutions might, with great 
certainty, be gathered. 
“Inthe centre of the middle space or aisle 
is the altar of incense—if altar it may be 
called; for nothing is seen but a brazen 
grate, level with the floor, laden with aro- 
matics, and kept in perpetual ignition by a 
fire beneath. In front of the fumigatory 
altar, a railing, running from side to side 
of the temple, prevents the advance of stran- 
gers. Ata considerable distance beyond 
this barrier, and directly opposite to the 
entrance of the temple, are two huge blocks 
of porphyry, serving as bases to the far- 
famed pillars of Hercules (thus we are wont 
improperly to designate them), Of these 
two columns, that on the right is of the pu- 
rest gold, elaborately wrought from the 
plinth to the capital with symbolic embel- 
lishments. The general outline retains an 
obvious resemblance to the form of the an- 
cient Pharos. 
“ The other column—” 


—but we spare the reader the other 
column. Is not this very fine? 
Now for a teapot— 


“T noticed,” [in the house ofa rich Tyrian 
merchant, | “also a number of vases,” [tea- 
pots, cups, and saucers, | which, though not 
of the largest dimensions, or of the most ele- 
gant form, were recommended by the exqui- 
site beauty of the material, and the richness 
of their decorations. If I may credit my in- 
formant, they are the manufacture of a 
highly civilized people, occupying a vast 
and fertile plain far beyond those burning 
deserts and horrid solitudes which the 
Greeks imagine to form the limit of the 
habitable earth towards the east. Each 
vase exhibits’some quiet and inviting scene 
of domestic enjoyment and of secluded 
ape iy gardens, elegant villas, with 
lakes and rocks, form the pleasing back- 
ground to groups of simpering figures, at- 
tired in a manner altogether peculiar; but 
which reminded me more of Egypt than of 
any other country known to us. I could 
not but compare these agreeable represen- 
tations with the decorations of the Grecian, 
the Egyptian, the Babylonian, or the 
Persian potteries, which almost invariably 
offer to the eye the sacred personages or 
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religious rites of the people, and display 
dark symbols, sacrifices, processions, the 
combats of heroes, or the effigies of gods. 
But, on the contrary, these ultra-oriental 
paintings contain not the slightest allusion 
to religious belief, or ceremonials; to mys- 
tic philosophy, or to sacred or martial his- 
tory;—they are all familiar, intelligible, 
placid ; and they sooth the imagination by 
holding forth whatever is most pleasing in 
the privacies of a country home. One 
must suppose’ that in this far distant land 
of smiling contentment, more regard is 
paid to the happiness of mortals than to 
the honours of the gods; and perhaps it 
would not be too hazardous to infer that a 
perfect political system, benignant, invaria- 
ble, and efficacious, leaves no room for those 
exploits of brilliant violence and ruffian he- 
roism, whence the painters and sculptors 
of Greece derive inexhaustible subjects of 
art.” 


There, good reader! we venture to 
say that you never dreamt that any- 
thing half so fine and philosophical 
could be said in favour of the fami- 
liar faces of mallet-headed manda- 
rins and their waddling womankind 
that g'cam upon us from the bot- 
tom of punchbowl or platter. As 
for the ‘‘ benignant, invariable, and 
efficacious” government under which 
this admirable crockery is con- 
cocted, it is plain that the author 
knows nothing about it. Saw- 
ing people in two—tearing out the 
liver—crucifixion, impaling, &c. &c. 
are the general ‘‘ benignant” instru- 
ments of government in the domi- 
nions of the celestial emperor; and 
we strongly suspect that if such a 
book as the Temple of Melekartha, 
had been published in Pekin, it would 
have subjected the writer to all the 
penalties consequent upon vending 
opium, and other soporiferous drugs. 
He would have been too happy to 
escape with a hundred dozen blows 
of the bamboo, administered by the 
well-practised hand of a Tartar fla- 
gellator, exclaiming, in the Empe- 
ror’s name, at every whack, “‘ Respect 
this !” 

If our readers wish to know from 
us any more touching this rubbish, 
we shall give them the bill of fare. 
Here follows the names of the chap- 
ters of the first book. 


“TI, The Ship and the Galley. 

II. The Venerable Mother of Colonies. 
III. Fane of a Dread Potentate, 
IV. The Mistress of the Sea. 

V. An Eastern Palace, 
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VI. Festival of a Divinity. 
VII. The House of History. 
VIII. The Archives of Primeval Times. 
IX. The Dispersion. 
X. An Exodus. 
XI. The Island of Wealth. 
XII. The Senators. 
XIII. The Island of Fertility. 
XIV. An Hour of Dismay. 
XV. The Fruits of Pestilence. 
XVI. The Hill of Vision. 
XVII. The Bloody Ransom. 
XVIII. Banishment of a Seer. 
XIX. Threatening War. 
XX. Conflagration among the Moun- 
tains. 
XXI. The Destroyer. 
XXII. The Land of Poetry.” 


A savoury collation! The last 
article tempted us—and we turned 
to it accordingly, for the gods have 
made us poetical. The land of poetry 
is, it seems, Yemen—and, strange 
to say, in that land, ‘ fabulous or 
historic invention or narration is de- 
spised.””. Homer, and all the tribe, 
would certainly be excluded from 
this poetic region—and when we find 
the following as a specimen of the 
powers of one of the crack authors 
of Yemen, we do not wonder at it. 


ee Conspicuous among his com- 
panions by the graces of his person, bold 
in the field, and skilful to manage the fiery 
steed, Nourbad shone still more in verse. 
—Rich and abundant in conception, vari- 
ous, mellifluous, vigorous in expression, he 
ravished every ear. To a fair one, not 
unworthy of a knight so distinguished—to 
Zea, he proffered his faith. Zea, kind and 
true, was yet wilful and stern—too stern 
in purpose—too steadfast in her resolves. 
Often, when Nourbad returned from the 
field of war, praised by his prince, ad- 
mired by his companions, and asked sub- 
missively for the bliss of wedded love, 
Zea, with faltering voice, and colour quick 
changing from the lily to the rose, replied 
—‘ Go once more where the spear is broken 
against the buckler ;—go, and win another 
crown of valour to lay atthe feet of Zea’. 
He went again, and yet again. 

*“* As one who rears choicest flowers 
returns, and finds that, in his absence, the 
rude sithe has levelled his favourite lily, so, 
on his last return from the field of strife, 
Nourbad found that his Zea had fallen in 
death.—He wept not, but, throwing aside 
his armour, and his lance, girded himself 
in the mantle of sorrow, broke away from 
his companions, and roamed reckless over 
the mountains. Long he wandered from 
solitude to solitude; not indeed hating his 
fellows, but yet shunning them, lest they 
should rend his wounded heart by proffer- 
ing consolations. 
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“* Upon the bare mountain-top he sat 
watching the waning moon as she climbed 
the sky :—he watched her course till she 
reeled from the zenith; and then, just 
before the wings of the morning, edged 
with silver, had broke up from the east, he 
discerned upon her horn te 





Those who wish to see what he saw 
upon her horn, must recur to the book, 
for we can go no further. The origi- 
nality and beauty of this importation 
from the land of poetry must be duly 
appreciated. Of all planets, primary 
or secondary, the moon, assuredly, is 
the worst used. For our own parts, 
the mention of her name in tiie pages 
of a fine writer warns us off; and, 
exclaiming with Burns, 


“ It is the moon—I ken her horn.” 


we close the volume in a hurry. 
Such is the bundle of nonsense 
which we find the Literary Gazette 
says has made more noise than any 
production of a nameless author of our 
times. If he means by a nameless au- 
thor, an author ihat should be asham- 
ed to disclose his name, there may 
be some sense in the remark—if he 
merely means an anonymous author, 
we request him to recollect that Wa- 
verley, Don Juan—and even PELHAM 
—ay! Pelham—were anonymous. 


Edwin Atherstone has been some- 
times faintly heard of, as the author 
of some poems, which, by favourably- 
judging critics, have been supposed 
to have made a considerable approach 
to mediocrity. We have an indistinct 
recollection of having read some of 
them, but nothing remains on our 
memory, except that there was a repe- 
tition of “‘ shout,”’ “‘ shouted,’’ “‘ shout- 
ing,”’ every third line. In the poem, 
the name of which we have forgot- 
ten, supposing it to have consisted of 
ten thousand lines, and we rather 
imagine it amounted to somewhat 
towards that number, there were 
three thousand shouts. 

Encouraged by his success in epic 
poetry, he has now turned his hand 
to novel writing, in which the shout- 
ing style is still predominant. Of 
course the subject he chooses is his- 
torical, and looking out for an unoc- 
cupied topic, he has hit upon the 
days of the Sea-Kings in England. 
The ground being chosen, he proceeds 
to fill it in the approved fashion, with 
knights and monks, and buffoons and 
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fools ; fine philandering heroes, in- 
teresting heroines ; rough warriors 
and blunt housewives—all the Ivan- 
hoe party in short, with only that one 
difference which exists between the 
works of a man of genius and an ass. 
We do not wish to use harsh lan- 
guage, but such is the fact. Here 
follows a sketch of the story. 

A party of Northmen, in the days 
of Alfred, after a bloody victory, 
take the abbey of Croyland, and 
put the monks to the sword. A 
child is preserved by the humanity of 
one of the chiefs, who consigns it to 
the care of his wife. The boy, 
though kindly treated, and intro- 
duced to various absurd persons, dis- 
likes his quarters and contrives to 
into a wood, where, after 
being somewhat hunted by his pre- 
server, he at last falls into the hands 
of a Saxon noble, who has been 
ruined by the Northmen. This gen- 
tleman, his name Theodoric, restores 
him to the monastery, which was not 
entirely ruined, but again peopled 
with monks, though some hundred 
pages before they had all been mas- 
sacred. ‘‘ The ferocious Northmen,” 
says our author, in page 41, ‘‘ put to 
death every man, and every child ;”’ 
but in page 150, we find them again 
as alive and merry as ever. This is 
the matter of half a volume, and the 
author, conscious that the tedious 
twaddle has little or nothing to do 
with the staple of his meagre story, 
recommends us abruptly, to skip 
“some peaceful and eventless years 
in the life of the hero,” i. e. Ed- 
mund, the boy rescued from the 
massacre of Croyland; and we then 
find him on visiting terms at the 
house of a Thane, named Leofric, 
who has a wife, Kentwina, a daugh- 
ter, Ethelburga, and a son, Oswulf. 

Kentwina is ‘‘ written in charac- 
ter.” She is a Saxon Lady Bountiful, 
who wrangles with a Doctor Wiglaf 
as follows :— 

“ «What, in the name of all the blessed 
saints! Master Wiglaf,’ would she say— 
looking the doctor angrily in the face, while 
with one arm stuck upon her hip, she flou- 
rished the other in the air—‘ what, in the 
name of all the saints in heaven, Master 
Wiglaf, does this mean? Is not foot adl 
foot adl, just as it was before,—that you 
must come here, and din my ears with your 
heathen geraggra, or nagra, or whatever 
you call it?) And is not heafod-ece hea- 
fod-ece,—that Christian people are to be 
NUTT. 
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deafened with your new-fangled siffelalgi, 
that it is a shame to hear spoken? And I 
suppose, .Master Wiglaf, if you had the 
toth-ece, or lungs adl, or ’gedrif, or bla- 
can blegene you might cure them all 
so well if you would condescend to call 
them as our forefathers called them, as 
when you turn our very stomachs with your 
gibberish oddentalge, and tissis, and syno- 
kens, and frunklus.—lI tell you, Master 
Wiglaf, it’s a sin and a shame, for you, 
who are a monk of the priory of Cothel- 
stone, and a Christian man, and ought to 
know better, to go about deceiving poor 
people, and calling things by false names, 
such as were never before heard in this 
kingdom of Wessex: and no good will 
come of it. And you to go bleeding the 
poor theow Wybba on the eleventh day of 
the month, as you did,—which every body 
knows to be as bad and unlucky a day as 
could be picked out,—and the moon in the 
second quarter too.—Master Wiglaf! Mas- 
ter Wiglaf! it’s a mere flying in the face of 
God, who gave us understandings to know 
better,—all but fools,—and, for them, I 
trow they should stay at home, and not go 
about the country curing folks wiser than 
themselves. ‘ Fool, heal thyself,’ I have 
heard some of you priests say, and a good 
saying it is—Well-well—if it isn’t fool, 
it’s physician,—and that you know, Mas- 
ter Wiglaf, comes sometimes to the same 
thing.’ ” 

&c. &c. &c. This is what such idiots 
call writing in character. 

Ethelburga is a most amiable—and 
Oswulf a most abominable personage. 
Mr. Atherstone is too clever a man 
to make Ethelburga and Edmund fall 
in love with one another—that de- 
vice is too stale; but not wishing to 
deviate too far from established cus- 
tom, he inspires Oswulf with an un- 
extinguishable hatred against the 
hero. Ethelburga, however, must 
have a lover, and accordingly finds 
one by means of the very novel 
stratagem of throwing a young gen- 
tleman, of the name of Sigifred, 
(of course a son of an Earl) off his 
horse outside the lady’s gate, and 
confining him for the purpose of re- 
covery in the castle. The most inex- 
perienced reader knows what is the 
consequence. Sigifred’s sister visits 
him, to be sure—and what are the 
odds that Edmund does not fall in 
love with her? Certain, also, it is, 
and selon les régles, that her beauty 
is of a different kind from that of 
Ethelburga; and equally in rule is 
it that we should be presented with 
an inventory of the charms of each, 
distinenishing neses and chins, and 
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foreheads and mouths, with all the 
accuracy of a passport. ‘The na‘ural 
course of events then requires that 
Edmund should be invited to her fa- 
ther’s house, which boasts the title 
of Castle Maximus, having been built 
by the usurping Emperor of that 
name. ‘This castle, it appears, had 
remained a perfect specimen of Ro- 
man architecture, and young Sigi- 
fred describes the rooms with all the 
knowledge of an antiquary of the first 
class. 


“On three sides of the Caveedium, in 
which we stand,’ said he, ‘ are the Cubicu- 
la, or chambers,—though we are, you must 
understand, rather desirous that our ori- 
ginal Roman titles should be always as- 
signed to every portion of the castle,—the 
Triclinia, or dining rooms, together with 
the Proczton, or room for the attendants, 
and the baths. At the western end, you 
see the Basilica, or place to administer 
justice: and, on either side of it, are the 
Pinacothece, or rooms for pictures and 
books,—-a goodly case now for a very small 
jewel,—for I regret to say that the damps 
and the worms have nearly destroyed all. 
The name, however, lives; and therefore 
the said pictures and books ought to feel 
themselves quite satisfied, since they have, 
without trouble, attained that for which 
the greatest men have sacrificed their 
whole lives, and sometimes, at least, in vain, 
But we must pass these to reach the Peri- 
stylium.’ ” 


More follows about the C&ci, the 
Cyzican, the Egyptian, the tetrastyle, 
and the Corinthian,—and the excel- 
lent taste of putting such discussions 
into the mouth of a young Saxon thane 
of the ninth century, will be the 
better appreciated when we recollect 
that at that very period, by the testi- 
mony of Alfred himself, “‘ very few 
on this side the Humber—few be- 
yond—not one that I recollect south 
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of the Thames, could even under- 
stand their prayers, or translate one 
word of Latin into English.” Al- 
fred’s own brothers could not read : 
he did not learn that art himself 
until past twelve years old. He was 
five and thirty before he began to 
study Latin, and as for Greek, why 
there was not a man in the kingdom 
—not twenty in all Western Europe, 
who could divine the meaning of 
these words, Basilica, Triclinia, Pina- 
cothece, Peristylium, C&ci, &c. &c. 
which our young Saxon here flings 
off his tongue so glibly. Pinacothe- 
ce indeed, containing every moul- 
dering manuscript in a Saxon castle! 
A pleasant notion Atherstone has of 
the literary history of the period in 
which he has pitched his novel.* In 
due course of time by another ori- 
ginal touch, Elfrida’s life is saved at 
a wild-boar hunt, by Edmund, and 
all parties that ought to be so, are 
duly in love at the end of the first 
volume. 

The second volume introduces us 
to what the example of Scott has so 
unhappily rendered a person neces- 
sary in historical novels, i. e. a bore. 
Here we have an insufferable mon- 
ster of the name of Elf, and a more 
drivelling attempt at humour never 
was perpetrated. He is a friar, and, 
as Tuck, in Jvanhoe, (after the fashion 
of his literary progenitor, Jean des 
Entoumeures,) isa great eater, Elf also 
must devour. ‘This fellow is a perfect 
nuisance, and he occupies a principal 
portion of the book. The story is 
for a while forgotten, to introduce a 
lumbering view of the state of England 
in the days of Alfred, from which we 
are relieved by an invasion of the 
Danes. Oswulf, in the mean time, 
attempts to murder Edmund, but, 


* kt is not worth while encumbering the review of so flimsy a production, with any 


appearance of learning ; 


but as Tiraboschi happens to be within our reach, we cannot 
help quoting a passage from him, on the subject of the libraries of those days. 


A let- 


ter from Pope Paul I. to King Pepin, dated A. D. 757, is extant, in which he informs 


that he sends him all the books he could collect. 
libros quantos reperire potuimus. Who would not believe,” 


Direximus etiam excellentia vestre, &c. 
continues Tiraboschi, “ that here 


we should find an ample catalogue, worthy of a Pope to send, and a King of France to 


receive ? 


And yet here after all is the extent of this great treasure. 


Antiphonale et 


Responsale, in simul Grammaticam Aristotelis,” [no such book is now extant, but perhaps 
instead of Grammaticam, we should read Logicam, or Dialecticam] “ Dionysii Areopagite 
Libros, Geometriam, Orthographiam, Grammaticam, omnes Greco eloquio Scriptores. Such 
was the extent of the munificence of the Pontiff !’—*Svoria della Letteratura Italiana, 


vol. iii. p. 102. Modena, edit. 1787.—See Hardouin. Prolegom. p. 


207, where many other 


instances of the poverty of ‘ibraries in the dark ages are quoted; and Pal@oromaica, 
’ & | ; 


Disquisition VI. p. 392. 
would be sadly out of place here. 


The subject is a curious one, 


but a discussion concerning it, 


Even to have suspected the existence of Sigifred’s 
Pinacothecw would have been a marvel in such times. 
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being wounded in the fray, contrives 
to persuade his father that Edmund 
was the intended assassin. Here- 
upon he is kicked out by Leofric, 
and having gone over to Castle 
Maximus, is so unluckily caught 
kissing Elfrida, that he is kicked out 
by Sigifred. Being thus loose on the 
world, he falls in, according to the or- 
dinary luck of novels, with Alfred, at 
the swineherd’s hut, where the oldest 
of old stories are told over and over 
again,.with a nauseating tediousness. 
The author has so much fact as, 
while yet he keeps the secret of Al- 
fred’s name from his readers, (if any 
there be who have had the misfortune, 
like ourselves, to have gone so far,) to 
spend thirty-four pages in relating the 
schoolboy tale of the king’s being 
cuffed by the swineherd’s wife, for al- 
lowing the cakes to be over toasted. 
By and by all the nobles assemble 
at the cottage, Edmund becomes a 
great man, Alfred talks like a most 
particular bore, and, in due course of 
time, they all go to fight the Danes. 
Here Jack the Giant-killer seems to 
be the model on which Mr. Ather- 
stone frames his hero, for he (the hero) 
kills, right and left, all the gigantic 
warriors of Denmark. In an espe- 
cial battle, however, with one Hubbo, 
who rejoices in the agreeable appel- 
lation of the Odinsee bull, (another 
warrior is called the Russian bear, 
titles redolent of the Stock Exchange,) 
the author has made the duel of Guy 
Earl of Warwick with Colbrand the 
Dane, the object of his emulation.— 
Ex. gr. 

“ Lifting his mace as he pronounced the 
last word, he sprang forward, and dis- 
charged a whirlwind stroke which, had 
his antagonist been less active, or less on 
his guard, might at once have terminated 
the combat. But Edmund leaped to the 
left from the thundering weapon; and, 
passing behind with the speed of thought, 
let fall upon the undefended right side of 
the Dane a stroke so tremendous that the 
corslet gaped, and the blood burst forth in 
a thick stream.” 

So goes on the fight for ten pages, 
the giant Dane slapping away with 
his mace, but generally, like a lub- 
berly dog, hitting short, and Ed- 
mund, dancing round the ring, put- 
ting in his one—twos, quick as light, 
and then getting out of Hubbo’s 
reach. Hubbo, however, plants, (it 
is the author’s own word,) some 


very pretty raps, that would have 
killed any body whose skull was less 
thick than that of an elephant, but 
which pass off on Edmund as if they 
were no more than pats that would 
not make a dint in a pound of but- 
ter; and at last, tired of the retreat- 
ing system, contrives to close with 
his antagonist, and tries to throw 
him by a desperate hug. In vain, 
for though Edmund is a graceful 
youth of eighteen, weighing, we take 
it, at most eleven stone eight, and 
Hubbo an old out and outer, of at 
least seventeen stone odd, Edmund 
flings him, and, after some chaffing, 
needless to repeat, cuts off his head, 
to the great satisfaction of a nume- 
rous and respectable audience. What 
were the odds and how the bets ran 
we are not informed, which, in so 
particular an historian, is incor- 
rect. 

After many more such original 
scenes and situations as this, Ed- 
mund is married to Elfrida—Sigebert 
to Ethelburga—Alfred, as we think 
we have heard before, conquers the 
Danes, and reigns several years in 
England—the worthy are rewarded— 
the unworthy punished—and the 
happy reader released by the cheer- 
ing annunciation of “‘ thus endeth the 
third volume.” 

Now, Edwin Atherstone, this is not 
the way to write historical novels. 
It is not enough to take a historical 
name or two, to twaddle over old 
stories familiar as household words, 
to introduce eating friars and fight- 
ing warriors, and a double tier of gen- 
tlemen, one high born and haughty, 
the other of low degree, (a noble- 
man, however, in the end, “‘ no wait- 
er, but a Knight Templar,” valiant 
as Amadis of Gaul, and as handsome 
as Adonis; another double set of 
ladies to match, one dark, the other 
fair; one enthusiastic, the other re- 
tiring; one, mirth and innocence, 
the other, milk and water: all these 
fine persons, mixed and kneaded 
up with some antiquarian lore about 
dresses, and dinners, and weapons, 
and buildings, and conversations 
interlarded with ‘“ neverthelesses,” 
“ of a truths,” and so forth; to say 
nothing of the Babyonish dialect put 
here into the mouths of Kentwina, 
Elf, &c., a dialect neither resembling 
the English of the present day, nor 
the Saxon of any day; will not, we 
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say, invest the dry bones of antiquity 
with life. All may be correct, (in the 
Sea-Kings in England scarcely any 
thing is so,) but it is stone dead. 
The torch of Prometheus is absent, 
the fire from heaven is wanting to 
give animation to the clay, and that 
tire Mr. Atherstone possesses not. 
The Sea-Kings in England is, we pre- 
dict, the last of his novels. 





In the puffing list from which we 
have made our Eighteen extracts, 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 


appears, unreviewed ; we shall, there- 
fore, afford Colburn a review 
which he may cull extracts if he 
pleases. The author is an euphuist, 
and helps us to phrases of the most 
notable kind as for examp! 


, from 


A dress of the iast Parisian mode, 
is a mask—a mysterious tone of conver- 
sation is a clock—and a vibration of 
the head is qualilied by the epithet 
** patheiic.”” We havea head “ sha- 
ken in negative vehemence,” and a 
woman is a name including a general 
confession of sensitive weakness. Lady 
Maria indites an epistle that ‘‘ would 
have done honour to the sensi vility 
of any Araminta or Adeliza in any 
novel throughout the luchrymose range 
of Lane and Newman’s shelves, 
which is a shameful attack upon 
brother venders of trash—but two 
of a trade, &c. There is—the ‘‘ deep 
remorse of filial tenderness,’’ “ vi- 
dual care,”” “ moral ossification of 
the heart, 
cences of 





” 


‘‘the afiecting reminis- 
repentance,” ‘* neutral in- 
definity,”” and a child is “a little 
white mass of human imbecility 
The following sentences are pretty :— 


** The breakfast hour arrived to dis- 
enchant the imagination, and aii 
was Spitzbergen aguin.’ oes 


Joseph would probably prove a He- 
cuba, and supply the Heddeston en- 
tail with a score or two of young 
Trojans.” “* He sympathised pa- 
tiently with his father’s long-estab- 
lished murmurs against the inconsis- 
tency of his gruel, and the tenuity of 
his dry toast.” “ The bells of Hed- 
deston Hall were well nigh chimed 
to powder.”’ “ It has been said that 
Providence marks its contempt of 
prosperity in the- personages on 
whom it showers the gifts of for- 
tune; but this 1s a vulgar 


ig error. 
Pr —) : a +5 
rosperity is too important a medi- 


um of human probation to be un- 
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wittingly conferred.” (Every rich 
man, according to this piece of phi- 
losophy, ought to bury himself under 
the conviction of being the especial 
favourite of heaven.) ‘‘ Sie was a 
thorough Graspall; and, like Napo- 
leon (!) would scarcely have con- 
sented to King of Eng- 
land (} ') unless she could have been 
consecrated Archbishep of 
bury at the same time (!!!)” (The 
author throws an admirable light on 
history, as well as philoso yphy—and 
after this, Monsieur Bourrienne may 
hide his diminished head; for the 
novelist knows more of the inclina- 
tions of the Corsican than his school 
companion and secretary.) 
According to Lady Maria’s nerv- 
ous admonitions, 
made to drown, 


become 


Canter- 


waters were only 
the earth to dislecate, 
the air to refrigerate into hopeless ca- 
tarrhs. She was one of those buoy- 
ant, joyous beings, whose presence, 
like the irradiation of a living sun- 
beam, confers an indefinite conscious- 
ness of pleasure. She was lovely, it 
is true, and graceful and intelligent 
as a child might be; but it was neither 
her beauty, grace, nor talent which 
wrought the spelk; i was all these, 
combined with an utter cuilelessness 
of soul—with a total absence of thet 
selfishness which so often deteriorates 
the caresses of childhood.” (How self- 
ishness can deteriorate a caress, we 
are at a loss to conjecture; we neve! 
found it so.) ‘* During the sleep- 
less nights, or night-mared repose, 
following those days of atmospheric 
moisture, his mind’s eye had rested 
upon the identical parochial church 
of the county of D., which he 
had long as his 
own; while hi mind’s ear bccame 
deafened into horror by the reading 
inof aW illingham or a De Vesci.” 
(This beats the vein of antient Pis- 
tol, and outdoes the trope of Shak- 
speare.) ‘‘ There is a vi 
sound and scent (!) inseparable frem 
asmall house and a swell establish- 
ment (!!), which her (ijuture) Grace 
found at the present moment extreme- 
ly repulsive to her nerves, and she be- 
gan tc sigh with yet more feverish ea- 
gerness for the bi-sonorous matin 
knock, which excites so interesting a 
sensation in Londen among all per- 


sons correspondentially inclined” (!!!). 


pre-appropriate ad 


gorily of 


“She had been careful to inscribe their 


arrival among the loc omotive and most 
niendacious records of the Jici ung 
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Post.” (Two of a trade again—Oh, 
my Court Journal! the author, to 
flatter the publishers, gives a puff si- 
nister in favour of that most veracious 
of all locomotive records of fashion. 
We think the Morning Post has a fair 
action for libel against the author 
and publishers of this FasH1oNABLE 
Novet.) ‘* An infamy scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the Travaux Forceé’s 
of the branding-iron.”” (We suppose 
this is some new mode of punish- 
ment in foreign parts; if so, it must 
be very painful, and infinitely worse 
than five hundred lashes at the 
drum-head, or the tread-mill.) “ It 
was evident, from their ease of mind 
and manners, that the society to 
which they belonged, was well orga- 
nizedl—matched in mouth after the 


fashion of the hounds in Theseus, 


‘ Like bells, each under each.’ 


The loss of a single member of this 
little knot of associates must mani- 
festly have become the origin of dis- 
cord.” (These are allusions to his- 
torical personages, and tropes of com- 
position, which we affect not to un- 
derstand.) ‘‘ She is a living sunbeam 
—sparkling, and evanescent—a very 
meteor of brilliant irregularity; nei- 
ther her words nor her actions are 
amenable to calculation.” ‘1 beg, 
iny dear, that you will reduce him to 
Iceland moss without further delay.” 
(The mode of transformation must be 
highly curious, and such as the expe- 
rimentalists of the Royal Institution 
would give their ears to witness.) 
“Mr. Lorimer walked homewards 
with a lighter step than ever wore out 
the everlasting granite of Loudon” !!! 
“Stuffing them with indiscriminate 
pine-apple ice”? ‘* He to condemn 
himself to the digestion of such a 
piece of 
* Mere white curd of ass’s milk.” 

(This sentence, probably, is more of 
a puzzle to the reader than any of its 
predecessors, however hard of diges- 
tion it may have been. What does 
he conceive its meaning to be? per- 
haps he imagines it has a reference 
to delicacy of stomach, or disposition 
in the object to consumption ?—Not 
so, most gentle reader; it means no 
more than that the gentleman with 
his exquisite stomach could not brook 
the company of a particular lady !) 
“A mist of mind appeared to enve- 
lope every surrounding object.”— 
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«* Eleanor lay down in her loveliness, 
with the marble immobility of a sta- 
tue.” 

But there are higher touches. Take 
the following exquisite morsel of de- 
scription: —‘‘ Eleanor Willingham 
was an intelligent, and in many 
respects, an amiable and generously- 
minded girl.’’ (Ingenious is the 
manner in which the author proves 
the position in his first period.) 
“‘ She possessed in an unusual de- 
gree, those excellent gifts and quali- 
ties which may be moulded into virtue, 
by a good education.” (Of course 
after this, her progress towards ex- 
cellence will be marked out, the read- 
er will suppose: but no such thing ; 
it turns out, that Miss Eleanor Wil- 
lingham was a most perfect non-de- 
script in her way—she was all the 
author has already said, and all he is 
about to say; and which no doubt 
vill be found to be a tried piece of 
composition.) ‘“ But from her very 
earliest hour her heart had been seared, 
and her mind degraded, by the worldly 
maxims of her lady-mother ; and she 
had now no clearer notions of the mc- 
ral and religious principles, on which 
the respectable portion of mankind rely 
for their personal government, than a 
blind man of the hues of the rainbow.” 
(Verily, the author’s notions about 
virtue must be very droll; his meta- 
physics are as good as his other 
‘* parts of speech.””) ‘ She loved her 
sister tenderly, upon instinct ; but as 
te all the rest of the world, she re- 
garded them as puppets, to be moved 
by the impulses of her own selfish 
cunning.” 

We find occasionally a most hap- 
py blending of various figures of 
rhetoric: ‘* Lady Willingham was 
fairly silenced and OVvER-CROWED 
by the notpNess of 
SANG FROID.” ‘The next sentence is 
in every way its fit companion :— 
“The little circle, readily receiving 
the infection of her buoyant gaiety, 
and relieved from a HIGH PRESSURE 
ENGINE OF DULNEsS by the absence 
of Lord Robert Lorton, formed an 
ELECTRIC CHAIN, EMITTING SPAR- 
KLES OF INCESSANT BRILLIANCY.” 
[From the specimens of the conver- 
sation, we have no doubt the society 
was shocking enough.] How refined 
is the dialogue between a mother and 
her daughter, a young girl of eigh- 
teen. 


her niece’s 
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“He is, without exception, the most 
ill-bred fool, the most self-opiniated boor, 
I ever beheld,’ exclaimed Eleanor, by way 
of probing her mother’s feelings. 

‘* « Now pray let me hear no fastidious 
nonsense of that description,’ replied Lady 
Maria, peevishly. ‘A girl in your de- 
pendant situation should not presume to 
make exceptions ; for, what would become 
of both of you, I should like to know, in case 
of my death? Do you think you should 
be happier or more respectable, hanging 
as a poor relative at Heddeston Court, or 
maintaining your own rank of life, at the 
head of Sir William Wyndham’s princely 
establishment ?’ 

“ ¢ Loathing my husband, neglecting 
his children, and watching every day for 
an increase of plethoric symptoms on his 
full moon visage, in the hope of approach- 
ing apoplexy "’ 

« ¢Eleanor !—Eleanor ! 

 ¢T should certainly order his ale and 
soup to be annually strengthened, in the 
hope of accelerating the affair; or perhaps 
bring myself within reach of the penalties 
of the law, by tightening his white cotton 
cravat, while he is snoring, after a long 


Pee 


day’s run with the hounds ! 


Such is the style of conversation, 
and the beastly mode of thought and 
speech, which this novelist, be it male 
or female, would persuade the igno- 
rant, through the medium of its nau- 
seating pages, aided by the puffs, and 
newspaper insinuations, of Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley, is in active 
circulation throughout the highest 
ranks of society in England. Who, 
after one moment's consideration, 
will give credit to such an absurdity? 
The doctrine here attempted to be 
inferred circumstantially, is, that the 
higher the state of society, the more 
base the impulses by which it is ac- 
tuated, the more vulgar the train of 
sentiment, the blacker the colour of 
the heart, the more hideous the es- 
sential complexion of the character. 
All through these volumes indeed 
the upper classes are, sometimes out 
of ignorance, sometimes through de- 
sign, represented as mean in their 
motives, and unscrupulously profli- 
gate in their actions. 

Such is not the case with the 
higher and the better classes of Eng- 
land, and the brazen faced boobies 
of these volumes, and the men who 
have put their names as publish- 
ers to the title of the work, (and 
whose only excuse for so doing is the 
money they expect to raise by it,) 
ought to be jointly and severally ar- 
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raigned at the bar of public opinion, 
and have summary justice awarded 
on their delinquent shoulders, for 
publishing as rank and as _infa- 
mous a libel on English society as 
it has ever been our misfortune to 
peruse. These remarks we sincerely 
regret to use; but they have been 
wrested from us by the necessity of 
a conscientious discharge of duty— 
desirous, as we are, to uphold the 
high character which this Magazine 
has gained for its impartiality. We 
should have passed over this censure, 
had the instance of criminality been 
singular. But alas! it is not so.— 
Day after day, week after week, we 
hear of and we see similar works 
tumbled out of the press in such 
precipitation as if the publishers 
calculated upon an infinite fund of 
pruriency in the vitiated tastes of 
their readers. In these books, the 
most remarkable features are the 
filthy appetite for scandal—the dark 
depravity of the several persons who 
have sat down for their concoction— 
and the barefaced dirty avarice, which 
has prompted their publication at the 
hands of the publishers. With a very 
little trouble we can demonstrate that 
the writer or publisher of such novels 
as the Way of the World, or Mothers 
and Daughters, must be a dolt or an 
eaves-dropper. These novels (we only } 
name these productions exempli gra- 
tid,) purport to be true pictures of 
English society, as it exists; so in- 
deed we are told in the five hun- 
dred newspaper puffs, corrected and 
inserted by their respectable pub- 
lishers, for authority. Supposing 
they should be such faithful pic- 
tures—pourtraying the peculiar cha- 
racters of the élite of our ranks, 
and holding up living individuals for 
censure and laughter—the knowledge 
acquired by the writers must have 
either been obtained from actual ob- 
servation, or from hearsay—if from 
the former, private confidence must 
have been betrayed,—and what shall ! 
we say to the writers? if from the 
latter, our own experience must 
have told us that common rumour |s 
a polluted source of information,— 
that nothing but close ocular obser- f 
vance can ever give the opportunity 
for a just appreciation of character | 
—that by adopting paltry whispers, | 
we become sorry retailers of scat- 
dal and malice. If this position b 
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good, any publisher, as particeps cri- 
minis, of the writer, shares in his 
culpability. If the writers say that 
their characters are mere abstrac- 
tions, then we answer, that being ab- 
stractions, how can we justify the 
iies of the publishers, which would 
impress the fact upon the public that 
they are actual portraits of living per- 
sonages and passing scenes. If the 
publishers say that they have no- 
thing to do with criticising novels, 
but simply with publishing them, we 
answer that they ought to take the 
opinion of competent judges, other- 
wise they are not to have any benefit 
from their own laches and wrong. 
If they allege that they are ignorant 
of the scenes and motions of the 
better classes of society, from the 
fact of their being born, bred, and 
educated in vulgar and ignoble holes 
and corners ; we admit the fact, with- 
out allowing that it mends the matter. 

That the writers of these works, 
for the most part, know nothing of 
the personages whom they pretend to 
describe, take the following descrip- 
tion from the Way of the World, 
which has been placarded forth, as 
one of the strongest inducements to 
the public for the purchase of his 
tawdry volumes. 


“*Ts it possible that you don’t know 
her?’ asked Lady Helena. ‘ That, my 
dear, is Lady Ellesmore, the wife of the 
judge. She is, as you see, decidedly beau- 
tiful, in a certain style of beauty, and for 
that reason, and because she is a parvenu, 
we, whose ancestors attained, some cen- 
turies ago, the rank which her husband’s 
merit has procured for him only recently, 
take every opportunity of saying illnatured 
things of her. What her original condition 
was, I don’t know, and I have heard so 
many contradictory stories about it, that I 
don’t know what to believe. Some folks 
insist that she was the daughter of a laun- 
dress, and others, who affect to be less se- 
vere, admit her to have been a milliner. 
It is quite certain, however, that she has 
the manners of a lady, no matter where 
she acquired them. She is very good na- 
tured; gives very gay entertainments ; her 
husband’s station, and his connexion with 
the government, insure her admittance to 
the first circles, and her own tact and in- 
genuity preserve her from the mortification 
which some of her new acquaintance 
Would, if they could venture, prepare for 
her. She appears quite satisfied with the 
brilliant existence she leads, and they are 
reduced to console themselves with little 
slanders in her absence, for the court and 
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flattery they find it worth their while to 
bestow upon her when they meet her.’ 

“But is she really a woman of any 
acquirements ?’ asked Lord Redhurst. 

“* If you mean the ordinary acquire- 
ments of fashionable women, | should say 
I think not,’ replied Lady Helena. ‘1 
don’t believe she knows a note ef music, 
nor any language but her own, although she 
has cleverness enough to conceal her defi- 
ciency. But, in the more useful acquire- 
ments, which are necessary to shine in the 
great world, remarkable quickness, natural 
good taste, discretion, and le sgavoir vivre, 
I hardly know any body her superior. 
She plays the dame de condition as if she 
was ‘ to the manner born.” 

* ¢ All of which says very little for us of 
the exclusive class, as we are fond of call- 
ing ourselves,’ replied Lord Redhurst. 
‘ What is that we are proud of, when all 
that we prize most is to be attained by 
any one whose ambition prompts them to 
make the trial? for nothing is more true 
than that Lady Ellesmore’s origin was 
extremely obscure.’ "” 


This, we hesitate not to inform our 
readers, is intended for Lady Lynd- 
hurst. Let those who know that 
lady, say how like it is to the ori- 
ginal: for ourselves—although we 
profess not to know aught about her 
ladyship—we boldly affirm that there 
is nothing in common between the 
pourtrayed and the real individual. 
The fact is, that the description was 
inserted for a mere deception, and 
as a lure to the ignorant: and this 
purpose, we dare say, the publisher 
has, from long experience, found 
to answer; for his puffs upon this 
“‘ character,” in every newspaper and 
periodical, where they could possibly 
be inserted without having the omi- 
nous word “‘ advertisement” tagged 
to the head, are countless. This pa- 
ragraph, however, will serve to shew 
how facts are caricatured,for the pur- 
pose of adding another ‘‘on dit” to 
vulgar scandal, and putting money 
into the purse of the bookseller. If 
it should be urged that such charac- 
ters are found in society, it may be 
admitted ; but then they are not the 
characters of the personages for whom 
they are put down: nor can we al- 
low that because such characters are 
found—that they should be repre- 
sented as specimens of the class, 

This is rather a larger digression 
than we intended—let us get back to 
Mothers and Daughters—to cull from 
it a few more samples of euphuism. 
Open the book where we like, we find 
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them. Grievously mortified—bored 
to extinction—and (after being com- 
pletely extinguished) not a little irri- 
tated to find herself occupying so 
equivocal a situation, (well she might, 
after the boring and extinction,) Elea- 
nor Willingham had too vast a share 
of the crafty selfpossession, animating 
Fashionable young ladies of the preseut 
days, (the young ladies owe vast obli- 
gation for the compliment, ) to allow 
ANY EXPRESSION of the real state of 
her feelings TO EXPAND upon her coun- 
tenance.”’ 

Young ladies have been noted for 
their beautiful eyes since the old 
Teian sang of ‘‘ eyes suffused in 
dew,”” and the Meonian immor- 
talized the peepers of the motma Hoy 
large and ox-like; but we never 
heard of such expressive eyes as 


those, which have their merits 
given forth in the following sen- 
tence. ‘* Minnie Willingham raised 


a reproaehful glance towards her 
gentle cousin, implying an accusation 
similar to that uttered by the young Is- 
raelite, 1s Rossin1’s ITALIAN OPERA 

TO THE GAUNT REPRESENTATION OF 
Mose 1n Eeitrto (!!!) Moses! you 
have never loved!’ We have often 
looked and wondered at Lord Bur- 
leigh’s ominous and many-meaning 
shake of the head, and we have 
often heard of the Irishman’s gun 
that was fitted for shooting round 
corners, but we never in all our born 
days heard of such a pair of eyes as 
those attributed to the immaculate 
Miss Minnie Willingham. First the 
eyes ‘‘ reproach’ ’—then they “‘ imply 
an accusation,” and that “ accusa- 
tion,” by a peculiarity of cast, or a 
species of sheep’s eye, is rendered 
‘“‘ similar to that uttered by the Js- 
raelite” (!); and then they ‘have the 


power of expressing the “ age” of 


that Hebrew ; (he was “‘ young ;”’)— 
and then they could magically express 
that the individual Israelite alluded 
to, was the identical fellow in the 
** Mose in Egitto”—and the moment 
of the allusion was, when he was 
opening his jaws to croak forth, 
** Moses, you have never loved!’’ 
Oh, most wonderful pair of eyes ! 
The reader, however, has an infinite 
stock of fine things to admire in the 
novel of Mothers and Daughters! We 
hope he will applaud the eloquent 
passage which we transcribe for his 
especial amusement. Pope, to the au- 
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thor, in descriptive powers of “ ru- 
rality,”’ is as Sir Claudius Hunter to 
Sannazzaro: 


“ It was May; warm, beaming, j joyous, 
budding, buoyant May !—and, even in the 
metropolis, that genial month makes itself 
both felt and heard, and respired, rich with 
the odours and sunshine of renovated na- 
ture. The yet untarnished with 
the filthy defilement of soot, and of that 
unique Compound which defines itself as 
London dust, quivering with the 
light verdure of their delicate lime-trees, 
and bright with the tufted blossoms of 
their early shrubs. The groves of Ken- 
sington Gardens had already thrown up 
their pyramidal clusters of chesnut-bloom ; 
the cuckoo heard anew their 
lonelier glades; the Parks were overspread 
with that freshness of verdure which, fora 
single fortnight, defies the wandering tread 
thousands ; and balconies trimly 
decorated with a profusion of ‘ the scent- 
ed weed—the Frenchman’s darling,’ 
powered for a time even the motley odours 
of the public streets. 

‘At such a moment, London may be 
regarded as in its prime of pride. The 
season is before us, unsullied by one among 
the countless disappointments destined to 
thwart the its aftercourse. 
Horr, like a new-fledged Pheenix, flutters 
around the 
hued radiance of its wings upon a thousand 
objects of inferior attraction. The beauty, 
in her first se imph, liste 
the whispers of 
eye and flus 

unsated by 

ladies who, 
Willingham, 
dozen 
auspicious 


squares, 


were 


was amid 


of busy 


over- 


smoothness of 


scene, reflecting the bright- 


ison of t is to 
dulation with sparkling 
hing cheek, and a heart yet 
their monotony; and young 
like Claudia and Elecan 
have welcomed for half a 
successive years the promises of that 
without remembering 
their mischievous fallacy of the preceding 
spring, find all their sanguine expectations 
renovated with and laburnums, 
its new fashions, new follies—drawing- 
| had 


and déjeuners !"— 





month 


its litacs 
rooms, 


This is a fair specimen of verbal 
f the real Colburnian ge- 


What do you think of the fol- 
lowing exquisite figure ?—** But hav- 
ing just discrimination enough to 
forewarn her that he was positive, 


she met him in their very first strug- 
gle for supremacy encased in such A 


BUFF COAT OF SULLEN OBSTINACY, 
&c.”’ We dare say, indeed, such a 
buff coat was never even seen before. 


What will the dandy officers of the 
Buffs say to this? 

Let it not be supposed that our 
author is unacquainted with men or 
things, or unread in the manners oF 
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transactions of the world. Now and 
then he pounces upon us and as- 
tounds us after the manner of the 
bearded pard. How he startles us 
with the adjoined flourish :— 

** Nor were men and things better dis- 
tributed among the residue of the guests ! 
Lady Grayfield, instead of the ranting 
Frenchman who had so much excited her 
curiosity, and whom she was rather intent 
upon reforming from the evil of his ways 
(and means), was seated next to Conver- 
sation-Russell ; who was favouring her with 
an account of some of Champollion’s latest 
discoveries, and with his own private the- 
ory of Mummyology. He had many learn- 
ed wonders to tell of Egypt; culled from 
Denon and Dr. Young, the Zauberfiite, 
Mrs. Charles Lushington, Bankes, Legh, 
Belzoni—and_ the inedited memoirs of 
Ben D’Lhi Badalli Hazarrah, the Morocco 
Envoy to the Court of Spain! He had a 
brother who had served with Abercrombie 
—i cousin who had been Consul at Alex- 
i he criticised Anastasius, and 

rel at the Epicurean; and, until his 
month was stepped with some excellent 
“lets de levereau an jus d’orange amer, 
Lady Grayfield fairly wished him under 
the base of the Great Pyramid, or follow- 
ing the descending current of the Nile 
towards the Great Cataract!” 





“« Egypt’ * Denon”?! ** Der. 
Young” ' '! 6 *€ Zanberflite” 1!!! 
“‘Lushington”’ !!!!! « Bankes” !!!!!! 


“Legh”? iii! Belzoni? titre! 
** Ben D’Lhi Badalli Hazarrah’’!!!! 
!!!!! to say nothing about the cam- 
paign in Egypt under Abercrombie, 
the Consulate at Alexandria, the 
travels of Anastasius, the philosophy 
of Fpicurus, the filets de levereau au 
Jus @orange amer, the Great Pyramid, 
the Nile and the Great Cataract! 
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Never was so much and so varied 
information compressed into so small 
a space since Colburn was Colburn, 
and Colburn and bentley the princes 
of Puffing. 

And this, according to the many 
puffs put forth by the | surlingtonians, 
is their best fashionable for the season. 
Alas, for Fashion! how is she fallen 
from her gaudy state of supremacy, 
and become like the starved street- 
wandering Lais of the Greek Poet, a 
fitting companion for the most ple- 
beian of the human race! Yet this is 
the work, which according to the sly, 
double-dealing, Sybilline puffing be- 
praisement of the Court JourNAL 
(!!!) is lauded to the tune of the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Its appears thata re port has been prema- 
ture in assigning a certain Duke as the ori- 
ginal of the character of Lisborough, in the 
novel of ‘ Mothers and Daughters ;’ acha- 
racter which might just as fairly be appro- 
priated to a noble Marquess, whose domes- 
tic happiness is known to be of a very 
questionable nature. Much of the disre- 
pute into which the marriage state in high 
life has fallen, is attributable to the too 
often sordid nature of alliances in that class; 
and it may be shrewdly guessed, that the 
author of this new work has himself beena 
personal sufferer from the arts of female 
match-makers. If this be so, he has taken 
a severe revenge.” 

«« A certain Duke”—“ a noble Mar- 
quess.”’—It is always right to fly af- 
ter high game; and the puffmongers 
have good reason to believe in the 
gullibility of their readers. 

This, gentle reader, will do for the 
commencement of our Notices. We 
shall shortly return to the subject. 
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THE COLONISTS versus THE ANTI-SLAYVERY SOCIETY. 


BY A LATE RESIDENT. 


Cuap. II. 


Tue various public meetings, at 
which the Anti-slavery Society have 
for some weeks been exhibiting, are 
all of the same complexion. The 
report, indeed, of one would serve 
for all; and by merely substituting 
Cave for Buxton, or vice versa, the 
speeches might be stereotyped, and 
used as occasion required. It be- 
comes, therefore, as has been before 
observed, a matter of the most para- 
mount importance, to set the public 
right upon some of the leading points 
of this vital question. The West 
Indians, at the very outset, labour 
under a serious disadvantage. In no 
country is liberty so highly extolled, 
and so little understood, as in Great 
Britain. And consequently the word 
slave, is associated in the mind of the 
great mass of the people with every 
thing that is debasing and cruel. If, 
however, we examine the origin of 
the term, much of this cause of of- 
fence, this stumbling-block to the 
uninformed, will vanish. ‘‘ From the 
Sclavi,”” observes Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“‘came the word, slave ; for when that 
nation, issuing out of Sarmatia, now 
called Russia, (about the time of the 
Emperor Justinian,) had seized upon 
the country of Illyria, and made it 
their own by conquest, their victory 
pleased them so highly, that there- 
upon they called themselves by a new 
name, ‘ Sclavi,’ which is in their lan- 
guage ‘glorious;’ but in after-times, 
(that warmer climate having thawed 
their northern hardiness, and not ri- 
pened their wits,) when they were 
trodden down and made servants 
with their neighbours, the Italians, 
which kept many of them in bond- 
age, began to call their bondmen 
‘ slaves,’ using the term as a name 
of reproach; in which sense it is 
now current in many countries.” 
But the government, or rather po- 
lity, under which the negro lives in 
the British colonies, is as little un- 
derstood as the origin of the offen- 
sive appellation. And yet upon in- 
quiry it will be found that the law of 
England prevails throughout Jamaica 
and the Leeward Islands, with the 


exception, perhaps, of those ceded 
during the late war, save only where 
the legislative assemblies have pro- 
posed any local amendments, which 
have received the sanction of the go- 
vernment at home; at least such is 
the conclusion naturally to be drawn 
from the following extract of an act 
passed in the West Indies as long 
ago as the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, wherein it is de- 
clared, 
England, as far as it stands unaltered 
by any written laws of these islands, 


or some of them confirmed by your 


Majesty in Council, or by some act 
or acts of Parliament extending to 


these islands, is in force in each of 


your Majesty’s Leeward Charibbee 
Islands, and is the certain rule, 


whereby the rights and properties of 


your Majesty’s good subjects inha- 
biting these islands ought to be de- 
termined ; and that all customs, or 
pretended customs or usages, con- 
tradictory thereto, are illegal, null, 
and void.” 

It will at once strike the reader, 
that the additional enactments of the 
Colonial Legislatures must refer to 
the slave population; and that with 
respect to the rights and privileges 
of the whites, the same law substan- 
tially prevails, as in England. That 
this is the fact, any one acquainted 
with the practice of the courts in the 
West Indies, must be aware. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to refer to any 
portion of the proceedings of the Co- 
lonists, except where the slave is im- 
mediately concerned. And, perhaps, 
a few observations on the compara- 
tive security enjoyed by the slave— 
the power by which he obtains an 
inalienable right to property—and 
the personal protection from cruelty 
or imposition, which he can claim at 
the hands of the local magistrate 
against his master, will tend more to 
expose the dishonest and insidious 
statements put forth by the Anti- 
slavery Society, than a laboured de- 
fence of the planter. 

The charges of inhuman treatment 
and unmitigated severity practised 
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against the negro, which form the 
basis and rule, not the exception, in 
the tirades of the enemies of West 
India prosperity and the real inter- 
est of the slave, first claim our atten- 
tion; as most likely to mislead the 
public and excite a hostile feeling 
towards the Colonies. What will 
the public say then, at least the 
thinking portion of it, when it is 


SLAVES. 
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confidently, and fearlessly affirmed, 
that no such cruelty exists, save in 
the distempered imagination of the 
libellous faction, with whom the 
charge originated. Take a view, for 
instance, of the comparative disci- 
pline of the slaves in our Colonies, 
and the soldiers and sailors in the 
British service. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 





Offence. Punishment. Offence. Punishment. 
. Whipping— not to ex- . 
Desertion..... § Whip an Desertion Death. 
ceed 25 lashes. 
Exciting or join- Death, banishment, Exciting or join-2 Death 
ing in Mutiny or whipping, as above. ing in Mutiny ) = 
Disobedience _ of, i Yisobedience of 
alien Whipping, as above. anaes e of 2 Death. 


Striking a Master . 


. 1 
an instance on record. 


Minor Offences . . | An hour in the stocks. 


The parallel might be carried still 
further, but enough has already been 
stated, for those who patiently and 
impartially reflect upon the subject, 
to prove that the condition of the 
negro is not so utterly unprotected 
as the “faction” would have the 
world believe. 

The anti-colonists, it is said, not- 
withstanding the exaltation of their 
champion to the woolsack, regret 
the fall of the Duke of Wellington, 
in whom they reposed great confi- 
dence. Not that they ever attribu- 
ted any peculiar tendency to mercy 
to his Grace, or any enlarged priuci- 
ple of philanthropy. But they well 
knew that his attachment to office 
was a sure guarantee that he would 
support their views, provided they 
supported him in place; for the 
retention of which he would not 
have hesitated to sacrifice both the 
East and West Indies at a blow. Of 
his tenderness of disposition, and 
feeling for the sufferings of the lower 
orders, indeed, his memorable an- 


No specific punishment, 
but flogging resorted 
to, when necessary, of 

r which there is scarce 


Orders ....§ 





Striking a Superior} Death. 


From 100 to 500 


Minor Offences . i$ ae 
2 lashes. 


| 
| 


swer to the starving weavers, and 
his reply to Lords Winchilsea and 
Clanricarde, in the upper house, are 
memorable instances. To the first 
he declared he had no control over 
the existing distresses, and, to the 
latter, in the face of coroners’ in- 
quests, and verdicts of ‘‘ died from 
starvation,” in England, and official 
reports from Ireland, he sneeringly 
said, he knew nothing of the matter ; 
such things might or might not be 
facts; at all events, it was no con- 
cern of his; in Ireland, indeed, they 
were periodical ! ! 

The incidental mention of the 
Duke, who is not unlike another 
pro-popery magnate, described by 
Andrew Marvel— 


“ See where the Duke in d—d divan doth 
sit, 
With vast designs racking his pigmy wit."® 


arose from a paragraph which lately 
appeared in the papers, and which 
will go far to illustrate the position 
here assumed, respecting the compa- 
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rative punishment inflicted on free- 
men and slaves, for trifling of- 
fences. 

A short time since, John Hart- 
grave Edmondson, a private in the 
third battalion of the lst regiment 
of Foot Guards, commanded by his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington!! 
was brought out from his place of 
confinement, into the armoury-yar¢, 
st. James’s Park, in order to under- 
go the punishment awarded to him 
by a court martial. The unfortunate 
man, it appears, about four months 
ago, was on duty at the Tower, and 
was standing sentry at a place called 
the one-gun battery, and was detect- 
ed asleep on his post. He was 
placed in confinement, and a court- 
martial was held. It was not till 
about three months after, that he was 
brought out of confinement, to hear 
the sentence of the court-martial, 
which was read over to the regiment, 
and he was ordered to receive FIVE 
HUNDRED LASHES!!! He was imme- 
diately tied up, and, after having re- 
ceived one hundred and fifty-five lashes, 
he fainted away. The blood spirited 
from the wore tched man’s back upon the 
‘drummer’ s face! ! and it was found 
necessary - stop the punishment, and 
he was taken immediaiely to the mili- 
tary hospital in Rochester * Row, lWVest- 
mis sie, here his ba Ch Was CLresS8- 
ed ! J J* 

Read this, ye philanthropists! It 
is not necessary, Messrs. Cave, Bux- 
ton, and Wilberforce, to cross the 
Atlantic for the purpose of discover- 
ing occasions for exercising your hu- 
manity. <A revolting and barbarous 
punishment has been inflicted—but 
the sufferer was free. The blood spirt- 
ed upon the face of the minister of 
vengeance, but it was the blood of a 
white man! Let the case be fairly 
taken into consideration, and the pa- 
rallel carefully drawn. A _ sentinel 
on duty, in the ‘* piping tine of 
peace,”” be it borne in mind, over- 
come by weariness, is detected in the 
lagrant enormity of 
his post. ; 


slumbering on 
He is tried, and sentenced 
to receive jive hundred lashes! Not 
a voice is raised in his behalf, not 
one doting driveller is found to ex- 
press pity for the free British suf- 
ferer. Mark the contrast: an insur- 

* Since writing the above, 
} ave been recorded, 
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rection takes place, murder is rife in 
the colonies; a few hours confine- 
ment, or twenty-five lashes, is the 
sentence upon the negro bondman, 
The anti-slavery pack open, the cry 
is echoed from club to club, the hy- 
pocritical traducers pretend to weep, 
old women at Peckham and Clapham 
perhaps, by dint of extraordinary 
exertion, actually squeeze out a tear, 
sentence is pronounced against the 
planter, and reason and argument set 
at defiance. 

It may be said that such leniency 
is unusual in the colonies. ‘That 
many executions took place, both in 
Demerara and Barbados, after the 
respective insurrections in those co- 
lonies. True; but if the minutes of 
evidence taken before the juries in 
those cases be examined, it will be 
found that, only in the most aggra- 
vated instances, was extreme punish- 
ment inflicted, and that the masters 
themselves spared no exertion to save 
the — of the convicted rebels. A 
manifest proof of which may be seen 
at this day, in both Demerara and 
Barbados, where many of the lead- 
ing characters among the negroes 
who took a decided part in the in- 
surrectionary movements, are enjoy- 


ing all the privileges, which apper- 
tained to their condit ion previous to 
the disastrous event alluded to. 


And althouzh some of the worst 
characters have been sentenced to va- 
rious periods of confinement and hard 
labour, is such punishment unknown 
to the constitution of England? Do 


the records of our criminal courts af- 


ford no examples of this method of 


punishing the guilty, and restraining 
them from the commission of further 
crimes? Private and public whip- 
ping, imprisonment and hard labour, 
the tread-mill, solitary confinement, 
trans portation for various periods, 

nd hanging are, it is humbly sub- 
mitted, recognised by the 
this free and hx uppy country, and are 
severally inflicted upon the denizens 
with far greater severity than was 
ever heard of in the West Indies 
Look, for instance, at the special 
commissions lately sitting throughout 
England. Away, then, with this 
cant and hypocrisy s—let the real 
state of the question be publicly 


instances of equally disgusting barbarity 


judges of 
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known, and there can be no doubt 
the ranks of the humbug societies 
will be thinned, and the Colonies 
preserved. 

From what has been already urged, 
it will, it must surely be admitted, 
that even should the proprietor or his 
representative be inclined to act ina 
despotic or barbarous manner, he is 
restrained by the laws. This is mere 
especially the case in the new colo- 
nies, Whither official ‘‘ Protectors of 
Slaves’? have been sent; but it would 
be difficult to produce an instance in 
of the islands, where the local 





istrate has refused to take cogni- 
zance of the complaint of the slave, 
or where the mere simple circum- 


stance of being white has protectet 
an individual ia the commission of a 
crime. What then do the Anti-Sla- 
very Society aim at? Clearly the 
destruction of the Colonies! This, 

» of the resolutions 
lately published by these crusaders, 
is open! ledged; for the 
smooth-toneued idiots declare, that 
he very aimcliorations which have 
been introduced, and which have had 
the effect, so unlooked for by the ma- 
ligznant traducers, of rendering the ne- 
gia contented with his lot, ought to 
be considered a further reason for 
insisting upon immediate and uncon- 


ditional emancipa‘ion. What can be 








indeed, lik SOuM« 





y ackno 





expected from such consummate ab- 
lity? The natural effects of im- 

in the moral and physical 

condition of man, is to render him 
contented In a great measure with 


the lot in which his station of life 
may be cast; this truism has been 
d to an unparalleled exten 
amongst the Creole, and indeed the 
African population of our colonies at 
larce. But this verv circumstance, 
fraucht as it is with substantial ad- 
vantage to the negro, is converted 


lito a cri 


ee 
exempiined t 


me against his proprietor, 
and the happiness visible in their 
every action, even to the most casual 
observer—which happiness, it must 
adually and 
progressively advauced with their 
moral improvement—this very hap- 
piness—will it be believed? is not 
attributed to the proper source, 
namely, the superior capacity for en- 
joyment, which religious instruction 
| ; but to the increased 


moral debasement of the human cha- 
hj 





be remembered, has ¢ 


‘as produced 


rac 


racter as exhibited in the slave, which 
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prevents him feeling the degradation 
of his situation. 

So much for the candour of the 
*‘faction.”” So much for the in- 
fluence which the vaunted Chris- 
tianity of these libellers has upon 
their lives! ‘heir conduct may be 
looked upon as one great practical 
lie ; their declamation, even the best 
of them, as 


“A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and ft ry, 
Signifying nothing.” 


In fact, were it not for the mis- 
chief which might result from suffer- 
ing their reiterated charges to pass 
unrefuted, it would be wise to leave 
the tadpoles, with Buxton and Otway 
Cave at their head, to dabble in the 
slimy pool where they were gene- 
rated. 

By the way, the latter gentleman, 
whose Utopian theories on the Co- 
lonial question were rather con- 
temptuously treated by his late ho- 
nourable compeers in Parliament, 
especially that one wherein he vo- 
lunteered himself as Nigrorum arida 
nutrix, has been kicked out of the 
commission of the peace as unqua- 
lified for the office. Poor creature! 
defeated at Leicester, where, indeed, 
lhe was ashamed to show his face 
after his conduct to the corporation ; 
he intended, (as Foote observes in 
one of his farces,) to display his 
dignity at “ turnpike meetings, ses- 
sions, petty and quarter,” amongst 
the native Irish; but, alas! even 
here he is foiled; and, shorn of his 
parliamentary and magisterial ho- 
nours, it is very questionable whe- 
ther his orations will be tolerated 
longer, either at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, or love-feasts at Bagnigge 
Wells. 

It is time, however, to return to a 
more worthy subject, and view the 
industrious negro accumulating pro- 
perty to an extent unknown among 
the lower classes of this community. 
And that this is the case is a fact 
too well established for even the 
most hardened impudence of tle 
most violent twaddler to attempt to 
deny, or even indirectly to controvert. 

The sources from which the an- 
nexed details are drawn, are, it must 
be allowed by all parties, unexcep- 
tionable. For no one has ever ven- 
tured to impugn the testimony of Mr. 
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M‘Queen; and Mr. Hakewell could 
have no interest whatever in forging 
an untruth. And the writer of this 
can himself bear testimony to the ad- 
duced facts, having, in numerous in- 
stances, witnessed similar accumula- 
tions of property during his residence 
in the West Indies. 

Mr. M‘Queen, the most conscien- 
tious and able defender that ever 
stood forward for the protection of 
the rights and immunities of the Co- 
lonists, in reply to the mischievous 
and untenable falsehood, that ‘‘ the 
negroes are driven to their work, and 
compelled to labour under the lash 
on Sunday,* in order to procure a 
maintenance for themselves;” de- 
clares, “‘ that the slaves in our colo- 
nies are not in the miserable state 
they are represented, which is evident 
from the money many of them are 
known to possess. “ I have known,” 
continues that gentleman, “‘ negroes 
who had above one hundred joes 
(160/.) ready money. I have heard 
of them, who had much more. Seve- 
ral are known to possess slaves, as is 
indeed shewn from the Dominica re- 
port.” The proprietor of an estate 
in St. Vincent’s writes, ‘‘ my negroes, 
with the privileges allowed them, make 
for themselves, every year, five times 
the amount allowed by proprietors 
and farmers in Britain ; and I could 
take an even bet, that many of our 
negroes have more ready money by 
them than any set of labouring peo- 
ple in the world. I shall state what 
took place on my own estate, when 
the new coinage arrived. They were 
informed of the act, and told that, to 
save them the trouble of going to the 
treasury for exchanging the old forthe 
new, if they brought it to me (others 
did the same) I would exchange it 
forthem. They accordingly generally 
did so. One man had forty dollars, 
and his wife (the wife always keeps 
a separate purse,) twenty-five and a 
half dollars; and many of them eight, 
ten, and fifteen dollars each, which 
sums are known, moreover, not to be 
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one-third of what they are worth. Of 
this I have had sure data; for, some 
years ago, when the joes were called 
in, these very peopie gave me, some 
five, some seven, and one man nine 
joes. How many of your peasantry, 
or small farmers in Britain, could 
muster such sums as these ?”’ 

That this statement is not in the 
slightest degree exaggerated, can be 
amply proved, from what took place 
in Demerara under precisely similar 
circumstances. About four or five 
years since, the principal small coin 
in circulation consisted of Danish 
bitt, and two bitt pieces, which were 
adulterated to such an extent, that a 
most profitable traffic was carried on 
in the importation of this base me- 
tallic currency. The actual being 
scarcely one-third of the nominal 
value of the coin. Notwithstand- 
ing this glaring evil, which had ex- 
isted for many years, no steps had 
been taken by government to produce 
a salutary change in the monetary 
system. In other words, the colo- 
nists had not been blest by the 
watchful superintendence of a Peel. 
During this period, vast sums had 
been accumulated by the slaves, and 
upon a revision of the system, when 
the base coin was called in by a go- 
vernment proclamation, the doors of 
the office appointed for the exchange 
were absolutely besieged, and the 
property of this description in pos- 
session of the negroes, was found to 
amount to many hundred pounds ! 

Mr. Hakewell’s account is still 
more striking, and of such a satis- 
factory description that it is impos- 
sible to withhold it from the public. 
It is, indeed, scarcely conceivable 
that even the inveterate malice of the 
Aldermanbury junta can convert the 
following circumstance into a charge 
against the planter, or adduce it as 
an evidence of the mental enthral- 
ment and debased condition of the 
negro. Perhaps, indeed, it would 
be better for their reputation amongst 
men, if they practised a little of that 


* The Legislature of St. VinceNntT’s may speak for the whole West Indies on this 
head ; they give “a most positive and flat denial to that cruel and unmanly calumny, 
that the slaves, instead of being allowed the exercise of their religious duties on the Lord’s 
Day, are driven, by the command of their masters, to labour on that day of rest to all 
other beings, in the provision grounds, to raise a maintenance for themselves: this is 
one of the falsehoods, which the very propagators of it must have known to be so, because 
it is impossible that the most depraved of their spies in the island of St. Vincent's would 
venture to assert as a fact, that which every negro in the colony could, if questioned, 
falsify ; which is also most effectually done by the eighth secfion of the New Slave Law.” 
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truly honourable principle displayed 
by the Eboe woman. At all events, 
the real friends of the slaves cannot 
but rejoice to see such a mutual good 
feeling existing between them and 
their proprietors. But to the point— 


“ With regard to their comforts, it is 
to be remarked, that nearly the whole of 
the markets of Jamaica are supplied with 
every species of vegetables and fruit by the 
overplus of the negroes’ produce, by which 
traffic they acquire considerable riches. 
On Holland estate, in St. Thomas in the 
East, the property of G. W. Taylor, Esq., 
M.P., the negroes keep a boat, which 
trades regularly between that place and 
Kingston with the surplus, and these 
grumble as much at the low price of yams 
and plantains, as an English farmer at the 
fall of corn. 

“ Riding in that neighbourhood at 
Christmas the author met a negro driving 
a mule heavily laden; this man was head 
cattleman in Batchelor’s Hall Pen, belong- 
ing to C. Arcedeckne, Esq., an appendage 
to his fine estate of Golden Grove. He 
had been at Mount Bay for his Christmas 
stock, and had purchased a cask of wine, a 
ham, and many other luxuries, which, with 
his poultry of every description, of which 
he had abundance, and the estate allow- 
ance of fresh beef, would enable him to 
keep open house for three days for all his 
acquaintance. This man, being an expert 
cattle doctor, had frequently leave of ab- 
sence, and, at his return, at the lapse of a 
fortnight, would bring home a very con- 
siderable sum of money. This is an in- 
dulgence granted very generally to expert 
and well-disposed negroes on the principal 
grazing farms; but even those apparently 
the least capable may accumulate large 
sums. Being ona visit in the neighbour- 
hood of Arcadia estate, in Trelawney, the 
author was told that an old woman had 
brought the attorney a large sum of money, 
to be sent to the proprietor in England, as 
her free gift. Though he doubted neither 
the possibility, nor the credit of the story, 
he was nevertheless willing to have it from 
the best authority ; and, being at Benfield, 
the residence of W. Miller, Esq., attorney 
to Arcadia estate, he made enquiries of 
him. Mr. Miller directed the book of 
Arcadia estate to be brought, and pointed 
to the following entry :— 

“ August 2, 1820.—This sum, received 
of an old Eboe negro woman, named 
Maria, to be transmitted to England for the 
benefit of her young master. 


In dollars... £72 
In macaronees . . 40 
Intenpences . . . 20 
Three doubloons .. 16 
Smell change . 2 

£150 
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“« Mr. Miller remonstrated with her up- 
on her wish to send so large a sum from 
her family, but she only replied that she 
had enough left for them and to bury her- 
self; how much more she might have had 
was never enquired into. The occasion of 
this donation was the report which had 
reached her that the estate was going to be 
sold; and, imagining that a portion of her 
savings might be of use to her owner, she 
thus generously offered them. Now, this 
was an old imported negress ; and it proves 
incontestably two facts : first, that she must 
have been amply supplied with every com- 
fort of life, to have been able to sell so 
much provision, (the only mode she had of 
acquiring money); and, secondly, she 
must have been well treated, or she would 
not have made so affecting a return of 
gratitude.” 


But it is useless to multiply cases 
of the riches of negroes; they are 
known, not unfrequently, to lend 
large sums of money to the whites 
upon interest: and the author has not 
the slightest hesitation in placing 
them far above our own labouring 
popuiation in the scale of positive 
natural enjoyments. Mr. Hakewell 
adds, that, ‘‘ during a residence of 
eighteen months on the island, dur- 
ing which time he visited every pa- 
rish, remaining on some estates for 
one day only, (a time too short to 
change any system of severity an 
overseer might have adopted,) on 
others for two months, (a period 
during which no deception could be 
kept up,) he can confidently aver, 
that he never witnessed any infliction 
of a cruel or unmanly punishment.” 

It has been thought advisable to 
fortify the position assumed, by such 
strong collateral evidence, in conse- 
quence of the factious attack, which 
the reported cruelty of the planter 
has invariably called forth, at the 
hands of the anti-colonists. If ad- 
ditional facts as to the real condition 
of the black population is sought, 
there is no other unpolluted source 
to apply to, except the official returns 
of the various governors and officers 
in the West Indies. It can, however, 
be confidently affirmed, that the 
statements above made would, witha 
very slight variation, be rendered ap- 
plicable to all the colonies. An in- 
dustrious negro, indeed, makes on 
an average from fifteen to twenty 
pounds per annum, and instances are 
not rare, where thirty pounds have 
been saved. If the Anti-Slavery So- 
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ciety, or rather those whom that 
self-righteous faction have succeeded 
in imposing upon, by their malevo- 
lent fictions, still doubt the accuracy 
of the account, let them apply to the 
attorney of Rome and Houston in 
Demerary, or the representatives of 
Messrs. Bailey and Porter, in the 
same colony ; or, if it be more agree- 
able to themselves, to the ecclesias- 
tical reports, and minutes of the So- 
ciety for the Conversion of Negroes ; 
and they will find every item con- 
firmed.* 

Considerable doubts, it must be 
confessed, have arisen upon this 
head, but they are attributable to the 
supineness with which the individu- 
als most interested have seen the ca- 
jumnies propagated throughout the 
country. For mankind is too apt to 
credit whatever may appear disad- 
vantageous to others ; and especially 
where silence may be construed into 
acquiescence in the justice of the 
charge. It is therefore incursbent 
upon the West Indians to put their 
shoulder to the wheel, and endea- 
vour to place their situation in a fa- 
vourable point of view. At all events, 
they ought not to rely entirely on the 
goodness of their cause, which daily 
occurrences prove will have but littie 
weight with the public, who are 
hoodwinked by a meddling, design- 
ing, and inveterate faction—a faction 
prolific in conceiving plans for their 
destruction, and persevering in car- 
rying those plans into effect. 

The proof that the negroes are 
not only capable of possessing, but 
have actually accumulated large sums 
of money, and other property, being 
thus fully established, it is now only 
necessary to shew that they are pro- 
tected by law in retaining it in their 
own hauds, or disposing of it as 
they think proper. For the candid 
and impartial examiner the well au- 
thenticated case of the Eboe woman, 
cited abeve, would be quite suffi- 
cient: but there unfortunately ex- 
ists a class of men, who, so far from 
being anxious to arrive at truth, ap- 
pear, on all occasions, desirous of 
continuing in error; admirers, in a 
word, of the errare mallem doctrine ; 
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—men, who would rather witness 
the destruction of every white man 
in the West Indies, than swerve one 
jot or tittle from their rooted preju- 
dices—who are bigotted to a set of 
opinions maintained without any re- 
gard to facts, by a coterie of knavish 
manceuvrers, to gratify their own 
views, or maintain a favourite theory. 
For the information of these persons, 
if they are not resolved to remain in 
a state of utter ignorance upon this 
point, the subjoined notices from of- 
ficial documents, bearing immediately 
upon it, have been extracted. In 
1828, a bill passed the House of As- 
sembly, in Barbados, for the express 
purpose of “ granting further pro- 
tection and security to slaves, and 
for establishing a summary mode of 
proceeding for recovery of 
due, and owing to and from slaves, 
&c.”” During the same year, an 
act for securing the property of 
slaves, was ratified in St. Kitts and 
Nevis; similar laws having been re- 
cognized in Trinidad and the other 
colonies, either before or about that 
time. The reports of the protectors 
of slaves, moreover, will of them- 
selves, be found of the highest im- 
‘rument; and that 
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portance to the 
no slur may be cast upon such testi- 
mony, the statement of Mr. Power, 
the protector of slaves in Berbice, a 
tool of the anti-slavery party, shall 
take precedence. From this, it is 
seen, that, in the space of six months, 
in the newly established Savings’ 
Bank, (of which the negroes are, by 
the bye, very suspicious,) no less a 
sum than three hundred and thirty- 
five pounds, four shillings sterling, 
had been deposited! In Trinidad, 
again, about the same period, and 
under precisely similar circumstances, 
fourteen hundred dollars had been 
deposited—nor are the negroes of the 
other colonies at all behind in thus 
taking advantage of the means of in- 
creasing their stores. It would be 
superfluous to enter into a lengthen- 
ed detail of the proceedings of every 
legislative assembly in the West In- 
dies, if scepticism is so deeply seated 
as still to remain unmoved, no other 
remedy can be prescribed than a so- 


belonging to the vonpareh Estate, in the 


parish of St. Paul, Demerary, died possessed of property of various descriptions, to the 
umount of upwards of five hundred pounds ; and many houses in George Town are the 


property of slaves, or persons lately liberated, who trade as huxters or kee p small shops. 
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journ of some months in the trans- 


atlantic colonies, or a careful and 
unprejudiced perusal of the official 
dispatches of the several governors 
and protectors of slaves, and the par- 
liamentary reports founded upon 
them. 

The charge, that the slave has no 
protection against the vengeance or 
ill-temper of a cruel and profligate 
master, has been so far incidentally 
refuted in the foregoing observations, 
as to obviate the necessity of any 
formal recurrence to the subject. 
And indeed the best course to be 
pursued, will possibly be to condense 
some portion of the admirable reply 
of Mr. M‘Queen to this calumny, 
especially as the writer can, from per- 
sonal observation, vouch for the au- 
thenticity of every particular. The 
naked truth then is, as the anti-colo- 
nial party well know, that the labour, 
the food, and the punishment of slaves, 
are all regulated by fixed laws, enact- 
ed by, and under the delegated autho- 
rity of the Sovereign of Great Bri- 
tain and his council, and subject to 
their revision and control. The 
violation of these laws, also, comes 
under their cognizance by review, 
if supposed or suspected, to be erro- 
neously or partially administered. 
As to the labour—food—and punish- 
ment, established by these laws, no 
case has ever been made out, (hear, 
hear, hear, ye puritans of Alderman- 
bury /) that the first is too hard !— 
the second too little !!—or the third 
too severe!!! And any attempt to 
violate these laws in any respect, is 
readily cognizable, and the slaves in- 
variably find a ready and certain re- 
dress. 

Of the punishments to which the 
negroes are liable for misdemeanours, 
flogging and confinement are alone 
allowed by the law. And females 
are never subjected to the former, 
although the contrary is repeatedly 
asserted both at public meetings and 
the private associations of the pseu- 
do-philanthropists. But what is the 
dreadful instrument with which this 
punishment is inflicted; not, cour- 
teous reader, the cart-whip—not a 
fac simile of Pownall’s gigantic in- 
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strument, (purchased from a Smith- 
field drover,) exhibited at the raree 
shows of the saints, where the said 
gentleman enacts the character of 
fool or merry Andrew—not even the 
cat-o’-nine tails, used on the backs 
of British soldiers and sailors—but 
a slight whip similar to that used 
for the identical purpose amongst 
the Jews, and also amongst the 
Romans, for punishing criminal 
slaves, or persons suspected of being 
slaves, as may be seen in the writ- 
ings of the apostle St. Paul, as well 
as the heathen historians. But the 
punishment awarded to the idle and 
disorderly negro, seldom reaches, 
even in flagrant cases, to the Jewish 
maximum, of “ forty stripes suve one.” 

Farther, no white man in a subor- 
dinate station, much less a black 
man, is on any account allowed to 
strike or punish a negro, whether 
guilty of an offence or not. If a 
negro is charged with any serious 
crime, he always is entitled to a fair 
and regular trial, and is never pu- 
nished without an impartial hearing ; 
and although in different colonies, 
the modes of procedure vary, they 
all amount to, and guarantee equal 
protection and security to the slave. 
One of the sections, indeed, of an 
Act passed in St. Vincent’s, declares 
that if a planter be convicted of hav- 
ing either per alium or per se inflicted 
any uncalled-for severity upon a ne- 
gro, he shall be amenable to the 
courts of justice, who are empower- 
ed to declare such negro free, and 
discharged from all manner of servi- 
tude whatever, and to order and di- 
rect the sum of one hundred and 
fifty pounds, to be paid by the offen- 
der to the treasurer, or his lawful de- 
puty, who shall pay to the slave, so 
made free, the sum of fifteen pounds 
per annum, for his maintenance and 
support during life. Surely the in- 
dividuals who clamour for imme- 
diate and unqualified emancipation, 
must be totally ignorant of the exis- 
tence of such salutary laws, or they 
would never dare to utter such abo- 
minable slanders against the Colo- 
nists ?* 

But enough has been said for the 


--——————— 


* In Edwards’s history of the West Indies, a work not generally considered as most 
favourable to the planter, it is asserted that “a person convicted of assaulting a negro, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 20/. to the king, and to be imprisoned in the common 
gaol one week, or until the payment of the fine; another to } li 
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present, let the ‘‘ Mendici, mime, ba- 
latronum hoc genus omne,”’ who com- 
pose the “‘ beggarly account of empty 
heads,” constituting the committee of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, for the pre- 
sent, digest the foregoing. Much 
more remains behind. Their pam- 
phiets ‘‘ producing nothing but fly- 
bane and a cobweb,’’* are worthy of 
the writers from whom they ema- 
nate; they appear the substance 
which was shadowed forth by Swift, 
in his Tale of a Tub, ‘‘ they writ, and 
rallied, and rhymed, and sung, and 
said—and said nothing.” “‘ Oh, Ju- 
piter! tantamne esse in animo insci- 
tiam !”’+ 

The crisis, however, is at hand; 
parliament will in a very few days 
meet, under the auspices of the new 
ministry, which numbers amongst its 
members several, including the Lord 
Chancellor, who are pledged to ad- 
vocate the cause of uncondition- 
al emancipation. Every individual, 
therefore, having a shilling at stake, 
as well as every man of sound un- 
derstanding, who perceives in the 
visionary schemes of besotted enthu- 
siasts the certain destruction of our 
colonies, and consequent ruin of 
thousands of British subjects, dis- 
tinguished alike for intelligence and 
enterprise, is imperatively called up- 
on to watch the intrigues, and expose 
the calumnies which, in the shape of 
petitions, have already loaded the 
tables of both houses of parliament. 
No efforts, indeed, ought to be 
spared, no arguments left untried, to 
convince his Majesty’s Government 
of the false impressions under which 
they must of necessity labour, by 
giving implicit credence to the over- 
charged and malicious (to say the 
least of them) statements of the con- 
dition of the slaves in the West In- 
dies, made by persons pledged to 
their ruin. The consequences which 
cannot fail to result from a perse- 
verance in such measures, must be 
displayed in the strongest colours. 
For the first object should be to 
make an impression in the right 
quarter, since, however weak and 
incapable a Whig administration, 


beef market ; and a third for cruelly beating his slave, to forfeit 1007., to be confined six 
months in the borough gaol, and afterwards find security for his good behaviour.” 
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although composed of “ all the ta- 
lents,”” may be, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable, that even that “‘ caput insa- 
nabile,” will hazard the loss of the 
most valuable possessions of the 
crown, by adhering to a line of po- 
licy, which must inevitably termi- 
nate fatally, both for the government 
and nation. In a word, the repre- 
sentations of the colonial legislatures 
must supersede the cant and jargon 
of ignorant enthusiasts; and, in the 
language of the Councit of one of 
the islands, “‘ the wild, indigested, 
and intemperate theories of bigots 
and fanatics, must no longer be per- 
mitted to influence the colonial coun- 
cils of the nation, and in their stead 
are required those temperate, unbi- 
assed, and rational measures, the 
offspring of masculine, calculating 
minds—the energies of decided un- 
shackled statesmen. Men who have 
been taught to distinguish between 
the pure religion of God, and the 
base and adulterated faith of fanati- 
cal sectarians and enthusiasts ; men 
who know how to distinguish be- 
tween the general morality of wis- 
dom and goodness, and the spurious 
system of ethics, which passes at its 
own door, unaided, and without no- 
tice, countless thousands, immersed 
in positive wretchedness and woe, to 
engage in a distant pursuit of uncer- 
tain and doubtful distress, and which 
craves and hungers after false and 
delusive projects of humanity, which 
the propagators would adopt and en- 
force, at the expense of the personal 
anguish of millions, or although they 
should, in their attempt, undermine 
and jeopardize that fabric of national 
prosperity and happiness, reared by 
centuries of the labour and ability 
of our ancestors.” 

It may be proper in conclusion, 
to observe that the proceedings in 
the present parliament hitherto, have 
not tended in any degree to allay the 
fears of the West Indians. The new 
ministers have not at present ventured 
to introduce the subject, but the first 
of March is appointed for that pur- 
pose, although no definite project has 
been announced. And Lord Broug- 


And 


in June, 1818, Mr. Boydon, having been convicted of branding his slave, was sentenced 
to be imprisoned six months, and the negro was immediately declared free!!! 


* « The Battle of the Books.” 


+ Terence. 
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ham from the woolsack, and some 
small politicians of the Gratiano 
class, who “‘ talk an infinite deal of 
nothing,” are to a great extent com- 
promised, Unless, therefore, matters 
of nearer and deeper interest engross 
all their attention, the ears of both 
honourable houses will be stunned 
with details of their visionary schemes, 
founded on the thousands of peti- 
tions, (principally of single fanatics,) 
which have been already poured into 
parliament. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the ¢rue state of West India 
Slavery having, through the medium 
of this and other puklications been 
clearly demonstrated, no hasty mea- 
sures will be adopted. 

But a word or two by way of illus- 
tration of the proceedings of the 
honest Iagos, of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. It is painful to feel under 
the necessity of recurring to the case 
of Missionary Smith, still as the 
charge of persecution continues to 
be reiterated, not only as regards 
that miserable man, but also in the 
case of others of similar pretensions, 
it ought to be understood that the 
individual character of these persons 
alone, subject them to any degree of 
surveillance; and that ulterior mea- 
sures have in no case been resorted 
to, save where misconduct has been 
too flagrant to be overlooked, and 
principles dangerous to the very ex- 
istence of the planters disseminated. 
Again, with regard to the cruelties 
exercised upon this incendiary, it is 
notorious that he was treated in every 
respect with the greatest delicacy, 
even after his condemnation. He never 
was in prison, although in custody ; 
and the place of his confinement was 
an apartment in the Colony House, 
generally appropriated to the mem- 
bers of the government, where he 
was supplied with every comfort he 
could desire, and had only to express 
his wishes to have them attended to. 

Of Elliot, the fidus Achates of Smith, 
it would be wise both for his friends 
and the Anti-Slavery cabal to hold 
their peace. A tale could be relat- 
ed of certain proceedings, both in 
George Town and upon the west 
coast of the Demerara River, which 
would fully justify, even to the saints 
themselves, any apparent severity 
towards such fellows. This casual 
notice will, perhaps, 
the public are to be imposed upon 
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by fulsome panegyrics on the most 
flagrant delinquents, no false deli- 
cacy ought to deter those, who have 
it in their power, from exposing the 
utter worthlessness of such pseudo- 
martyrs, whose supposed sufferings 
cannot fail to make considerable im- 
pression upon the public mind, un- 
less they are unequivocally contra- 
dicted. 

It is necessary to speak thus open- 
ly upon this point, from observing 
that at most of the Anti-Slavery 
meetings held during the preceding 
autumn, an exhibition of one of 
these martyrs in the cause of spread- 
ing the gospel has taken place. On 
one occasion, at a town in Suffolk, 
a poor starveling from Jamaica, at 
least such he was represented to be, 
delivered a speech, which emanated 
from Aldermanbury, wherein the 
most unmeasured abuse was heaped 
upon the planters, and the state of 
the unhappy blacks painted in the 
most gloomy colours. This man, 
even by his own confession, had 
been fined for misconduct, and in 
all probability was dismissed the co- 
lony, from fear of his producing ef- 
fects in that quarter similar to those 
which had resulted from precisely 
the same intemperate zeal, to say 
the least of it, in the opposite ex- 
tremity of the West Indies, 

But these are not the only dis- 
honest practices to which the “‘ fac- 
tion” have recourse. Every effort 
is made to exclude all but their 
known friends from taking any part 
in the discussions held at the aggre- 
gate assemblies of hypocrites and 
traducers. Even if one of their own 
party ventures to propose some re- 
solution or suggest an amendment, 
based upon accurate knowledge of 
the subject, ora just estimation of 
the sources from which the details 
laid before the society have been 
drawn, he is either unattended to, 
or, in parliamentary phrase, coughed 
down. And should an avowed ene- 
my of the trickery and humbug 
stand up in defence of his slandered 
and much injured fellow-country- 
men, he is attacked on all sides, and, 
let his character or calling, his know- 
ledge of facts, and opportunities of 
witnessing all he vouches for, have 
been ever so great, he is pronounced 
a friend of slavery, and enenry of 
the rights and privileges of his spe- 
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cies ; a foe to God and Christ, a dis- 
grace to his country; in fact, ‘‘ an- 
athema maranatha” is pronounced 
against him, and he is fortunate if 
the fanaticism of these pure, imma- 
culate, and truly Christian men ab- 
stain from personal violence. It 
must be confessed, however, that 
there is not much to fear from 


‘These big brawling bullies, that bellow 
and bawl.” 


Assassins seldom venture to attack 
aman in open day, and it is much 
more in accordance with the princi- 
ples, (if such a word is admitted into 
the vocabulary of Aldermanbury,) 
of this liberal junta, to stab the re- 
putation of their neighbour in the 
dark, than openly to bring forward 
a charge, which may be met and re- 
butted in the eyes of the world. 

Nor do they stop here: speeches 
are manufactured, or skeletons, after 
the fashion of that Archsaint, Si- 
meon, which are to be filled up ac- 
cording to the inventive genius of 
the selected orator, wherein the 
worst traits of character, of the most 
profligate villains recorded in histo- 
ry, are indiscriminately applied to 
the West India planters, and these 
are invariably received with yells of 
applause by the sanguinary crew 
who have declared themselves pre- 
pared to cheer the slaves on to the 
assassination of their owners. 

There remains, however, one con- 
sideration, which, in the midst of so 
much that is gloomy and dishearten- 
ing, ought to raise the drooping spi- 
rits of the West India proprietors. 
The present first Lord of the Trea- 
sury is as much pledged to give the 
most serious consideration to the 
subject, as the Lord Chancellor is to 
hurry it to a crisis ; and the Presi- 
dent of the Council formerly express- 
ed himself in the strongest language 
against any interference in the vested 
rights of the colonists. Earl Grey, 
when in the Lower House, said, 
“* It would certainly never be argued 
in that House, that the West India 
Islands were not an important part 
of the British Empire, and that their 
interests did not deserve the most 
serious consideration.”’—Lord Howick, 
Feb. 10, 1807, Parl. Debates. 

And the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
in the same place, declared that, ‘* to 
emancipate the negroes would not 
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be to add to their happiness, even if 
the Legislature had a right to inter- 
fere with the property of the Colo- 
nies.”’— Lord H. Petty, March 17, 
1807, Parl. Debates. 

With such recorded opinions, it 
can hardly be imagined that any very 
obnoxious measures will be attempt- 
ed during the official government of 
these noblemen. And when to this 
is added the decisive steps taken by 
the inhabitants of the Mauritius, 
even upon a rumour of the intentions 
of the Government, and the effect 
that such an example must have in 
the West Indies, the planters may 
hope that an impartial inquiry will 
be instituted, and that the implicit 
credence given by the ignorant rab- 
ble, to the gross misrepresentations 
of an interested party, will not be 
followed by well informed  states- 
men. 

If, indeed, the numerous petitions 
got up by the emissaries of the Anti- 
Slavery Society were analysed, and 
the means by which the thoughtless 
are entrapped to swell the number 
of signatures, exposed, much good 
would result to the cause of the 
planter. Ata meeting, for instance, 
lately held at Saffron Walden, a su- 
perannuated tailor, an ascetic miller, 
and two or three dissenting brawlers, 
with Pownall, the fugleman of the 
Aldermanbury troop, were the only 
speakers ; in fact there were not fifty 
individuals present; and all, to a 
man, declared that they derived their 
information solely from the Anti- 
Slavery reporters, which, for a week 
or two previous, had been industri- 
ously circulated. The petition ema- 
nating from this body, is trumpeted 
forth as the petition of the principal 
inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Many of the petitions 
have but one signature ! 

But if such proceedings are to be 
deprecated, what terms can be found 
sufficiently strong to express the in- 
dignation which all honest men must 
feel, at the conduct of the empirics at 
Bury St. Edmunds. In that town, 
about four months since, (the writer, 
be it remembered, was an eye-wit- 
ness,) a large placard was exhibited 
in the market-place, on the market 
day, calling upon the public to petition 
against the Slave Trade! By which 
manceuvre many ignorant persons 
were induced to add their names to 
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f a document prepared for entirely dif- | and other chattels have been extorted 
- ferent objects. What however, could by designing men, professing to be 
. be expected from men, who pintheir _ teachers of religion, practising on the 
, faith upon the sleeve of amissionary, ignorance and superstition of the ne- 

who suffered fine and imprisonment groes in this island, to their great 
t for misconduct in Jamaica, and his loss and impoverishment,” &c. Was 
y worthy coadjutor and fellow labourer _ it not high time then to put a stop to 
. in the meeting-house, whois at once _ this crying evil? Whether this Orton 
f i currier, preacher, and leather-cut- belonged to the worthies alluded to 
_ ter. in the act or not, is of no conse- 
y & Mr. Orton, the missionary above quence—he violated the law, was 
, alluded to, has so often intruded him- justly punished, and now spits his 
s self upon the public, and is consider- venom upon the body of planters at 
t ed by the Anti-Slavery Society assuch large. Indeed, from all the informa- 
1 a precious jewel, that a few words tion that can be collected, he appears 
y “anent him,” will not be irrelevant, to have been a worthy brother of the 
I especially as he may be considered a __ incendiary Smith—*‘ Arcades ambo.”” 
t fair specimen of the traders in false- The decrease’ of the population, 
- hood, whose chief business it is to and waste of human life in the colo- 
S traduce the planter. Like some of nies from over labour, and want of 
C the penny-a-line gentlemen, he fat- proper nourishment, being a conti- 
- tens on a tale of cruelty, and the na- nual subject of detraction, and- no 

tural death of a negro is convertible inconsiderable cause of excitement, 
s 


into a dinner, at least by a littleem- the subjoined accurate description of 
- bellishment ;—he exclaims in such an estate will be perhaps the most 
me cases with the poet, effectual check to the future propa- 
5 
r 





gation of such accusations, and place 
the condition of the negro in its pro- 
per point of view. 

e Relying on the ignorance of his hear- The estate is situated in the Island 
ers, he makes a point of asserting of Jamaica, and consists of a free- 
- | that sectarian ministers have suffered hold of 1,374 acres of land, on which 


“ Besides the story, whether false or true, 
i Might fill my belly, and—my pockets too.” 


Mek 


4 fine and imprisonment for venturing are located 338 negroes and people 
5 to preach to slaves, and he generally of colour, and it maintains about 
e contrives to have some voucher at 300 headof stock. Of this 

y hand, either in his friend the currier, as 

y or some other discontented and slan- 230 Acres are in Canes. 

a derous quack. O44... = Grass. 

r But Orton himself, and to this 447 . . . Negro grounds. 


- source all his bitterness of invective 5... Bamboos. 


against the planter may be traced, . - + « Dwell.-house & grounds. 
- | became amenable to the law when in 5... Works. 
- § Jamaica, Not, as he would have it 5 . . » Negro houses. 
d believed, for praying with the ne- 30. . . Burial ground. 
i > groes, but for preaching in an un- 1.374 
- licensed house, and at unlawful we 
3 hours: and how stands the lawin — 
this country? Are not houses and The four hundred and forty-seven 
€ preachers compelled to obtain a li- acres occupied by the negroes, and 
i cense ?—Besides, it appears by an entirely belonging to them, cost the 
act of the house of assembly, that proprietor 20/. currency per acre, or 
“‘under pretence of offerings and about 7,000/. sterling!!! 
t contributions, large sums of money 
ly ] 
x STATE OF THE NEGROES. 
1 | From 60 to 88 years of age 18 Males \ 26 
t 8 Females 
n 40 —60 .. . . 46 Males 105 
h : 59 Females f°” 


s | 20 —40 ... . 44 Males = 
0 36 Females - 
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From 10 to20 . . . . 33 Males Lg 67 
34 Females f 


Infants — 10 . . . . 32 Males 60 
28 Females 


"338 "338 


In 1815, when the slaves where And there are on the property at 
principally imported Africans, there present, 


was an excess of 47 males 67 African males 
in 1820, 38 ditto 53 ditto females 
1826, 25 ditto a 
1829, 16 ditto 120 


Mothers and children living on the estate Dec. 31, 1829, last return— 


1 woman with . ¢11 children Mothers having six children are 
A dite .. 52 8 ditto 38 exempted from hard labour, and 
a 7 ditto ~ their owners from taxes for such, 
2 ditto . . .€ Geach 12 by xii. clause Jamaica consolidated 
3 dip. - «5 &=— Slave Act, 1816. 
- ae 4— 28 
10 ditto ... 3— 30 
sate... &3=— 8 
1 eee. «ew 1s i— 419 
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To which, to convict those.who of life, into a premature grave, is 
assert that the population of ourslave added the following abstract of births 
colonies is on the decrease, andthat and deaths for three years, wherein 
the exhausted and overwrought negro — the ages of the deceased are recorded. 
sinks, ere he has attained the prime 


















Deaths upon the estate in 1827-28-29. Births. 

; 1 male aged 85 ae... 

1 ditto 71 1828 . . 10 

1 female 57 im... & 

2 males 62 — 

1 male 57 24 

1 ditto 50 

1 ditto 47 

1 female 46 

1 male 37 Increase—eight, which, as the sexes 

1 ditto 33 equalize, will undoubtedly become greater. 
j 1 girl 17 
i 4 children 


16 deaths. 


To the above analysis, the readers of more importance than a dozen of 
of this Magazine are particularly re- the most cogent arguments, where 
quested to pay strict attention, asa existing prejudices are to be con- 
practical illustration of this natureis quered. 


Gunnell and Shearman, 8, Salisbury Square, London. 


